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THE BIGGEST. 


It seems only fitting that 
with this issue of CoTrron— 
the biggest which we have 
ever published —that some- 
thing be written regarding the 
growth of the South. 

The South is just about to 
complete its most successful 
year. The Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates that this 
year’s cotton crop will amount 
to one billion, eight hundred 
and .fifteen million dollars. 
without counting the seed. The 
cotton seed, which. used to be 
hauled out and thrown away 
—brought in two hundred and 
seventy-eight million dollars 
last year. 

The prosperity of the South 
is not founded this year on a 
good cotton crop alone. Other 
agricultural pursuits have at- 
tracted the attention of the 
farmers. 

We are raising this year one 
billion, six hundred and sixty- 
nine millions of dollars worth 
of corn, nearly a billion dol- 
lars more than last year. 


We are raising one hundred 
and forty million dollars worth 
of sweet potatoes, and one 
hundred and twenty-six mil- 
lion dollars of Irish potatoes: 
one hundred and twenty-three 
million dollars worth of oats, 
and one hundred and sixty- 
four million dollars worth of 
hay. 

The seven crops mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraph 
will have a value of four bil- 
lion, two hundred and eighty- 
seven million, three hundred 
and twenty thousand, four 
hundred and fifty dollars, an 
increase over 1916 of one bil- 
lion, seven hundred and ten 
million, nine hundred and sev- 
enty-four thousand, six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

There are numerous other 
crops to be taken into consid- 
eration which add very mate- 
rially to the prosperity of the 
South. Think of the hundreds 
of train loads of Georgia 
peaches, vast shipments of 
watermelons, the great crop of 
tobacco from Kentucky and 
Tennessee and Virginia, and 
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the large shipments of citrus 
fruits from Florida. These 
will add more than six hun- 
dred millions to the buying 
power of the South this fall. 

Many people, no doubt, look 
upon the South as a purely 
agricultural region. However, 
of the fifty-seven useful min- 
erals mined in the United 
States, the South mines al but 
two—platinum and borax. Vir- 
ginia has a greater coal area 
than Great Britain and Ger- 
many combined. The South’s 
coal production in 1916 was 
27.6 per cent of the coal mined 
in the whole country, includ- 
ing. Alaska. Alabama mines 
pig iron more cheaply than 
any other state in the Union, 
and the South possesses one- 
half the total iron resources 
of the nation. 


The South’s manufacturing 
products in 1914, the latest 
figures at hand, were valued 
by the government at three 
billion, six hundred and nine- 
ty-six million dollars. As com- 
pared with a year ago, there 
is an increase of 4.0 per cent 
in the total number of active 
eotton spindles. 

There is a lot of real money 
here in the South—in fact it 
never was so plentiful. The 
Southern people are in a posi- 
tion to buy. In September 
the bank clearings in Atlanta 
alone were one hundred and 
twenty-nine million, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand 
dollars, an increase over the 
previous September of more 
than thirty-seven million dol- 
lars. The deposits on Septem- 
ber 15th had increased more 
than fifty per cent over the 
sime date a year before. 

You have, no doubt, heard 
the story of the father who 
gave his son the advice that 
he should not marry for mon- 
ey, but marry where money is 
—similarly advertise to the 
South there’s where the money 
is—and Corton is the favored 
paper of the leading cotton 
mill men who “have-the say” 
in the buying of supplies for 
their mills. 

THE -JANUARY IssuB):WILL 
Be THE ANNUAL REVIEW NUM- 
BER. 
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A Bit of History. 

It is a truism that the pronounced success of an indi- 
vidual, or a group of individuals, always arouses a feeling 
of envy in other individuals of a certain calibre. It has 
been so since the beginning of the world. It will doubtless 
continue so until the end of time. It is because of these 
well known truths and because of a certain amount of “back 
stairs gossip” which has been circulating this past summer 
in reference to the Greenville Exposition, that the following 
bit of history has been written. 

At several meetings of the Southern Textile Association 
the question of bringing the “Boston Show” to the South 
was discussed and a committee appointed to investigate and 
invite. The first really definite move to create enthusiasm, 
however, was at the spring show of 1914, when Fred Houser 
of the Atlanta Convention Bureau placarded each exhibit 
at Boston with an “Atlanta in 1915” slogan and decorated 
everyone with “Atlanta Next” buttons. This work was 
consistently followed up among the Southern mill men and 
a formal invitation to hold an exhibit in Atlanta tendered 
to the Board of Directors of the Textile Exhibitors’ Asso- 
ciation at the meeting which followed the 1914 exposition. 
The evidence was so strongly presented that the Directors 
agreed to consider a Southern show and proposed sending a 
committee to the South to investigate conditions. 

At this point Charlotte “threw its hat in thie ring’ 
also wanted the exposition, it being finally agreed that the 
matter of location be left to the Boston committee. This 
was early in July, and in August the present great war 
‘broke out and immediately afterward came a final decision 
from the Exhibitors’ Association that under the conditions 
then prevailing they could not consider a Southern show. 

After a few months of disorganization and war news 
people began to get normal once more and coincident with 
this, the writer received a letter from Robert F. Bowe of 
Greenville advising that the local members of the Southern 
Textile Association and the machinery and supply men of 
Greenville were considering the holding of a textile machin- 
ery exhibit in Greenville and inviting him to be present at 
a textile dinner to be held in the Greenville Chamber of 
Commerce rooms soon after. Invitations were sent to offi- 
cers and past officers of the association, the textile press 
representatives and the local Greenville section membership. 


’ and 


November, Nineteen-Seventeen. 


On Saturday evening, Dec. 12th, 1914, about 50 men 
met in response to these invitations. A “Dutch” lunch was 
prepared by J. J. and Mrs. Iler and Mrs. A. B. Carter, whik 
Captain James H. Maxwell furnished thie liquid portion ot 
the menu. Superintendent T. B. Wallace of the Dunean 
Mill was chosen chairman and he called for and received an 
expression of opinion from every person present on the 
question of holding a machinery exhibit in Greenville coin- 
cident with the Fall meeting of the association in November, 
1915. 

There were three representatives of the press present 
on this occasion: Mr. Groom of the Greenville Daily News ; 
Mr. Escott of the Mill News of Charlotte; and the writer, 
representing CoTTon. 

At this meeting eight of the nine members of the Exeeu- 
tive Committee, who carried the first Southern Textile Expo- 
sition through to such a remarkably successful conclusion, 
were elected. An auxiliary committee consisting of seven 
of the local mill superintendents was also elected. The first 
thirteen exhibitors agreeing to take space, did so orally at 
this meeting at the suggestion of the writer, after he had 
stated that Corron would be the first to take space. 

The Greenville Exposition was really born on that night, 
but the idea originated in the minds of the men who sug- 
gested the calling of that meeting. 

Atlanta did not do it. 

Charlotte did not do it. 

It originated with and was made possible by a group of 
that body of patriotie citizens who have for their slogan 
“Our Country First—Then Greenville.” 

When we look at the new and permanent textile building 
that cost about $130,000, it seems a far ery to that early 
committee meeting when Joe Sirrine suggested that he could 
clear out his big drafting room for use as the exhibit hall 
for the first show; or when Ed. Howard further suggested 
that he would vacate his office in the Masonic Building, 
across the street and use that as auxiliary space. These 
were the first early suggestions, and while they indicated a 
lack of vision as to the size of the work begun, they were 
typical of the take-your-coat-off, put-your-shoulder-to-the- 
wheel spirit that permeated the whole organization and was 
such an important factor in making the first exposition an 
unqualified success. 

The kickers kicked. The knockers knocked. The ravens 
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-roaked that the show would fail. But the Greenville boys 


] 
worked steadily on until today they have completed the 


erection of a building that is a fitting monument to their 
industry in that it will contain from time to time exhibits 
of allred industries and will stand for years to come as mute 
evidence of what the proper cooperative spirit can aecom- 


L. L. Arnold. 


plish when suitably applied. 


Vocational Training. 


For centuries men have recognized the necessity of voce 
tional training for so.diers, lawyers, prcachers, coctors, en- 
gineers and other strictly professional classes. 

During all these centuries no special vocational training 
was deemed necessary for farmers aud men engaged i in- 
named have formed 


dustrial pursuits. And yet these last 
the basis of our economic life, and without them there 
would have been no professional life, nor indeed any other 
hfe. 

It has remained for our generation to wake up to the 


necessity of doing for the foundation pursuits what has been 
so long done for the superstructure pursuits. 


The last 50 
changes in our economic life, and for some years far-see- 


been revolutionary 


have years of 


years 
ing men have recognized the necessity of training the men 
engaged in our industrial life in such ways as not only to 
make them more valuable to the industries in which they 
are engaged, but also to make them more valuable to them- 
for the reaction the whole scheme would 
be vain. 

Moving quietly but resistlessly this movement has gain- 
ed momentum and breadth until now it bids fair to develop 
fraught with benefits so 


selves, without 


into a nation-wide movement 
great that but few can realize what epochal changes will 
spring from this idea, the origin of which is found in the 
determination of a few men to place the industries - of 
America on a plane so high that no other country can hope 
to elimb to a higher level. 

Edueation, health, safety, may be laid down as the 
foundation principles, but already the widening work takes 
in employment plans, safety and health, vocational gui- 
danee, public school education, profit sharing, insurance 
and pension plans. 

Some five years back the ideas of the fathers of the 
movement were conereted into a corporation known as 
“The National Association of Corporation Schools.” This 
association started with eighteen members, to-day it has 
one hundred and five active members representing some 
twenty or more of the leading lines of industry of the 
Country, and addition to the 


activities already mentioned, conduct in their own establish- 


these active members in 
ments schools or courses for traveling salesmen, retail sales- 
men and saleswomen, mechanics in many lines, accountants 
of every class, and even common laborers. 

It requires no great intellect to see the far reaching 
consequences of a movement of this kind. 

The future of the world will lie in the hands of those 
nations which are best equipped to do the work of the 
world, whether that work be moral, material, or govern- 


mental. 
We, of America, have both the intellectual and physi- 
eal stamina, but it must be confessed that in the past we 
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have been too well satisfied with ourselves, and found the 
making of a living so easy that we have permitted other 
nations, spurred en by less -favorable environment and 
keener necessity, to put us in. second’ place in some respects. 

The last few ‘years have taught us a lesson, and it is 
comforting to know that highly placed men at the head 
of big enterprises liave become so aroused that they propose 
to put us in position where we will greatly strengthen every 
interest of the country with injury to none. 





- Stardardizing American Dyestuffs. 





H. Gardner MeKerrow, manager of the Textile Depart- 
ment of the Marden, Orth & Hastings, Corporation, has 
been requested by a number of gentlemen interested in the 
manufacture of American dyestuffs, to take the initial step 
looking toward the convening of a conference at which the 
question of the standardization of American colors can be 
discussed. 

Inasmuch as there were others in the dyestuff industry 
who had been identified with it for a longer period thian had 
Mr. MeKerrow, he felt some hesitancy about taking the 
preliminary step, but in order to bring this matter to an 
issue and to give the industry as a whole a chance to meet 
and diseuss this most important and vital question, he has 
suggested that a meeting be held, preferably in New York as 
the most. available center, during the week of January 21st, 
1918. 

It is to be hoped that this meeting will be brought to a 
successful conclusion and suitable standards for American 
dyestuffs adopted. This will be a long step in advance of 
anything that has been accomplished in the past. 
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The Hygienic Aspects of Humidification 


BY SYDNEY P. MUNROE. 


The importance of maintaining an amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere within cotton mills has of late years become 
almost universally recognized by capable executives. In 
spite of the well recognized desirability of attention to this 
matter, however, it is worthy of note that but little study 
or experimental work in this connection has been) made, ex- 
cept by those whose business is the manufacture and distri- 
bution of air conditioning apparatus and by government au- 
thorities. Producers of such equipment have from time to 
time put forth some very excellent and commendable liter- 
ature on the subject, which has seldom received the atten- 
tion it deserved. For this reason, perhaps the true breadth 
of the subject and the extent to which it affects the pros- 
perity of cotton manufacturing establishments is not thor- 
oughly appreciated in some quarters. 

We hear a great deal about pure air and foul air. Asa 
What is 


termed “pure air” is air in which there is a minimum of 


matter of fact pure air does not exist in nature. 
impurities. So-called pure air consists of a mixture of 79 
per cent nitrogen, 21 per cent oxygen (by volume) and smal] 
amounts of carbon dioxide, water vapor, dust, ozone, am- 
monia and rare gases, such as argon, krypton, helium, ete. 
Being here concerned particularly with the relation of at- 
mospheric conditions to human health, let us consider the ef- 
fect of the various more prominent components of air upon 
the constitutions of those breathing it. 

Oxygen is the one member of the mixture which ‘is es- 
sential to human existence. Too low a percentage of it 
results in suffocation and death, while too great a percent- 
age produces a feeling of intoxication, and if continued 
causes death with convulsions, due to accelerated bodily 
combustion. Nitrogen is an inert gas and as sucli has neither 
a beneficial nor deleterious effect upon human health, except 
as the amount of oxygen is increased or diminished by a 
dearth or an excess of nitrogen. 

Carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid gas, is not of itself and 
in normal amounts, especially injurious to humanity, but its 
sources of generation are such that an excess of it is ordi- 
narily accompanied by an excess of certain features inim- 
ieal to health, such as micro-organisms which produce dis- 
ease. An excess of carbon dioxide further signifies a de- 
erease in the percentage of oxygen in the air, since the pro- 
portion of nitrogen is practically constant owing to the 
latter’s reluctance to unite chemically with other substances. 
The normal amount of carbon dioxide present in the atmos- 
phere is about 5 parts in 10,000. It should not exceed 7 
parts, and in some localities an amount in excess of 9 parts 
in 10,000 is prohibited by law. The presence of this gas 
in the atmosphere is the result of the respiration of humau 
beings and animals, combustion of all sorts, particularly tne 
burning of coal, and voleanie action. The excess is taken 
eare of by rainfall, the action of the ocean, which absorbs 
the greater part of it, the weathering of various substances, 
and the activities of vegetation, which absorbs carbon diox- 
ide, assimilates the carbon and exhales the oxygen. 

The water vapor which is always present in the air is in 
the form of a perfect gas, and its presence within certain 
limits is desirable from the standpoint of human health and 





comfort. Although excessively dry air has sometimes a bene- 
ficial influence in cases of acute pulmonary affections, it is 
generally admitted that it has an irritating effect upon nor- 
mal lung tissues. It is, however, well known that an excess 
of moisture in the atmosphere is undesirable, and its presence 
1s especially unpleasant to persons afflicted with tubercular 
asthmatic, rheumatic or catarrhal troubles. 

Excessive dryness is also conducive to the circulation of 
dust and fly together with the bacilli which accompany them, 
all of which is, of course, intensely injurious and tends to 
propagate and aggravate bronchial and pulmonary ailments. 
The presence of an excessive amount of moisture in the air 
is especially uncomfortable and noxious under conditions 
of high temperature and when the working conditions are 
such that strenuous exertion is required. In such cireum- 
stances the human body becomes over-heated and, in its ef- 
fort to coo] itself, perspires freely. The over-moist state 
of the atmosphere results in a proportional decrease in its 
evaporation capacity, and the body is aceordingly denied 
the cooling effect of the drying of the perspiration. Par- 
ticles of dust and microbes of disease which may be elinging 
to them tend more readily to adhere to the body when it is 
in this moist condition. The effect is increased bodily 
warmth and discomfort and consequent excessive sweating, 
all of which weakens the system. If these conditions are 
continuous the pores in time become clogged, and the bodily 
impurities ordinarily discharged by them must be passed off 
through the kidneys or otherwise. 


the complexion and harmful to other organs of the body, 


This is all injurious to 


such as the kidneys, which are overtaxed by being obliged 
to eliminate waste matter which should be discharged 
through the pores of the skin. 


Under conditions of jormal atmospheric pressure the 
amount of moisture that may be present in the atmosphere is 
determined entirely by the temperature. The quantity of 
moisture that can exist in a gaseous state in a certain space 
becomes greater with every degree increase in temperature. 
The air is spoken of as being in a saturated condition when 
it contains the greatest amount of aqueous vapor possible 
under the current conditions of temperature. Experiments 
conducted by the United States Weather Bureau have ascer- 
tained the exact number of grains of water per eubie foot 
of space which constitute saturation of the atmosphere at 
the various temperatures. 

It is seldom, under ordinary conditions, that this condi- 
When 
it is exceeded, precipitation takes place, the excess moisture 


tion of saturation, or 100 per cent humidity, oceurs. 


returning to its liquid form instead of remaining suspended 


in a state. Ordinarily, however, the amount of 


. ®. . 
aqueous vapor present in the atmosphere is considerably less 


gaseous 


than the amount representing saturation, and this vapor is 
correspondingly attenuated, since 4ll gases tend to expand 
until they occupy every portion of the available space in 
The actual humidity is the number of grains 
The rela- 
obtained by dividing the 
grains of water per cubic 
saturation at the existing 


equal density. 
of water per cubic foot of air at any given time. 
tive humidity is the percentage 
actual humidity by the number of 
foot of air which would represent 


temperature. For instance at 68 degrees Fahrenheit the 
maximum amount of humidity possible would be 7.48 grains 
This represents saturation for the temper- 


If then, our observations should show 


per cubic foot. 
ature just mentioned. 
that the atmosphere actually contained but 5 grains of mois- 
ture per cubic foot, the percentage of relative hmuidity would 
be 5 

The apparatus for measuring humidities is known as an 


7.48 or about 67 per cent. 


hygrometer, and consists of two thermometers, the mereury 
bulb of one of them being surrounded by wicking kept con- 
tinually moist by its lower ends being immersed in water. 
This is known as the wet bulb, and the temperature it regis- 
ters will be lower than thiat registered by the dry bulb owing 
to the cooling effect of the evaporation of the moisture in 
the wicking about the bulb. . The dryer the surrounding air 
is, the greater will be its evaporative power, and conse- 
quently, the greater will be the difference between the regis- 
trations of the two bulbs. 

From what has been previously said it will readily be 
seen that, from a hygienic point of view, the task of air 
conditioning in manufacturing establishments is .fourfold: 
1, to replenish the atmosphere with oxygen; 2, to eliminate, 
as far as possible, the carbon dioxide; 3, to regulate the 
amount of moisture present; 4, to remove as mucli as pos- 
sible of the dust, bacilli, ete. 

The first two phases of the problem are corelated to a 
large extent, since the maintenance of the correct proportion 
of oxygen in the air results in a reduction of the amount 
of carbon dioxide present, and since a reduction in the latter 
ean be affected to any great extent only by a constant re- 
newal of the oxygen content of the air. This is all largely 
a matter of proper ventilation, and in most manufacturing 
plants can be accomplished by the use of ventilating appar 
atus alone. In the cotton mill, however, manufacturing con- 
ditions are such, owing to the sensitiveness of the cotton fiber 
to variations in temperature and humidity, that it is seldom 
that fresh air can be introduced directly from outside the 
mil] without seriously interfering with the manufacturing 
operations. For these reasons we find that the average cot- 
ton mill depends almost entirely upon its humidifying ap- 
paratus to supply fresh air to the operatives. 

The task thus imposed upon the humidification system 
is a large one. It is known that the average person inhales 
about 25 eubie inches of air at each breath, and performs 
this function in the neighborhood of eighteen times per min- 
ute. Consequently, the average amount of air consumed 
per person per hour is approximately 15% eubie feet. A 
eorvsiderable part of the oxygen content @.the air thus in- 
hhaled is absorbed by the blood while the air is in the lungs. 
When this air is exhaled it contains, as one product of the 
bodily combustion, a quantity of carbon dioxide amounting 
to about 500 parts in ten thousand. To reduce this propor- 
tion to the desirable minimum of parts, requires, therefore, 
at least 1200 eubie feet of fresh air per hour per operative. 

In order to employ the humidifying installation for ven- 
tilation purposes it is quite necessary that the means of 
introducing artificially moistened air into the rooms are such 
that the air supply and the water supply can be controlled 
independently of each other, owing to the fact that periods 
are frequent when the addition of any moisture to that al- 
ready present in the atmosphere would be inimical to the 
success of the manufacturing operations, whiereas it is de- 
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sirable at all times to supply fresh air in large quantities. 


The practice of introducing exhaust steam into mill 
rooms, while sometimes efficacious from a manufacturing 
point of view, is to a considerable extent noxious from the 
standpoint of hygiene. This eustom not only results in ma- 
terially increasing the temperature, which is very seldom too 
low, and usually too high, but it further assists in no wav 
in supplying fresh air, 


The problem of maintaining the requisite amount of 
moisture per eubie foot of air space is mainly one of secur- 
ing humidifying apparatus of mechanical] efficacy. It must, 
however, be employed with judgment and maintained in 
good condition. Manufacturing requirements are such that 
the humidity must be kept within certain maximum and min- 
imum limits in each department, and in practice it is neces- 
sary at times to sacrifice hygienic conditions for that rea- 
son. From the viewpoints of both manfacture and hygiene, 
however, it is desirable that the moisture in the air should be 
Otherwise the humidity will not be 
properly diffused and some portions of the room will be- 
come excessively damp, while others will be correspondingly 
A sufficiently large number of units should, therefore, 


in a truly gaseous state. 


dry. 
be employed, if heads are used, to properly distribute the 
aqueous vapor and these should discharge the moisture in 
such a finely divided state that there will be no evidence of 
dampness or “wetting down” on the floor or machinery in 
their vicinity. 

The amount of dust and fly in the atmosphere is con- 
siderably reduced if the air is in a suitably moist condition. 
It is well known that such solid matter is intensely irritating 
when drawn into the lungs, especially if the party in ques- 
tion has tubereular, asthmatic, or catarrhal tendencies. Such 
matter, moreover, is ordinarily accompanied by large num- 
bers of micro-organisms or bacilli. These bacilli do not 
float in the air of themselves, but are carried about in thou- 
sands on particles of dust. If, therefore, we can reduce by 
artificial moistening the amount of dust in the atmosphere, 
we will at the same time be performing a far more valuable 
work in removing the opportunities for activity of aelarge 
number of disease-breeding organisms. 

It is well worth the manufacturer’s time, even from a 
materialistic point of view, to consider his humidifying in- 
stallation from the standpoint of his operatives’ welfare. 
An operative lost means, as a rule, an operative that must 
be taught; and it takes time, effort and money to teach a 
laborer to become a cotton mill operative. The period of 
teaching is too often prolifie of wasted material, damaged 
machinery and lost production. Again, the operatives of 
today are the fathers and mother of operatives of tomorrow. 
If we do not conserve the health and energy of the parents 
we ean hardly expect that their children will become their 
equals, and we all know that the erying need of the cotton 
mills of this country today is live, energetic, ambitious 


operatives. 





On November 1st the Atlanta branch office of the J. B. 
Ford Company of Wyandotte, Mich., manufacturers of 
chemicals, was removed to 901-3 Hurt Building. Cecil P. 
Hostetter is the district manager in charge of this office. 





The Refinite Co., formerly of Des Moines, Iowa, have 
moved offices to Omaha, Nebr., 514 Farnam Bldg. 
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When Surety Bonds Do Not Protect. 





RALPH H. BUTZ. 


Every employer who makes application for surety bonds 
for the purpose of protecting himself against the possible 
dishonesty of his employees should be careful to comply 
with the necessary requirements when applying for such 
bonds, such requirements being usually stated on the surety 
company’s application forms. Employers lose thousands 
of dollars each year through defaulting employees, even 
though they do hold surety bonds guaranteeing indemnity 
against loss from such dishonest employees. Under these 
conditions there is only one reason why the employer must 
bear the loss, and that is because he is negligent and does 
not exercise the ordinary care that is required in all in- 
stances. If the surety bond does not protect him it is 
because he has not complied with the surety company’s 
terms as set forth in the certificate issued by them. 

At the present time there are employers who pay pre- 
miums every year on surety bonds that do not offer any 
protection. This is not the fault of the surety, but of the 
employer. It is well to remember that when a surety is 
called upon to indemnify an employer for losses sustained 
through a defaulting employee, that it will not make good 
these losses if it is found that the employer did not fulfill 
his part of the contract with the surety. If the employer 
might have prevented such defaulting by complying with 
the terms set forth in the bond, he is not entitled to recover 
from the surety. Or where an employer makes false state- 
ments for the purpose of procuring a fidelity bond on an 
employee, such false statements will serve to excuse the 
surety from any liability on a bond so obtained. 

Some time ago an employer made application for a 
surety bond on a bookkeeper, whose duties consisted of 
handling all the money received by the firm. In his appli- 
eation for this bond the employer certified that the books 
and accounts of this bookkeeper had been examined and 
found accurate in every respect. As a matter of fact, no 
examination had been made, such as the employer certified. 
Later it was discovered that this bookkeeper had been mis- 
appropriating the firm’s funds, and the employer asked ihe 
surety company to indemnify him on the bond. 

At the trial it developed that the defaulting bookkeeper 
had been systematically stealing from the employer for a 


number of years previous to the time when the employer 


had made a application for the surety bond. Naturally, 
the surety company claimed that if an effective audit had 
been made, such as the employer certified, then the fraudu- 
lent practices of the bookkeeper would have been discovered, 
and that this would have prevented the issuing of a surety 
bond. 

The Court held that: “This information asked for by 
the surety company was entirely proper for its guidance 
in the transaction, and the bond was given upon the faith 
of the statements contained in the certificate. Under such 
circumstances the employer can not be heard in disavowal 
of the representations made by him, which led the surety 
company to assume the responsibility. The surety company 
was misled by material written declarations, to the effect 
that a certain character of audit had been held upon the 
books and accounts of the person whose honesty was to be 
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underwritten, and that such audit had shown certain favor- 
able results, whereas, in point of fact, there had been no 
such audit as certified, and, had it been held, the dishonesty 
of the person about to be bonded would undoubtedly have 
been indicated.” 

In another instance a corporation secured a surety bond 
on its treasurer. In the application for this bond the execu- 
tive officers of the corporation certified that a thorough ex- 
amination of the treasurer’s books and accounts had been 
made every year, and that this policy would be continued. 
This treasurer subsequently embezzled large sums of the 
corporation’s money. The surety company began an investi- 
gation to ascertain the nature of the audit that had been 
held upon his books and accounts. 

At the trial it developed that three of the stockholders, 
who were not competent to assume such duties, had made 
the annual audit. These auditors did not at any time count 
the cash or securities on hand, neither did they make inquiry 
at the bank to ascertain the balance in the treasurer’s ac- 
eount. They merely asked the treasurer a number of ques- 
tions, and relying upon the answers given, they contented 
themselves and certified the accounts as being correct. 

With these facts established it was easily proved by the 
surety that such an audit was not in keeping with the agree- 
ment; that it did not protect the interests of the corporation 
or the surety, and that it was practically useless. It could 
not be proved whether the funds had been embezzled before 
or after the surety bond had been issued. 

The surety bond usually provides “that, if the employer 


or any officer becomes aware of the employee committing 


-any unlawful act, the surety shall be immediately notified.” 


Also, “upon becoming aware of any act which may be made 
the basis of a claim hereunder, the employer shall give 
immediate notice thereof to the surety.” 

Thus, where the officers of a corporation became aware 
of their treasurer’s misuse of the corporation’s assets, and 
they did not notify the surety until several years later, when 
the amounts thus misappropriated had greatly increased, 
the corporation was not allowed to recover the amounts 
stolen because they were bound, according to the contract, 
to notify the surety company in order that the proper steps 
might be taken for its protection. 

(Copyright, 1917, Ralph H. Eutz.) 


.A New Form of Personal Accounts Record. 





This very modern and practical little treatise begins with 
a discussion of the various methods of personal accounting 
and the importance of having a system and sticking to it. 
It discards double entry at once as unsuited to the purpo 
but presents a rather elaborate table in which all probable 
expenses for the year can be entered under appropriate 
headings. This is the “budget.” Then follow twelve large 
sheets, one for each month, on which all expenditures, no 
matter how small, can be entered under the headings used in 
the budget. At the bottom of each column are spaces for 
total, overrun and underrun. The pamphlet lias been pre- 
pared by Stephen Gilman, vice-president of the Tanner- 
Gilman Co., Public Accountants, and is published by the 
LaSalle Extension University of Chicago as part of the 
material of its course in higher accountancy. 
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“A fmall bit of gold is faid to have been once found in 
Greenville diftrict, on Paris’s Mountain, of fufficient quan- 
tity to be made into a ring; but this is a report of what is 


faid to have taken place many years ago.’ 


Thus wrote John Drayton in his description of the 
Greenville district appearing in a historical work on Sout! 
Carolina published in 1802. And even this author seemed 


to be somewhat skeptical as to the truth of the story. 

In 1917, one hundred and fifteen years after this quota- 
tion was written we find Greenville disposing of mill prod- 
ucts annually to the amount of $12,000,000; and paying out 
in payrolls for the support of its citizens $9,500,000 more. 
This would seem to indicate that there is quite a bit of gold 


to be extracted from the Greenville district, and those peo- 
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ple who have appreciated this fact are today each securing 
his “bit”. 

On the spot where in 1776 Richard Paris established his 
trading post with the Cherokee Indians, near the falls of 
the Reedy River, we have today a thriving city of 43,000 
people. Situated more than a thousand feet above the sea 
level; with a water supply obtained from natural mountain 
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springs on Paris Mountain; the home of six colleges, thir- 
teen cotton mills, fifty-two churches, ten banks and two build- 
ing and loan associations; Greenville stands in the center of 


a rectangular area 462 miles long by 186 miles wide con- 


taining in textile investments only, more than $165,000,000, 
and operating 9,689,367 spindles and 212,160 looms. No 
more fortunate location could have beer selected for the 
permanent home of the Southern Textile Exposition. 
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Two years ago in preparing a story of Textile Greenville, 
we stated that two factors entering largely into making 
Greenville the textile manufacturing center that it is, were 
At that time, we stated 
further that it would be better to say that the Reedy River 


the Reedy River and the railroads. 


with its rapids was the prime factor, inasmuch as these rap- 
ids interested the promoters and caused them to establish 
the first cotton mills in Greenville, while the railroads as- 
sisted, as always, by furthering industrial development. How- 
ever, without the railroads Greenville would never have occu- 
pied the commanding position it holds today as the largest 
inland cotton textile center in the United States. Five rail- 
roads serve Greenville giving it a daily schedule of sixty pas- 
senger trains. However, in this work of building Green- 
ville, the railroads have also found their “bit of gold”. 
From October 1, 1916, to September 1, 1917, three of these 
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five railroads brought into Greenville 35,931 carloads of ma- 
terials; while during this same period these same three rail- 
of fin- 


roads carried out from Greenville 30,155 earloads 


ished products. The payrolls of the railroad employees in 


the Greenville section amounts to two and a half million 
dollars in round numbers. The freight receipts of the rail- 
roads operating into Greenville are around three and a half 
million dollars annually. 

Cotton mill machinery and supplies are purchased in 
Greenville for seventy-seven Southern mills, the value of 
such purchases amounting to $5,000,000 annually in round 
numbers. Located in the city of Greenville continguous to 
this immense purchasing power, are thirty Southern Repre- 
sentatives and Manufacturers’ Agents. These, including the 
many hundreds who make headquarters elsewhere and visit 


Greenville on their regular trips through the South, are all 
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seeking the “bit of gold” that Greenville and its representa- 
tives have stored away waiting for the lucky men to lay 
claims thereto. 

Since those early days when the Reedy River furnished 
the motive power for Greenville’s early manufacturing es- 
tablishments, the great growth of cotton manufacturing in 
this section has demanded more and larger amounts of power 
and this power has been furnished through two sources: 
200,000 horsepower of electric current is available anywhere 
in the city and its environs, being drawn over the long dis- 
tance transmission lines of the Southern Power Company and 
it subsidiaries; also, a splendid grade of steam coal is 
within short transportation distance from the mines, this 
eoal coming in over the Southern Railway and the Carolina, 
Clinehfield & Ohio Railway. Because of the short and com- 
paratively direct haul from the mines to the city, coal prices 
are in full equity with those of other Southern cities and in 
many instances a decided advantage is placed on the side of 
Greenville. 

For a city so rich in business as has been indicated by 
the foregoing facts, it is absolutely necessary that the finan- 
cial institutions be active and solvent. We have already 
mentioned that ten banks are located in the city.—The fol- 
lowing items were taken from the last published statement 
of nine of these banks of Greenville at the close of business 
on September 11, 1917. The tenth bank is a new establish- 
ment and the statement was not included in this list. 
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NAME OF BANK oo i : 
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American Bank ...........0+: 489,353 “ | 135 
Bank of Commerce............ | 100,000 501,464 658,428) 1906 | 120 
City National Bank......... | 100,000 505,913 785,598] 1895 | 150 
Farmers and Merchants Bank 50,000 458,860/ 543,108) 1907 | 124 
First National Bank. . 100,000} 123,206) 885,089) 1,226,576] 1872 | 250 


100,000 36,179 720,619 961,799) 1908 | 125 
--| 125,000/ 259,758] 1,377,940! 1,920,299) 1907 | 300 

200,000! 149,462) 1,075,317! 1,450,379] 1887 | 1ée5 
748,228 813,575! 1916 | 


Fourth National Bank 

Norwood National Bank 
Peoples National Bank 
Piedmont Savings & Trust Co 50,000 15,346 





Total . . $900 000! $729,°94' $6,762,783) $9,°89,° 22) | 
(Cents Omitte: 
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Of the individual history of these banks we shall mention 
but one. The first bank to be organized in Greenville County 
and one of the oldest financial] institutions in upper South 
Carolina was the National Bank of Greenville, which was 
organized in 1872 by the late Hamlin Beattie, who from thie 
time of the organization of the bank until his death in 1914 
was the active head of the bank. For a number of years 
after this institution opened for business, it had the distine- 
tion of being the only bank in Greenville County and one 
of the very few in the Piedmont section. The bank was 
organized with a capital stock of $100,00Uv. 

Af the death of the president, Hamlin Beattie, in 1914, 


J. E. Beattie, who was Vice-President of the bank, was 





First NationaL Bank. 


elected to the presidency. J. E. Beattie was succeded, upon 
his death in 1916, by his son F. F. Beattie who is the pres- 
ent head of tlie institution. 

Several years ago the name of this bank was changed 
from The National Bank of Greenville to the First National 
Bank under which name it now operates. A photograph of 
its new home which was erected this past summer is shown 
herewith. 
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In this building the Keever Starch Co. has its Southern Offices. 
Here Capt. Ellison A. Smyth makes his headquarters. G. G. Slaugh- 
ae, the well known purchasing agent occupies a large part of one 
oor. 


The home offices of the Southeastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the Prudential Fire Insurance Company are lo- 
eated in Greenville. Two years ago the Southeastern Life 
Insurance Company erected for its own use a handsome 
office building of which it oceupies more than an en- 
The Southern offices of the Corn Products Refi 
ing Company, well known as manufacturers of textile 


starches, are located in this building; as is also the Southern 


tire floor. 


offices of the Kaustine Company, Inc., manufacturers of 
waterless toilets. 
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4th, 1916, will be more convincing than any dry list of sta- 
tistics. 

“T have visited many towns and cities in my travels, I 


Dr. Lumsden said: 


have spent twelve years in going through the states, but this 
is the first city I have raked with a fine tooth comb and 
yet found nothing to suggest for improvement to the munici- 
In eighteen months there has nof 
This is 


made 


pal health authorities. 
been a case of typhoid in your city of local origin. 


a wonderful story of achievement. Greenville has 


one of its best investments in public health.” 





THE Pornsetr Cius. 

Isefore the civil war Greenville had already become noted 
for its educational advantages, and the belief of the people 
of this section that education was the best legacy which a 
man could give to his children. It is natural, with the health- 





Main Burupinc, FurMAaN UNIVERSITY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Of hospitals there 
well trained staffs of doctors and nurses. 


are one city and two private, with 
However, in refer- 
ence to the publie health of the city as a whole, perhaps the 
following quotation from the remarks of Dr. L. L. Lumsden, 
Chief of the United States Public Health Service, at a meet- 
ing on Sanitation and Health held in Greenville on October 


ful surroundings and climatic conditions of Greenville, in 
the heart of the Piedmont section, that parents from all 
of the 
an at- 


over the South and in fact from many other parts 
country, should send their children to this section as 
tractive educational center. 


Space in this article is too limited to allow any details 
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THE San 
in eonnection to the several institutions of learning that 
are located in the Greenville section, but tlie following brief 
mention will give a general idea. Two long time tried 4nsti- 
tutions now being maintained successfully and increasing 
their facilities from year to year are the Furman University 
Both 
are located within the city limits of Greenville, not only ad- 
ding much to ‘the social life of the city, but also receiving 
from the examples of solidarity and co-operative work among 


for young men and Greenville’s College for Women. 


the business men of Greenville, an atmosphere of loyalty 
that is advantageous to students who obtain their education 
at these institutions. Also under Greenville ausipces is con- 
ducted the Chick Springs Military Academy, with its mod- 
ern equipment and progressive faculty. The Sacred Heart 
Academy is » well equipped institution for both boys and 
girls. In addition to these institutions may be mentioned 
two business colleges and one of the best publie school sys- 
tems located in the Southern states. 

In the October, 1915, number, Corron devoted two pages 
to telling why Greenville County should have concrete roads. 
Profiting ty the statements made therein Greenville County 
recently concluded to build $950,000 worth of 
roads. Near the city of Greenville these roads have been 
constructed of concrete and rockmac, while in the outlying 


improved 


districts topsoil roads have been graded and prepared. In 
this matter of roads, the city itself has not been backward 
and Greenville is today one of the best paved cities in 
America. 

Mention has already been made of several individual 
lines of business more or less closely related to the textile 
industry whose headquarters, or Southern offices, are located 
in Greenville. Brief sketches of a few others would not be 
amiss, and in fact could hardly be omitted from any real 
story of Greenville. 

The office of J. E. Sirrine and the organization he has 
built up around him has become well known tliroughout the 
Southern section of the country as perhaps the most promi- 
nent architectural and engineering organization in the South. 
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While Mr. Sirrine was originally in charge of the Greenville 
office of Lockwood, Greene & Company, in February, 1902, 
he went into business for himself and during the fifteen 
years in which he and his organization have been operating, 
in the neighborhood of four hundred separate industrial 
plants have been designed, the total cost aggregating around 
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$135,000,000. At the time of writing, we are advised that 
this organization is engaged on approximately thirty-eight 
operations for their clients. 

It will also be remembered that Mr. Sirrine took a very 
prominent part in the first Southern Textile Exposition and 
he has taken an equally prominent part in the second 
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Southern Textile Exposition which is to be held in December. 
The Exposition Building was designed in Mr. Sirrine’s of- 
fice and a competent engineer from his office has been giv- 
ing the consteuction of the building his personal attention 
ever since the contractor began work. 

Another notable feature about Mr. Sirrine’s organization 
and about his ability to pick competent men, is noted in the 
fact that a great many of the Southern representatives for 
machinery organizations and in other lines of business were 
originally selected and employed by Mr. Sirrine in some ca- 
pacity in connection with his offices. 

As an illustration of this mention might be made of Hun- 
tington & Guerry, electrical contractors, with offices in the 
Masonic Building in Greenville. This firm, which was form- 
ed in Greenville about two years ago, has met with a high 
degree of suecess and made a large circle of friends among 
the mill men by reason of the sterling quality of their work 
and the high plane of their business dealings. They have 
‘ adopted the name “trouble-proof” for their industrial elec- 
: trical installations and from the experience of their clients 
this name seems to be well chosen. 
| Exhibitors in the first Southern Textile Exposition held 


Ww llare 


conte Satie 
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Gower-McBee Exectric Co. 


in the Piedmont & Northern Warehouses at Greenville, two 
years ago, will remember that this firm installed all the elec- 
trical equipment for that occasion. They are doing the same 
thing in the new and permanent home of the Exposition. 
This splendid $130,000 building, besides having a brilliant 
lighting system, will have facilities for the connection of 
various types of power driven exhibits and for ornamental 
lighting effects sueh as may be required by the individual 
exhibitor. 

Huntington & Guerry have installed the electrical equip- 
ment in many of tlie notable Southern mills erected in the 
past two years, including the Erlanger Mills at Lexing- 
ton, N. C.; the Republie Cotton Mills No. 2, at Great Falls, 
S. C.; the P. H. Hanes Knitting Company at Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; the Hawthorn Spinning Mills at Clover, S. C.; the 
Wiscassett & Efird Mills, of the Cannan Group at Albe- 
merle, N. C.; besides changing over to electrical drive many 
mills previously driven by steam power among which are the 
Chiquola Manufacturing Co., at Honea Path, S. C.; The 
American Spinning Company, at Greenville, S. C.; The 
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Baldwin Mills, at Chester, 8. C.; The Durham Hosiery Mills, 
at Chapel Hill, N. C 
Albemarle, N. C. 
stallations of full electric 


.; and The Efird Manufacturing Co., at 
Among their present contracts are the in- 
drive in the Pasolet Manufactur- 
ing Co., at New Holland, Ga., and The Gainesville Cotton 


Mills, at Gainesville, Ga., as well as the wiring of two of the 


~ ~ 





J. A. Preer Roorine Co. 


United States National Guard Camps, Camp Sevier at 
About 
sixteen thousand lights are being installed at each of these 


Greenville aud Camp Wadsworth at Spartanburg. 


camps. 

Mr. Huntington of this firm was formerly employed in 
engineering and construction work with the General Electric 
Company, while Mr. Guerry was in the Electrical Depart- 
ment of J. E. Sirrine. 

Also located in the Masonic Temple are the Greenville 
offices of the Saco-Lowell Shops in charge of R. M. Maul- 


din, another man formerly of Mr. Sirrine’s office. This of- 





M. MANNING, SPECIALIST IN CoTTON MILL 
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OFFICE OF \. 


fice is a braneli office of the main Southern office at Charlotte, 
N. C., which is in charge of Rogers W. Davis, Southern 


Agent. 









Still another ex-employee of Mr. Sirrine’s office, with 
offices in the Masonic Building, is Milton G. Smith, who for 


a number of years has represented the Jones & Laughlin 






Steel Company as special representative in power trans- 





: mission work. He is a well known and deservedly popular 





manufacturers’ agent. This same office building is also the 


home of the Southern Office of the Mason Machine Works, 








with Edwin Howard, the popular treasurer of the Southern 
Textile Exposition, Ine., in charge. 

A. B. Carter, the secretary of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation and Southern representative for some Northern 
equipment firms, also has offices in this building. 

On the first floor of the Masonic Temple Building is 
the offices and display rooms of the Greenville Agency of 
3urroughs Adding Machine Company, in charge of 
Sales Manager Floyd Hughes. Mr. Hughes is a native of 
He began work with the Burroughs Adding 


the 


North Carolina. 


MaNaGER FLoyp Hugues at His Desk. 


Machine Company in 1912 as junior salesman at Jackson, 
Miss. He was transferred to Shreveport, La., in 1913 to 


take charge of the office in that city. Later on he was sent 


to Muskogee, Okla., and from there to Charlotte, N. C. 
Having demonstrated his ability to the Burroughs peo- 
ple they decided to give him some Northern experience and 
they removed him to Cincinnati, Ohio., where he stayed 
until January 1, 1915, when he was placed in Greenville 
with instructions to open an agency at this place. Since 
that time he has increased the Company’s business in the 
Greenville section over three hundred per cent. 
Mr. Hughes is very popular in the Greenville section, 
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is a member of the Chamber of Commerce of Greenville, a 
member of the Rotary Club, the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, the Poinsett Club and the Country Club. He is a 
member of the Mystie Shrine, and is interested in anything 
tending to build up Greenville. 

A special item of note in connection with Mr. Hughes 
















ENTRANCE OF THE FourtTH NATIONAL BANK. 


and Greenville, is the fact that Mr. Hughes and the Green- 
ville office of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company this 
year leads the entire Burroughs organization of the United 
States and Canada in the percentage of business secured. 

A little more than twelve’ years ago the Barber-Colman 
Company, of Rockford, Ill, located its installation head- 
Since that time, owing to the devel- 
opment of business in this section, they have added to the 
office until all of their Southern business is handled from 
the Greenville office. This office embraces the Sales De- 
partment, the Installation Department, the Repair Depart- 
ment and a Supply Depot. 

The Supply Depot and Repair Department are two 
features of this organization that are of especial interest. 


quarters in Greenville. 


A large supply of warp tying machine parts and hand knot- 
ter parts are carried in stock, as well as complete hand 
knotters. Orders are filled the day they are received and 
in this way the Barber-Colman Company’s Southern cus- 
tomers receive genuine service. 

We are gublishing herewith a photograph of the Green- 


ville repair shop of this company which is in the same 





PLANT OF Norris BROTHERS FROM THE RAILROAD. 
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building with the offices. This 
repair shop is especially equip- 
ped for rebuilding the hand 
knotter or the yarn tying ma- 
chine complete. Men specially 
trained in this particular work 
are employed in this depart- 


ment all the year around. 


This branch is in charge of 
J. H. Spencer, who was made 
manager of the Southern Of- 
fices of the company in Jan- 


uary, 1917. Mr. Spencer was 
at that time one of the more 
experienced men in the com- 
pany’s employ, having been 
one of the Barber-Colman 
demonstrators in England 
when the Barber warp tying 
machine was introduced into 
that country. 


Also employed in this office as a permanent superintend- 
ent of installation is N. H. Alford who entered the employ 
of the Barber-Colman Company as an installer of their 
machines in 1906. 

A manufacturing plant with factory in Greenville, whose 
business is interrelated with the textile industry, is that of 
Norris Bros., makers of shuttles and shuttle blocks. The 
partnership of Norris Bros., was originally formed at West- 
C., in 1910 and consisted entirely in get- 
ting out material or shuttle blocks for North- 
ern shuttle manufacturers, as well as a large amount of 
stock for the European export trade. This business was so 
successful that in 1914 it was moved from Westminster to 
Greenville and incorporated, the capital stock being placed 
at $70,000. At the present time they not only do a large 
business in shuttle blocks, but they also manufacture the 
Brown hand threading shuttle and some other supplies for 
cotton mill work which are manufactured from wood. 

Another manufacturing plant catering to the textile field 
for the jarger part of its business is the Greenville Iron 
Works, contractors for all classes of castings and machine 
work. This company has been in business in Greenville for 
three and one-lialf years and is now working thirty molders 
They make a specialty of cotton mill 
They 


minster, 8. 
raw 


and ten machinists. 
castings in grey iron, semi-steel, brass and aluminum. 
also do all classes of general repair work and have com- 
plete equipment for boring engine cylinders and valves, fit- 
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ting crank-pins, and doing other similar repair work that a 
modern machine shop run in connection with a foundry 
ean handle. They are also agents for numerous supply 
lines, one specialty being the Schultz belting, of which they 
sarry about $8,000 worth in stock. 

One of the aggressive concerns in Greenville that makes 
a strong bid for textile business, is the Sullivan-Markley 
Hardware Company. This is a wholesale and retail concern 
and is closely related to the Sullivan Hardware Company, 
which has a wholesale and retail establishment in Anderson, 
and a retail store in Belton. 

It was about forty years ago that the Sullivan Brothers 
started in the hardware business at Anderson. The busi- 
ness grew and prospered and a branch store was later 
established at Belton. Four years ago this company bought 
out the Markley Hardware and Manufacturing Company, 
of Greenville, which had originally been an exclusive buggy 
manufacturing concern and had made buggies even before 
the Civil War. 

The new company became known as the Sullivan-Mark- 
ley Hardware Company. The manufacturing end of the 
business was dropped and immediate steps were taken to 
establish a modern, progressive wholesale and retail hard- 
ware and mill supply business. 


The concerns at Greenville, Anderson and Belton are run 





































































FRONT OF THE BiG WAREHOUSE OF THE SULLIVAN- 

MarKLEY Harpware Co. 
as separate organizations, though the control of all three 
is in the hands of the president, W. W. Sullivan, of Ander- 
son, who, with the heirs of his three brothers, owns the large 
majority of tlie stock. The companies at Anderson and 
Greenville, in fact, are active competitors for the wholesale 
trade of this territory. From three to five salesmen cover 
the greater part of South Carolina and North Georgia for 
~ach concern. 

As an example of the volume of business to be secured 
The 
local manager of this company recently stated that his 
company sold eight carloads of these buckles last year. 


in this section, take the small item of bale tie buckles. 





Tue Home or THE CarouiIna Suppiy Co. 


Another 'mill supply house, that within three years, has 
completed an attractive building in Greenville for its own 
use, is the Carolina Supply Co., This company was orga- 
nized in 1899 by D. G. Morton, at that time the president 
of the concern, and T. S. Inglesby, the treasurer. Mr. Mor- 
ton died two years ago and Mr. Inglesby is now the presi- 
dent, while F. J. P. Cogswell is the treasurer. The com- 
pany has four traveling representatives and transacts a 
large amount of business in North and South Carolina and 
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Georgia. That the business has been growing may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the capital stock of this company 
was recently increased from $25,000 to $100,000. 

The new building is of modern four-story fire-proof 
construction located on a prominent corner, near the center 
of the business section. A spur of the Southern Railway 
runs to the rear of the building, which makes it convenient 
for loading and unloading and making quick shipments. 

Greenville is further represented in the mill supply field 
by the Manufacturers’ Wurehouse Company, of whicli H. C. 
Mims is in active charge. This company is well located in 
a two-story fire-proof building, beside the P. & N. Terminal. 
Certain mill supply lines are carried in stock and in addi- 
tion the company acts as manufacturers’ agent and as South- 
ern distributor for a number of well known lines. Among 
these may be mentioned The J. F. & W. H. Warren Com- 
pany, leather belting manufacturers; the Dary Ring Trav- 
eler Company; The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, man- 
ufacturers of Pyrene fire extinugishers; The Magnolia Metal 
Company, babbitt metal; The Wm. C. Robinson & Sons 
Company, oils and greases; Manhattan Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company; Southeastern Paper Company; Thie Kee- 
ver Starch Company, textile and laundry starches; and the 
Twisted Wire & Steel Company, manufacturers of bale ties. 

Another edneern doing business in that 
should, perhaps be mentioned in this same class is the Poe 
Hardware & Supply Company. This firm was organized 
about thirty-five years ago under the name of Wilkins, Poe 
& Company. After the death of Mr. Wilkins the firm took 
its present name with N. C. Poe, Sr., and N. C. Poe, Jr., 
as the owners of the business. This firm is more strictly 
speaking a hardware concern rather thar a mill supply 
house, inasmuch as they specialize in builders’ hardware and 
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similar materials. 


‘Pictures of Figures’’ 


A remarkably interesting pamphlet has just been pub- 
lished by the LaSalle Extension University, of Chicago, on 
“Graphie Charts for the Business Man.” It is the work 
of Stephen Gilman, C.P.A., vice president of the Tanner- 
Gilman Company, publie accountants. 

“The entire subject is only in its infancy,” says Mr. Gil- 
man, “and it may reasonably be expected that the art will 
be developed very extensively within the next decade. Un- 
questionably, the enthusiasm of business men and account- 
ants for these ‘pictures of figures’ is becoming greater every 
day.” 

Besides a clear account of the whole process of graph 
making, this booklet contains 56 examples of graphs, from 
the simplest forms to highly elaborate charts. They inelude 
records of manufacturing costs, production, business organ- 
ization, flow of materials, salaries of employees, net profits, 
relation of stock market to business activity, salesman’s pro- 
duetivity, sales, responses to advertisements, geographical 
distribution of eustomers, collections, relation of assets to 
liabilities, shipments, eash balances, time studies, idle time, 
traffic, bank deposits, complaints, telephone service, and 
many other things. These charts are so selected as to illus- 
trate all the principal varieties of graphs in use at the pres- 
ent time. 

The pamphlet has been prepared for use in the Business 
Administration Course of the LaSalle Extension University. 
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OWhat the Southern lextile Exposition 
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Means to the City of Greenville 
By A.L.Mills 





A. L. Mills, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Greenville, S. C., has been in the banking 
business ever since his graduation from Davidson Col- 
lege, N. C., in 1903. Beginning as runner for the 
People’s Bank of Greenville, he later became connected 
with the City National Bank, of which, in time, he 
became assistant cashier. J. W. Norwood, President 
of the City National, recognizing Mr. Mills’ inherent 
ability to organize, moved him around during the next 
five years to various banks connected with the Nor- 
wood interests. Early in 1910 Mr. Mills was elected 
Vice-President and Cashier of The Fourth National 
Bank of Greenville, a position which he still holds. 

















The Southern Textile Exposition would be a valuable 
asset to any community, but it is more valuable to Green- 
ville than it would be to any other city in the United States. 


The opportunity of being introduced and becoming 
favorably known to the large number of prominent and 
wealthy visitors included among the exhibitors and others 
who attend the exposition bi-annually, is one of unusual 
advantage as an advertising proposition alone, aside from 
the money spent by them during their stay. 

My reason for saying that the exposition is more valua- 
ble to Greenville than it would be to any other city in the 
United States is that there are more people included in 
Greenville and this immediate territory who are directly or 
indirectly interested in the textile industry than ean be found 
within the same area at any place in the United States, 
except perhaps, in the Fall River section of Massachusetts. 
The people in Massachusetts are near the points at which a 
large portion of the textile machinery is manufactured and 
see new machines demonstrated at small loss of time and 
‘expense, whereas, because of this loss of time and the 
‘expense attached, it is almost impossible for a superin- 














tendent, overseer, or ambitious mill worker in the South 
who wishes to learn about new machinery or new processes 
at first hand to do so. The Southern Textile Exposition 
enables hundreds of such men to avail themselves of an 
opportunity every two years, which without this exposition 
would be entirely beyond their reach. 

Many mill workers having little or no ambition will 
attend the Textile Exposition out of curiosity. The sight 
of new machinery in operation is sure to extend the vision 
of these people and kindle within them the fires of ambition 
that will lead to a broader and larger usefulness. The work 
of the Salvation Army shows that some people will accept 
religion if delivered at their door. Education delivered at 
the door of tlie cotton mill operatives by the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition is sure to benefit large numbers of them. 

No one could have attended the 1915 show without being 
impressed by the eagerness with which the textile people 
from doffers to mill presidents sought information. The 
interested groups of operatives that could be seen gathered 
around a new machine earnestly discussing its operation 
spoke loudly of the educational value of the exposition to 
all these people. 

The value of all of this to the exhibitor can be readily 
seen as he is presenting his product to the people who will 
use and probably have a voice in the selection of textile 
machinery. 

I therefore believe that the selection of Greenville as 
the home of the Southern Textile Exposition is a happy one, 
both from the standpoint of the exhibitors and the people 
of the community. 

Greenville owes a debt of gratitude to the committee 
who located the exposition here and also to the exhibitors 
who by their patronage make possible this splendid educa- 


tional enterprise. 
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| Governors of the Southern Textile Association, was 
| employed by the Pelzer Mfg. Co. and the Belton Mills 
for a period of nine years. He started the Merrimack 
Mill No. 2, at Huntsville, Ala., (then the largest mill 
in the South) and was superintendent about five years. 
He then went to the Inman (S. C.) Mills as superin- 
| tendent, remaining there seven years. He became 
; 


| F. Gordon Cobb, the Chairman of the Board of 
| 


superintendent of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., at Green- 
1916. 


ville, in 








The words exposition or show convey to most people 
the thought that they are going to see something merely 
for pleasure, but the Textile Exposition has a far deeper 
meaning to overseers and superintendents because we know 
we are going to have the opportunity of getting several 
years schooling, so to speak, crowded into a few days. 

When you realize that an overseer or superintendent 
will get more information about cotton mill machinery at 
this show than he could possibly get in severa] months of 
travel and at an expense of scveral hundred dollars, you 
too will say it will he a liberal education to attend. 

Perhaps some mill president may reason that as his mill 
has been built some years and his machinery is considered 
old, it would not do his overseers or superintendent any 
good to visit the show except as a pleasure trip but, if he 
would only take the trouble to look into the matter he would 
find that more changes have been made in old machinery 
by overseers and superintendents seeing the improvenients 
on new machinery than from any other one source. 
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At one of the recent textile shows a superintendent 
stopped at a booth where looms were running, and io con- 
versation with the demonstrator he remarked he was having 
some trouble with his shuttles misthreading. The demon- 
strator asked him what pattern of shuttle he was using. 

“T don’t know what pattern it is”, he replied, “but it is 
the same eye we have had all the time”. 

To make a long story short it developed that the firm 
making the shuttles had discarded that pattern some time 
ago, but the superintendent was still getting the old pat- 
tern because he was specifying it on his requisitions. 

A few years ago the traverse motion on spinning frames, 
built to make 38’s to 40’s filling, ran very slow. On later 
model frames the traverse ran 30 to 50 per cent faster. 
We at once reasoned that if it was better for the new 
spinning why would it no’ help the old—and it did. 

Thousands of just such experiences could be cited to 
show how we overseers and superintendents profit by at- 
In fact the bringing together 





tending the Textile Shows. 
of overseers and superintendents at Textile Meetings for 
the disenssion of manufacturing problems and the attend- 
ing of Textile Shows to observe the most modern machinery, 
has in a large measure, helped us to meet the higli cost of 
labor by making improvements in our management and by 
keeping our machinery up to date. 

In my opinion there is a promising future for the Sou- 
thern Textile Exposition, and, I believe, it will contribute 
largely to the rapid growth of the Soutlh’s greatest indus- 
try. 
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Second Southern Textile Exposition 


The official opening of the Second Soutliern Textile 
Exposition which is scheduled for 3 o’clock on the after- 
noon of Monday, December 10th, 1917, will mark the ful- 
fillment of an ideal which has occupied the minds of many 
Greenville men since the First Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion was held in that city two years ago. 

We have commented elsewhere in this issue upon the 
cooperation and the quality of organization that made a 
success of the first exposition and which has, through hard 
work and constant application, succeeded in capitalizing the 
idea of a permanent textile building which germinated in 
the minds of these Greenville workers before the opening 
of the Show two years ago. When it became apparent that 
it was to be an assured success, application for a charter for 
A permanent association to be known as The Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition, Inc., was made at Columbia, 8. C. in those 
early days, and after the close of the 1915 Exposition the 
plans were completed and thie corporation formed that 
today owns and controls the new $130,000 textile building 
in which this Second Southern Textile Exposition wil! be 
held in December. 

In the Pre-Exposition Number of Corton in 1915 we 
headed this section “Dividend Payers To Be Shown at The 
Southern Textile Exposition”. With scarcely an exception 
the Southerp mill men from presidents to department heads 
attended, as did many others of lower degree who were am- 
bitious to achieve something better and sought to learn 
from the exhibits shown. Two years ago many of those 
attending the Exposition made purchases of machinery and 
equipment for their mills, and from letters received from 
some of them regarding this equipment, we are inclined 
1o believe that they not only consider them “dividend pay- 
ers”, but in some instances such’ equipment has come to be 
considered an absolute essential in mill operation. 

The two years which have elapsed since the first exposi- 
tion have worked many changes. The country is now upon 
a war footing, and with war revenue taxes to be paid and 
liberty bonds to be purchased, it is absolutely necessary 
for every manufacturing plant to be operated upon the 
basis of its fullest efficiency. In many cases the personnel 
of the mills have changed. In a great many cases impor- 
tant improvements have heen made in those “dividend pay- 
ers” that were shown two years ago. In other instances 
new “dividend payers” Have been devised and placed upon 
the market. Tt will be a liberal education for any mill man 
to visit this Exposition in December and arrangements 
should be made to stay at least two days at the Show. 

A great many mills have already arranged to have 
their superintendents and department heads attend this 
Exposition in relays at the expense of the mill. How about 
you, Mr. Treasurer, have you arranged for your executive 
men to attend? 

Greenville is working under a handicap this year from 
the standpoint of hotel accommodations. At Camp Sevier 
many thousands of National soldiers are located and the 
relatives of these soldiers have thronged to the hotels in 
Greenville thereby reducing the regular accommodations 
in those hostelries. “However, arrangements liave been per- 


fected tending to reduce this extraordinary condition du- 
ring the week of the Exposition. Moreover, the Imperial 
Hotel has more than doubled its capacity, and one or two 
smaller hotels have been equipped since the last Greenville 
Show. Furthermore, a committee has been appointed to 
tabulate all the private accommodations in Greenville and its 
surrounding villages. 

Just at the left of the main entrance on the first floor 
of the Exposition Building will be found the general offi- 
ces of the Exposition Company and at this point, or at 
the Information Bureau directly across the entrance hall 
any needful information may be obtained not only about 
the Exposition, but about the location of rooming houses, 
hotels, or any other facts desired by the visitors to Green- 
ville. In addition to the various restaurants already in 
operation, a number of churches will operate large lunch 
rooms contiguous to the Exposition Building, as in 1915. 

As was the case two years ago, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association have recognized the value of 
this Exposition and are arranging to hold a meeting of the 
Board of Governors of that Association some time during 
Exposition week. This is the regular fall meeting of the 
Board of Governors at which time the selection of a con- 
vention place for the ensuing year is decided upon. It is 
of interest to note that one of the members of this Board 
of Governors is General L. D. Tyson, who is now stationed 
at Camp Sevier, near Greenville, as Brigade Commander. 
Whether the circumstances will be such that General Tyson 
ean attend this meeting of the Board Governors is not 
known, but his many friends hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing him either upon that occasion or some time during 
the week of the Show. | 


The Southern Textile Association will hold its Semi- 
Annual Meeting during the last three days of the Exposi- 
tion, December 13-14 and 15. 


It is also announced by President J. M. Davis of the 
Southern Textile Association that the following special 
days will be observed: 


Wednesday, December 12th, Section Men’s Day. 

Thursday, December 13th, Overseers’ Day. 

Friday, December 14th, Superintendents’ Day. 

Saturday, December 15th, Mill Girls Day. 

Arrangements have been made to have one or more 
brass bands to furnish music throughout the entire week of 
the Exposition. These bands will doubtless be some of the 
mill bands of the South, several of which have a splendid 
record for ability. 

Of course you are going! We'll meet you there. 

First Floor. 

Space 1. The Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will hiave in this space a demonstrating exhibit of 
the Clipper lacers in the various sizes. Emil Kapprell will 
have charge of this exhibit. 

Spaces 2 to 33. In these space the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
with executive offices at 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass., 
and shops at Biddeford, Me., Lowell, Mass., and Upper 
Newton Falls, Mass., will exhibit a Kitson card and picker 
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Also, a 40 inch revolving flat card; a four delivery drawing 
frame equipped with metallic drawing rolls; a fine roving 


frame; a tape driven spinning frame of their new model; 


a spooler; a dry ring twister with tape driven spindles; 
and a camless winder. It will be noted that this list of 


equipment to be exhibited includes practically all of the 
regular The 
demonstrators will call especial attention to the spinning 
which is illustrated herewith, and which is a depar- 


processes used in the average cotton mill. 


frame, 


ture in design and construction from the conventional 
spinning frame. All of this machinery is taken from equip- 
ment going South for actual use, and are not machines 


built for exposition purposes only. This exhibit will be 
in charge of Rogers W. Davis of Charlotte, 


Agent for the Saco-Lowell Shops. In attendance will be 


the Southern 


James Strang of the Boston office, Superintenden: of 
Erection Harry C. Cole, Selling Agt. U. S. Washburn, and 


Fred T. Brooks of Charlotte, also R. M. Mauldin and Wal- 
ter W. 

Spaces 34 to 49 inclusive. The Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., the oldest builders of textile 
machinery in the country, having been established in 1831, 


Gayle of Greenville. 
one of 


will have an interesting and attractive exhibit in these 
spaces, where the latest improvements on their machinery 
will be demonstrated while working as near as possible 
under mill conditions. 

All of the machines exhibited have been sold to mills 
regular equipment and they show 
put into its 


in the South as parts of 
the high grade of workmanship that is always 
products. The following is a list of machinery that this 
concern will exhibit: 

A Whitin new pattern drawing frame of five deliveries, 
°-inech eans equipped with front, back and full can stop 
motions, Ermen top roll clearers, ete. 

A Whitin roving frame, 104 spindles, 7 in by 3%4-inch 
5-inch space, with self-balanced rails, case-hard- 
ball-bearing top rolls, self oiling 


bobbin, 


ened front steel rolls, 


steps, ete. 

A Whitin eight head high speed comber with Whitin 
waste condenser. On this machine are some of the new 
improvements on which patents are pending by which closer 
adjustments of settings and timings can be obtained. By the 
use of these improvements the waste percentage is more ac- 
eurately governed and the cotton is more thoroughly clean- 


Saco-LOWELL New Mopet Tape Driven SPINNING FRAME. 


ed and combed, with a given percentage of waste, than has 
ever before been possible. Another improvement on the 
machine to which attention is ealled is the Whitin waste 
condenser. When using this device it will be noted there 
is less handling of the waste; that the needle half laps and 
brushes are always clean and that no dust ean be seen flying 
around the machines. 

A Whitin tape drive spinning frame, 36-spindles, 31/4- 
inch guage equipped with foot end drive, Whitin patent 
metallic thread boards, case-hardened front rolls, ete. 

A Whitin-Owen feeler motion which unfortunately 
owing to lack of floor space, can not be applied to a work- 
ing loom, will attract the attention of automatic loom users 
because of the great savings of yarn made possible by its 
use. Its action does not depend upon the use of a bunch 
of yarn nor does it require the use of a special style of 
bobbin and it is so adaptable that it can be applied to any 
make of automatic loom in less than an hour. 

At the exhibit there will also be samples of flyers, spin- 
dles and rings which show the perfection that has been at- 
tained along these lines of work. Tlie exhibit will be in 
charge of Walter S. Brown from the works, and during 
the week representatives and officials from the Southern 
office and works will be in attendance. 

Spaces 50 to 65. The Mason Machine Works of Taun- 
ton, Mass., will exhibit a Mason spinning frame showing 
some special features. The bearings for the tin cylinders 
are all provided with ring oiling bearings as illustrated. 
Roller stands have wide bearing#, and can be built so that 
individual setting of middle and back roller can be obtain- 
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ed. 
tons. 
a boss. 
top roll. 
The additional expense is justified and they recommend 
They also call attention to their new 


This is an advantage when spinning long stapled cot- 
Steel rollers are made usually with one thread to 
Bosses are invariably longer than the boss of the 
Case hardened rolls are now very largely used. 


them in all cases. 
method of coupling steel rol.s by which the square hereto- 
fore used is entirely done away with. They also invite 
particular attention to the method of driving four spindles 
with one band. This is worthy of careful attention. 

In addition to the foregoing, this company will show 
an 81 inch sheeting loom making sheeting, a standard 40 
inch print cloth loom in operation and a 36 inch chambray 


loom with feeler motion. They wi: call attention to a num- 





SpinpLe Drivine py Means or Enpiess Fiat Tapes. 


ber of special points in the construction of these new model 
Mason looms, among which’ are the following: The frame 
and girths are of new design. The take-up motion is posi- 
tively driven from tlie cam shaft by bevel gears, driving by 
means of a worm and worm gear a train of gears leading 
to the high take-up roller. The let-off motion is an im- 
proved Bartlett type, modified to meet the requirements 
of a continuous running automatic loom and uniformly un- 
winds the warp in conformity with the demands of the 
take-up. The automatic motions operating on this loom are 
built and attached by the Hopedale Mfg. Co. of Milford, 
Mass., and consist of a filling mechanism, warp stop motion, 
thread eutting temples and feeler mechanism. The filling 
change mechanism operates a full sized hopper or magazine. 
The shuttle feeler and feed mechanism provide for a bobbin 
being always in position for transfer to the shuttle, even 
though there be but one bobbin in the hopper. The warp 
stop motion is extremely simple, the interruption of the 
full swing of the feeler bar causes the loom to stop and 
in so doing the wires are not damaged. The feeler mech- 
anism, known as the “nor-dray” filling feeler, does not 
require special bobbins, shuttles, bunch builders on spinning 
frames or complicated battery parts. This exhibit will 
be in charge of Southern Agent Edwin Howard of Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Spaces 66 to 68. The Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., 
Groveville, N. J., will show their Hussong machines for 
yarn dyeing or bleaching, in which the skeins are suspended 
from a rack, while the flow of the liquor may be reversed 
at will. It is probable that the Uniform dyeing machine 
and the Morris canvas baskets will also be shown. The 
exhibit will be in charge of J. Harry Thompson. 
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Spaces 69 and 70. Ashworth Bros., Ine., of Charlotte, 
N. C., will oceupy this space with an exhibit of card eloth- 
ing of their manufacture. 

Spaces 71 to 76. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., will show an automatie duck loom and an 
automatie gingham loom. 


tion. 


The latter appears in the illustra- 


For several years there has been a call for an automatic 
loom on which goods could be woven with filling of different 
colors inserted at pre-determined intervals, and equipped 
with the necessary detector and safety devices to admit of 
weaving nearly perfect goods. As a result of the experi- 
mental work earried on for a considerable period of time, 
and the inventions resulting therefrom, a loom which is a 
marvel of ingenuity, accuracy and efficiency was evolved. 

The construction embodies simple and efficient means 
adapted to keep in practically continuous operation a loom 
weaving goods with filling of two or more colors, automat- 
ically changing, just before the exhaustion of the filling, 
the depleted bobbin, and supplanting it with a filled one of 
the same color selected from the magazine. ‘ 

The loom is equipped with a stationary magazine or 
battery, holding in reverse, in vertical ways, tlie filled bob- 
bins. Immediately in front of the magazine is a detector 
feeling through to the bobbon. While the bobbin retains 
sufficient quantity of filling, the feeler motion is inopera- 
tive; upon the near exhaustion of the filling, the feeler be- 
comes operative, causing the indication for the initial move- 


ment of the bobbin from the magazine and then the dis- 





Crompton & KNOWLES AUTOMATIC GINGHAM LOOM. 


placing of the bobbin in the shuttle by a filled one of the 
corresponding color. 

The the 
devised and constructed that the selecting from the magazine 


various inventions embodied in loom are so 
of other than the proper color required in the pattern 
being woven is impossible, as the mechanism controlling 
this selection is always in unison with the operating shuttle. 
This development admits of a very material saving in the 
weave room expense on account of the almost continuous 
running of the loom, and the fact that a greater number 
of looms than of the ordinary type can be operated by one 
They invite inspection of this loom, and full 
information will be gladly furnished to all interested by 


the competent representatives who will be in charge of the 


weaver. 


demonstration. 
Spaces 77 and78. ‘The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., of Phila- 


delphia, Pa., will show in these spaces their regular duplex 
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flat stee] heddles and harness frames for all fabrics, from 
Also steel doups for lenos and 


fine silks to,jute baggings. 
The special feature 


every size and style of drop wires. 
of this exhibit will be their double-bar duplex harness for 
weaving the higher sley fabrics of two-harness weaves. 
This harness has, it is said, become very successful in a num- 


ber of Southern mills. Inasmuch as-the loom harness of 


this company will be running on some of the looms in the 
operating exhibit at the exposition, this company was as- 
signed to spaces on the first floor in spite of the fact that 


they had no moving machinery in their exhibit. This loca- 


tion placed them the that 
operation so they could point out to interested inquirers 
the advantages of The 
exhibit will be in charge of Hampton Smith, the Southern 
C. It is probable 


convenient to looms were in 


their double-bar duplex harness. 


manager, with offices in Greenville, S. 
that one or more members of the firm from Philadelphia, 
will be present, as well as the Eastern manager from the 
I., office. 

Spaces 79 to 81. The Page Woven Wire Fence Co., of 
Adrian, Mich., will exhibit fences of their manufacture for 
Suitable 


Prov idenee, R. 


factory protection and other similar purposes: 
representatives will be present to advance the claims of this 
eompany and the advantages of woven wire fence. 

Spaees 82 to 86. The Economy Baler Company, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., will show in these spares a number of presses 
of their manufacture including some special new designs. 
S. Hulme, the 
offices in 


The exhibit will probably be in ehiarge of J. 


this company with 


southern representative of 
Atlanta. 
Charlotte, 


94. Stuart W. Cramer, of 


Spaces 87 to 
N. C., will show in these spaces several types of his well 
known humidifying heads and other humidifying and con- 
ditioning equipment. The exhibit wil] be in charge of rep- 
resentatives from the Charlotte office and Mr. Cramer will 
probably be personally present one or two days during the 
week. 

Spaces 95 to 102 and 110. 
Readville, Mass., will present in these spaces an interesting 
exhibit of their “Tdeal” looms. 
These wil] be in operation upon a variety of fabries. The 
exhibit will probably be in charge of the Southern agents 
of this company, D. C. Dunn, and David L. Mackay, of the 
It is probable that other representatives 


The Stafford Company of 


well known automatic 


Charlotte office. 


from the Readville office of the also be in 


company will 
attendance. 
Specialty Co., of 


spaces various prod- 


Textile 


The 


’., wil] exhibit in these 


103 to 109. 


paces 
Greenwood, S. 
uets of their mannfacture, but wil] snecialize on the Roberts 


roving clamp and spinning frame.cleaner. This is a device 


> BS - P Lf - . ‘a > . . 
for eliminating waste in front of or on the deliverv side 


of the rolls of a spinning frame, all roving from the ecard 
room going into yarn. As tlie result of this elimination. 
the company claims a number of important savines to be 
eotton mill. These will probably 


obtained in the average 


be demonstrated on a fra in operation at the exposition. 
G. F. Roberts, the inventor of the system, and superinten- 
dent of the Textile Specialty Co., factory at Belton, 8. C., 
will probably have charge of the exhibit. 

Warren Webster & Co., Point and 
Pearl Sts., Camdert, N. J., will have on display a full line 


of Webster radiator return “sylphon” traps, and Webster 


17747 


Space No. 11 
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radiator supply “modulation” valves, as well as other Web- 
ster steam specialties that are used in connection with 
Webster systems of steam heating, ete. They will also 
have on view an automatic stereoptican machine showing 
views of prominent mills, ete., throughout the South, which 
are equipped with the Webster system. The exhibit will 
be in charge of John B. Dobson, the southeastern district 
manager. F. H. Verlander, Jr., also of the Atlan a office 
will doubtless be in attendance. 

Spaces 112 and 113. The Charlotte Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Charlotte, N. C., will show in these spaces producis 
of their manufacture which will be thoroughly demon- 
strated by representatives in charge. 

Spaces 114 and 115. The Franklin Process Company, 
291 Promenade Street, Providence, R. I., will show some of 
the produets dyed by their well known process of dyeing 
(that is by passing the liquor through the material instead 
of passing the material through the liquor). They will 
also probably show at least one of their several types of 
special machines which were especially designed for hand- 
ling this class of work. The success of the Franklin Process 
of yarn dyeing depends primarily upon the fact that the 
yarns eross wound on springs ean be compressed without 
injuring the wound package and, being dyed in the com- 
pressed condition, are dyed uniformly since the column 
of yarn. always has the same density and the liquors are 
pumped through all parts of the package at the same rate. 
Thus there is no chance for .channels or easy places for 
the liquors to go through and thus dye unequally. Very 
similar processes are used for jack spool dyeing, and other 
similar work, while another special device places raw stock 
The advantage of these machines 
The exhibit will be in charge 
the 


dyeing in the same class. 
being always a low labor cost. 


the Providenee 


from 


of representativ es of company 


offices. ‘ 
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Spaces 116 to 121. In these spaces the 8. K. F. Ball 
Bearing Co., of Hartford, Conn., are planning to exbibit 
their transmission equipment and also their radial and 
thrust ba]l bearings as applied to textile machinery. This 
large exhibit will show their transmission equipment in 
motion, especially arranged so as to bring out the self 
aligning feature of the bearings. They will also have on 
exhibit two stands to illustrate the easy running 


One of these stands, which is shown in 


features 


of ball bearings. 
the illustration, is mounted on S. K. F. ball bearings and 
a ton of iron weights suspended from it. The shaft can 
easily be turned by the weight of a watch hung on the 
handle of the hand wheel. The other stand is exactly similar 
to the foregoing, with the exception that it is mounted on 
well lubricated plain bearings and is supporting only a 
half ton of weight. However, as may be demonstrated 
by any person visiting the exhibit, it is necessary for a man 
to exert practically his entire strength to start this shaft 
rotating. These exhibits will bring out the important point 
that the starting effort of ball bearings is no greater than 
the running effort. A pyramid of bearings showing the 
range in sizes made by this company, will also be shown, 
as well as a display showing the various types of bearings 
which they manufacture. Appropriate literature and sou- 
venirs will be distributed at this booth, which will be in 
charge of H. N. Trumbull, the advertising manager. RH. E. 
Patterson, manager of the transmission department, and 
F. V. L. Smith, of Atlanta, the Southern representative 
of the company, wil] also attend. 

Spaces 122 and 123. The Terrell Machine Co., of Char- 
lotte, N. C., manufacturers of “Ideal” quill-cleaning ma- 
chines and housings for ball bearings, will oceupy this 
space and have on exhibit some of their quill-cleaning 
machines. These will include a single end type and a double 
end machine, having about twice the eapacity of the single 
end machine. Each of these machines will clean about 
80 quills per minute at each end, thus giving a eapacity of 
The company 
In 


this connection, President E. A. Terrell of the company 


160 quills for the double end machine. 
guarantees the machines to do this amount of work. 


advises that some of the machines which they have out are 
not giving the production stated, but that they have been 
experimenting recently with the idea of increasing the 
speed of these machines, and have developed a type of 
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crosshead which will give a minimum of 80 quills per min- 
ute. These crossheads they intend to place on all the ma- 
chines they now have out, at the earliest possible date. 
The material for the change is expected to arrive at the 
factory within thirty days, when they will at once begin 
This exhibit will be in charge of President 
Other repre- 


the changes. 
A. E. Terrell .the greater part of the time. 
sentatives present wil] be John L. Kimbirl, James G. Row- 


land and O. L. Richardson. 





A TypicaL CarRriER AIR CONDITIONING OUTFIT. 


Spaces 124 to 126. The Carrier Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City, will show in 
these spaces a typical textile mill installation in miniature, 
This 


company also issues a 56 page, well illustrated booklet, 


which will show a Carrier humidifyer in operation. 


devoted exclusively to textile mill practice in humidification, 
This booklet will probably 
be given away at the exhibit to interested people. The 
Lyle, who will explain 


and known as Bulletin No. 103. 


exhibit will be in charge of E. T. 
to all visitors the many advantages claimed for the Carrier 
air conditioning system. The accompanying illustration 
shows a typical textile mill installation. 

Spaces 127 and 128. The Mereury Manufacturing Co., 
4118 South Halsted Street, Chicago, will exhibit in these 
spaces industria] haulage equipment of their manufacture. 
The principle of the Mereury tractor is the principle of 
the railroad, a power unit pulling or pushing all loads, 
This principle has revolutionized the 
These 


carrying nothing. 
movement of material in industrial establishments. 
































































Mercury tractors may be seen pulling trains of six, twelve 
or even more trailers in and out of narrow aisles along 
railroad platforms and negotiating curves and sharp turns 
with ease, each trailer tracking perfectly. In these times 
of labor shortage the advantage of a tractor of this charac- 
ter in handling bales of cotton, or the finished product in 
rolls, bales or cases, will readily be understood by the 
mill man. Two men load at one end, and two men unload 
at the other end, while one man with the tractor can keep 
the trailers moving and replace fifteen or twenty men witb 
two wheeled hand trucks. Representatives of the company 
will be present to demonstrate the tractor.and explain its 
advantages. 

Spaces 129 and 130. J. H. Williams Co., Ine., Mill- 
bury, Mass., will exhibit in these spaces shuttles and other 
mill specialties of their manufacture. A. O. Buzzell will 
be in charge. 

Spaces 131 to 138, inclusive, will be occupied by the 
exhibit of the Foster Machine Co., of Westfield, 
Cone and tube winding machinery in operation will be 


Mass. 


shown, as well as their model 25 doubler equipped for fold- 
ing two to four ends. Doubling yarn before twisting is a 
process that has been adopted by a great many of the 
Southern fine yarn manufacturers, but is not in as general 
use as it is in the East, where it is considered a necessary 
process in ply yarn production, from the standpoint of 
both quality and economy. This Foster doubler has been 
designed to apply an even unvarying tension to each strand 
of yarn while doubling. Its method of operation reduces 
the former high cost of this process to a point where this 
objection is said to be eliminated. The trapping device, 
slub removing, and simple, sturdy eonstruction will be found 
of especial interest and sliould receive the close inspection 
of every manufacturer of ply yarn who visits the exposi- 
An illustration of this machine may be found on 
another page of this issue. T. E. Connor will have charge 
of the exhibit and will be assisted by R. Q. Ford and other 
John Hill, the South- 


doubtless be 


tion. 


members of the Foster organization. 
Atlanta, 
present a part of the time. 

Seott & Williams, Ine., builders of 
knitting machinery, with offices at 
366 Broadway, New York City, will 


ern representative from will also 


Space s 139 to 142. 


exhibit in these spaces four hosiery 


machines and one underwear ma- 
ehine. The hosiery machines will 
feature the latest productions of 
this Model “K” knitting the well 


known inturned welt ladies’ hose, as 
well as half hose, the Model “K-@”, 
tlie tuck ribbed ladies’ eufl-top hose 
This 


machines eliminates the 


and the ribbed-top half hose. 
system of 
greater part of the skilled labor in- 
eidental to former methods of mak- 
ing hosiery, and is particularly de- 
4 sirable at this time of rising costs 
and searcity of labor. This exhibit will be in charge of 
tlie Southern representatives of the Seott & Williams Com- 
Model “K-G” machine is 





pany. An illustration of the 
shown herewith. 
Spaces 143 to 174, inclusive. The Draper Corporation, 


of Hopedale, Mass., as is usual in expositions of this cliar- 
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acter, have reserved a large amount of space for their 
exhibit. In this space they will show a number of different 
styles of Northrop automatic looms at work weaving a 
Other products of their manufacture 
will also be shown. In addition to the special demonstra- 
tors which the Draper Corporation always furnishes with 
exhibits of this character, they will doubtless have in at- 
tendance the majority of the men from their Southern 
Office in Atlanta, and in all probability several from the 
home office at Hopedale, Mass. (See page 39.) 

Spaces 175 and 176. In these spaces the American 
Moistening Co., 120 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., will 
have an operating exhibit demonstrating the operation of 
their high-duty, fan-type head, Comins sectional head, and 


variety of fabrics. 


atomizers, together with automatic control for temperature 
and humidity. This exhibit will the necessary 
pump, air compressor, receiver and filter type tank. The 
exhibit will be in charge of J. F. Porter and F. G.. Bell, 
Jr., of the Atlanta office, whiie in all probability, Frank 
B. Comins, vice-president and treasurer of the company, 
will also be in attendance. 
Second Floor. 

Spaces 200 to 203. The Morse Chain Company, manu- 
facturers of frictionless rocker joint chains and high speed 
silent running flexible gearing for power transmission, 
with works at Ithaea, N. Y., will oceupy this space and 
exhibit a number of chains in operation showing the various 
The represen- 


include 


applications for which they are adaptable. 
tatives of this company who will be present at the exhibi- 
tion, will be prepared to explain to the mill men visiting 
their booth the many disadvantages claimed for belt drives, 
the continual slippage, loss of power, reduced speed, etc., 
and to demonstrate where the silent chain drive they advo- 
eate is better for textile purposes. George W. Pritchett, 
Southeastern Representative, with headquarters at Greens- 
C., will be in attendance throughout the week. 
Space 204. In this space the Detroit Graphite Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., makers of paint of all descriptions, interior 
for cotton mills and houses and buildings 


boro, N. 


and exterior, 
econnectcd with the ri'ls, will offer an interesting exhibit of 





“S7ra-WHITE” IN THE MILL. 


their various products. This will include “Sta-White,” a 
high gloss white interior paint which has been used on 
many leading mills in the South and other sections of the 
eountry; specially durable combinations of colors for the 
inside and outside painting of cottages, and many other 
specialties which have a ready and constantly increasing 
sale in the South. Interesting information and data as to 
the increased production resulting from the use of “Sta- 
White” will be given, and an actua] demonstration will be 
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made of the difference which is caused in lighting effect by 


the use of “Sta-White.” 


illustration herewith, but will be better and more convinc- 
The Detroit Graphite Com- 


ingly shdwn at the exhibit. 
pany has also prepared and will distribute a little booklet 
covering the interior painting of mills, ete., a booklet which 
will prove of interest and value to the mill man. Present 
at this exhibit will be H. U. Birdseye, assistant sales mana- 
ger from the New York office, G. W. Cureton, their Green- 
ville representative, and E. C. Roberts of Detroit. 

The U. S. Ring Traveler Company, of Prov- 
idence, R. I., will exhibit in this space samples of their 


Space 205. 
products. It is probable that Matthew Ousley, their South- 
ern representative, will be in charge. 

Spaces 206 and 207 will be oceupied by an exhibit of 
the Clark Publishing Company of Charlotte, N. C. 

Space 208. The Addressograph Company, 125 Hurt 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., will exhibit their cotton mill payroll 
machine. 
names with pen or typewriter on payroll forms. 
plate with number, name, and rate of pay of employee is 
made up and filed in the same manner as the regular card 
index system. Names of employees who discontinue their 
services are easily removed from the file and names of new 
employees inserted. A plate embossing machine for making 
additions and changes in names is furnished with each equip- 
ment. The addressograph payroll system at the present 
time is used by over 40 cotton mills. The addressograph 
exhibit will be in charge of A. S. Woodward, southeastern 
sales manager of the Addressograph Company, who has had 
wide experience in taking care of cotton mill payroll] prob- 


léms. 


Spaces 209 and 210 will be used largely as a reception 


This system eliminates the necessity of writing 
A name 


room by the mill engineering and architectural concern of 
J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. Photographs and plans of 
work that they have accomplished will be in evidence, and 
this exhibit will be in charge of the various department 
heads, including Messrs. Riley, Rose, Wrigley and MePher- 
son, who will be on hand to extend the glad hand to their 
many clients. 

They will also present on bulletin boards an outline 
of the work that is handled by their office covering the va- 
rious phases of the textile industry. 

The principal idea they will endeavor to convey in their 
exhibit is the value of the engineering they render. 

211. The Stareh of 


Ohio, will exhibit a complete line of their mill starches and 


S pace Keever Co., Columbus, 
laundry starches, as well as their by-products, in this space. 
They will emphasize particularly their Victor Mill Starch. 
This exhibit will be in charge of Southern Agent James H. 
Maxwell, who has headquarters in Greenville and who is 
one of the best known men in the textile field. He will be 
It is probable that Charles J. Kurtz, 


general manager of the company, will also be present at 


assisted by J. J. Tler. 


least during a part of the time. 

Spaces 212 and 213. In these spaces the Charlotte 
Leather Belting Comrany, of Charlotte, N. C., will show 
their different varieties of belting especially adapted for 
textile work. 

Spaces 214 and 215 will contain the exhibit of the Felt 
& Tarrant Mfg. Co., of Chicago, Ill., where the eomptometer 
and its use in the mill office and elsewhere, will be demon- 
strated. 


This is shown to a degree by the 
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Spaces 216 and 217. The Hockaday Company, of Chi- 
vago, Ill., will present the Hockaday system of finishing 
walls. This company manufacture a wall finish known as 
“Interio” which they claim can be applied to a wall without 
a size or under-coat of any kind, and that two coats of this 
material is al] that is necessary to produce a Jasting finish 
on either plaster or wood. “Interior,” it is claimed, washes 
as easily and cleanly as china, and never peals, cracks or 
seales. This exhibit will be in charge of O. H. Johnson, 
assisted by J. T. Stone. 


the cotton mill trade in the Southern territory, and will 


Mr. Johnson calls exclusively on 


greet his many friends in the textile field during their visit 
to Greenville the week of the exposition. Several other 
representatives of the Hockaday Company may also be in 
attendance. 

Spaces 218 and 219. The National Seale Company, 10 
Bank Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., will exhibit in these 
spaces the National-Chapman elevating truck for textile 
purposes. They will also doubtless demonstrate their Na- 
tional counting machines and also their very convenient 


electrical factory calling systems. This company also han- 








TRUCK. 


A NatTIOoNAL-CHAPMAN ELEVATING 


The 
elevating truck for textile work, an illustration of which is 


dies the multi-unit system of sectional steel shelving. 


shown herewith, is equipped with Hyatt roller bearings and 
an improved hydraulie pull check. These trucks are built 
in seventeen sizes. It has not been absolutely determined 
as yet who will be in charge of this exhibit, but the many 
friends of J. W. Grayson, the popular sales manager of 
this company, are hoping that he ean find time for a South- 
ern trip on this occasion. 

Spaces 220 and 221. The Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
of Worcester, Mass., who will oceupy this space, will prob- 
ably be unable to show any machinery in operation, inas- 
much as their many customers are so desirous of their 
machines, that it is manifestly unfair to delay shipment on 
such machines in order to have them in an exhibit. How- 
ever, they will have on exhibition an interesting selection 
of photographs, blue-prints and other data regarding their 
large line of machinery for use in the cloth room. They 
manufacture machines capable of handling almost all kinds 
of fabries, from very light goods to the heaviest duck. This 
line ineludes inspecting machines, sewing machines, brush- 
ing and shearing machines, calender rolling machines, cloth 
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folding machines, cloth winding machines, cloth doubling 
and winding machines, singeing machines and also many 
auxiliary machines used in cotton mills, bleacheries, print 
works, and dyeing and finishing establishments. It is 
probable that President Edwin H. Marble of this company 
will again come to Greenville to take charge of the exhibit 
and greet the many friends he made there two years ago. 


»99 
eho 


The Lunkenheimer Company, of Cincinnati, 


© pace 
their high grade 


Ohio, will 
engineering specialties which are especially adaptable for 
Representa- 


show a suitable collection of 


textile mill and textile mill power plant use. 
tives of the company will be in attendance during the entire 
show to explain the advantages of Lunkenheimer equipment. 

Space 223. The Howe Seale Company, 18 South 
Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga., will occupy this space wherein 
they will show one of their automatic cotton seales with a 


These seales are also fur- 


dial thirty inclies in diameter. 
nished on special order with two dials giving the weight 
simultaneously from the front and from the back. They 
will also show one of their lap scales for cotton mill use. 
This is a spring scale equipped with a patented device fur 
preventing the vibration of the pointer. This exhibit will 
be in charge of E. E. Tanner, the Carolinas representative 
of the Howe Seale Company, and Z. B. Hamilton, who 


handles the Georgia and Alabama territory for the same 


firm. 
Space 224. The Chapman Manufacturing Company, of 
Boston, Mass., will show in this space the well known Chap- 


man ball bearing spindle. This exhibit will doubtless be in 


charge of Southern Representative J. J. Montague, of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
Space 225. 
Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga., will exhibit a gummed tape 
moistener for slashers that is said to be the most perfect 
It contains no springs to get 


The Papeo Paper Products Company, 67 


moistener ever produced. 
out of order and has the fewest possible number of parts 


together with the widest range of adaptability. It is al- 


ways ready for use with no waste of time, temper or tape. 





Parco GumMMeED Tape MOISTENER. 


It distributes the moisture evenly and insures a perfect 
stick on the warp. This machine handles the Papeo Slasher 
Tape which is made especially for use on these machines. 
This tape is made of the best kraft paper with a heavy 
coating of special analysis glue that holds the warp per- 
fectly. This slasher tape is wound on rolls of 500, 600 and 
800 feet gummed either inside or outside and in 35 pound 
and 60 pound weights of paper and in any width desired. 
Demonstrations of this tape and the tape moistener will be 
made at the show. The exhibit will be in charge of Presi- 
dent F. B. Ludwig, of the Papeo Paper Products Company, 
who wil] be glad to demonstrate its advantages and con- 
venience. 


Spaces 226 and 227. The Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Com- 


pany, Inc., of New York, will occupy these spaces. 
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Spaces 228 to 239 inclusive. The Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has pre- 
pared an attractive exhibit for these spaces. There will be 
shown several electric motors specially designed for driving 
textile machines of various kinds. Ineluded with the 
motors will be what is equally important—the control de- 
vices consisting of a starting switch for certain types of 
application and auto starters for others. 

One of the particularly interesting features of the ex- 
hibit will be an induction regulator for maintaining a con- 
stant voltage which is very essential to the successful opera- 
tion of textile machinery. This regulator will be in actual 
operation so that the visitor can see just exactly how the 
device works and how it sueceeds in maintaining a constant 
pressure on the line which is so greatly to be desired. 

For distribution among those interested in the industry 
will be an elaborate publication illustrating and describing 


Westinghouse equipment for textile mills. This publication, 
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which is profusely illustrated with views of textile instal- 
lations many of which are in the South, is just off the 
press and will have its initial.distribution at the show. 

A small pocket data book containing much valuable in- 
formation with regard to the application of electrical appa- 
ratus to the textile industry will also be distributed to the 
visitors at the Westinghouse booth. 

The Westinghouse Company will be represented by the 
following :—Albert Milmow, Industrial Division, Charlotte 
Office; C. L. Speake, Industrial Division, Charlotte Office; 
Jno. Gelzer, Manager of the Industrial Division at Atlanta; 
and J. 8. Henderson, Industrial Department, East Pitts- 
burgh. 

THe WestiInGHouse Lamp Company exhibit will consist 
of a cabinet that will show some points to be taken into 
consideration in industrial lighting. This will bring out 
tlie importance of utilizing all the light from a light source 
by the use of efficient reflectors of proper design to direct 
the light upon the work. 

A second cabinet will show the gradua] development in 
the color quality of incandescent lamps; the various steps 
from the yellow light of the carbon incandescent lamp to 
the daylight quality of the Mazda C-2 lamp, and how newer 
types of Mazda lamps show any grease spots, oil, etc., that 
may have soiled the cotton, and how the cotton appears 
under the new lamps almost exactly as it appears in day- 
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light, thereby enabling the workers to immediately see de- 
fective material. 

There will be a transparency cabinet which will show 
numerous lighting installations of up-to-date design install- 
ed in cotton mills, showing how drop cords and localized 
lighting have been replaced by general lighting. 

Additional cases will contain parts of incandescent 
lamps and the various materials used in their construction. 
All the standard types of Mazda Lamps used for the light- 
ing of cotton mills will be on exhibition, and booklets on 
“How to Light a Cotton Mill” will be distributed to thiose 
interested in the subject. 

Spaces 240 and 241. The Certain-teed Products Corpo- 
ration of St. Louis, Mo., will be represented at the exposi- 
tion by their Atlanta and Richmond branches. Their ex- 
hibit will contain several types of composition roofing that 
is in great demand by the textile mills. They will also 
show a new line of paints which are now on the market 
under the well known Certain-teed trade-mark. This line 
of paint is anticipated to be of particular interest to the 
mill men owing to the large quantities used by them not only 
on factory buildings, but also on the mill villages. Another 
interesting feature which will be produced by the Certain- 
teed Products Corporation is an industrial moving picture 
showing the process of the manufacture of composition roof- 
ing from the raw rags at the beginning, to the materia] on 
the roof at the end. This industria] moving picture will be 
exhibited in Space X on the mezzanine floor and information 
concerning the hours at which this roofing exhibit may be 
seen may be obtained at the Certain-teed Products space. 
The exhibit will be in charge of G. M. Williams, of the 
Atlanta office and Brent A. Latimer, of the Richmond office. 
These gentlemen will be glad to serve the textile visitors in 
any way and will: be glad to have them call at spaces 240 
and 241. 

Space 242 will contain the exhibit of the Mill News Pub- 
lishing Company of Charlotte, N. C. 

Spaces 243 to 245. In these spaces the Cling Surface 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., will exhibit a power driven machine 
showing the increased efficiency of belts which have had a 
Cling Surface treatment over belts which have not had sueh 
a treatment. This demonstration is intended to show that 
such treated belts are made and kept pliable, well preserved, 
water-proofed and in the best possible condition, and that 
they will not slip under loads and can be run easy or slack. 
Representatives from this eompany will have charge of this 
demonstration. 

Space 246. The Greenville Iron Works, Ine., of Green- 
ville, S. C., will oceupy this space with a suitable exhibit of 
their products. They manufacture cotton mill and other 
castings of all: classes, besides doing a large variety of 
machine work. This company runs one of tlie largest and 
most modern foundries in the Carolinas, and turns out first- 
elass grey iron castings. They make castings for several 
of the largest manufacturers in the Carolinas, supplying 
their entire output. They not only make cotton mil] cast- 
ings in grey iron, but also in semi-steel, brass and aluminum. 
They handle complete equipment for boring engine cylin- 
ders and doing other repair work at the mills. Their exhibit 
will be in charge of representatives of the company, and it 
is probable that Superintendent J. M. Broom, will be on 
hand a large part of the time to greet his many textile 
friends. 


Space 247. The Shultz Belting Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 


prompt delivery on standard sizes. 
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will occupy this space and will show the following products: 
Shultz “Aqua” belt, that may be run in cold water, kept in 
hot water, exposed to live steam and subjected to acid 
fumes without injury, it is claimed. Also Shultz “Sable” 
belt, better known as the “Black Belt”; the Shultz “Alamo” 
Belt, the “Brown Belt”; Shultz “Niagara” belt which is the 
same as the Sable belt except that the laps and plies are 
made to resist dampness and moisture; and the Shultz 
“Trout” belt, which is the same as the Alamo except that 
the laps are cemented with water-proof cement. This ex- 
hibit will also show the various Shultz belt cements and 
belt dressings which are prepared in their own laboratory. 
They also manufacture a specialty known as Shultz oil ex- 
traeting powder, which is for the removal of excess oils from 
leather belting. This exhibit will probably be in charge of 
A. G. Jones, the representative of the Shultz Belting Co., 
in the Greenville section. It is also of interest to note ia 
this connection that the Greenville Iron Works act as the 
Southern representative of the Shultz Belting Co., and carry 
about $8,000 worth of belting in stock, which aids in making 
President N. C. Durie of 
the Shultz Co., also expects to visit the exposition during 
the week. 

Spaces 248 and 249. Tlie U S Bobbin & Shuttle Com- 
pany, of Providence, R. I., will exhibit various styles of 
their standard products and also the newest designs which 
they have recently put on the market of specialties which 
they manufacture. Geo. S. Bahan, the Southern representa- 
tive of the company, with offices at Charlotte, will probably 
be in charge of the exhibit. It is also probable that repre- 
sentatives from the Providence office will be present. 

Spaces 250 and 251. The Barber-Colman Company, 
with main offices and factory at Rockford, IIl., will occupy 
these spaces showing therein their portable type Model “K” 
warp tying machine, which is being so largely used by 
manufacturers of towels, damask, lieavy duck and tire 





PorTABLE Mopet K Warp Ty1nG MACHINE. 


fabric. A striped warp, which was tied in at a mill, will 
show prospective purchasers the practicability of using th 
3arber warp tying machine on a great variety of patterns. 


All sizes of the Barber knotter will also be shown. The 
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exhibit will be in charge of Field Manager R. EF. MeCaus- 
land of Rockford, Ill., Southern Manager J. H. Spenecr 
from the Greenville office, and N. H. Alford, also of thie 


Greenville office. 





Spaces 252 to 254 inclusive will contain the exhibit of 
the American Wool & Cotton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 
55 and 256, 


Spaces 2 In these spaces the Southern Tex- 


tile Machinery Company of Greenville, S. C., will show a 
large line of motors and generators manufactured by the 
Robbins and Myers Co., for whom they are selling agents. 
J. MeL. Jones, manager of the power department of this 
company, will probably be in charge of this exhibit, while 


President B. M. 


will also be present. 


Graves and Treasurer Claude Ramsaur 


Space 257. Jaeques Wolf & Company, Passaic, N. J., 
will show in this space a full line of specialty products 
consisting of sizing and finishing products for textile goods. 
These will inelude all sulphonated castor oils, and such spe- 
cialties as Glasgow sizing. sulphur black, monopole oils, 
and similar products. They will also show Levuline, a bril- 
liant product made especially for softening sulphur blacks. 
It does away with the bronze spots and brings out the bloom 
This exhibit 
will be in charge of their Southern representative, R. T. 
Dr. Alfred Pfister, Secretary and chief chemist to 
the company, and C. E. Hessling of their selling staff will 


of the sulphur black in an excellent manner. 
Grant. 


also be in attendance. 

Spaces 258 to 260 inclusive, will be oceupied by the 
exhibit of the Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 

Spaces 261 to 263 inclusive. Huntington & Guerry, 
eleetrieal contractors and specialists in textile mill work, 
with offices and headquarters at Greenville, S. C., wil] be 
“on the spot” in these spaces to weleome old friends and 
greet new ones. Their exhibit will be largely pictorial, cov- 
ering many of the representative power and lighting insta}- 
lations they have recently made in Southern cotton mills. 
Many of the views shown will illustrate new developments 
which have met with striking success. Both members of this 
firm are well known in the Southern field, Mr. Huntington 
being formerly employed in engineering and construction 
work with the General Electric Company, while Mr. Guerry 
was for a long period in the electrical department of J. F. 
Sirrine, mill architect and engineer. 

Spaces 264 to 267 inclusive. The General Electrie Co.. 
Schnectady, N. Y., will be represented in these spaces by 
the mill power department, and tlie many textile friends 
and users of G. E. equipment will find at this exhibit the 
smiling faces of the mill power department representatives. 
Many G. E. motors will be used in different parts of the 
exposition, driving live exhibits of machinery, and still other 
developments are likely to be matured by the time the show 
opens, making it the part of wisdom for interested visitors 
to call at these spaces and investigate personally thie new 
developments in mill power. 

The Palmer Foreed Draft Burner 
Company of Charlotte, N. C., will show plans and illustra- 
tions of their coal fuel burning system. This Palmer foreed 
draft system has been installed in a number of cotton mills 


Spaces 268 and 269. 


in North and South Carolina, and the attendants in charge 


will be glad to furnish the names of mills using their appa- 
ratus and also put forth the claims made concerning its 


advantages. The exhibit will be in charge of W. C. Alex- 


ander and H. O. Dorsey. 
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Spaces 270 and 271. The D. D. Felton Brush Company, 
of Atlanta, Ga., will show in these spaces a full line of tes- 
tile brushes of their manufacture from the largest to the 


smallest. These brushes, whicli are manufactured under ile 













A Fetco Fioor Sweep. 
“Feleo” brand, are well known among the Southern mills. 
This exhibit will probably be in charge of G. B. Snow, one 
of the field men of the Felton Company, while General Man- 
ager James B. Fitch from the Atlanta factory will also be 
in attendance probably during the entire week. 

Space 272. The Sullivan Hardware Company, of An- 
derson, S. C., with branches at Belton, S. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C., will oceupy this space with an exhibit of 
a suitable character to accord with a hardware and mill 
supply jobbing house whose wholesale, retail and warehouse 
rooms cover three acres of floor space. Various representa- 
tives will be in attendance during the week to meet thieir old 
friends among the mill people who will be visiting the 
exposition. H. O. Wallace will be in charge. 

Space 273. Alexander Bros., large manufacturers of 
leather belting, with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa., will 
oceupy this space with a complete exhibit of their products. 
This space adjoins the space of the Sullivan Hardware 
Company, of Anderson, S. C., who, it is understood, handle 
large quantities of the Alexander products. The exhibit 
will be in charge of W. T. MeLeod, Manager of Alexander 


Brothers’ Atlanta office. 
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Space 274, The Lombard Iron Works and Supply Co., 
of Augusta, Ga., will have this space fitted up as an office, 
and will show various textile samples, samples of castings 
in steel, brass and iron, and general literature of interest to 
the textile trade. One of the specialties which will be em- 
phasized at this exhibit is the Lombard improved double- 
jacketed sizing kettle, which is illustrated herewith. Anoth- 
er specialty will be the Lombard horizontal tubular boiler 
for textile plants. This exhibit will be in charge of James 
Brotherton. 

Spaces 275 and 276. The G. M. Parks Co., of Fiteli- 
burg, Mass., will occupy these spaces and exhibit a small 
turbo humidifier system in operation, with automatic hu- 
midity control, compressed air cleaning equipment, and in 
fact a typical small installation. A new feature which will 
be exhibited by this company, will be the. Niagara humidi- 
fyer, which will be of especial interest to the textile trade 
because of its possibilities and use in yarn sample storage 
rooms, mill offices and similar places. This is a miniature 
air washer about 6 inches in diameter and 21 inches high. 
It will evaporate from 2% to 3 pounds of water per hour 
and will operate at any water pressure as low as 20 pounds. 
The principle is that of a fan mounted on the same vertica! 
shaft with a Pelton wheel. The single water supply on 
entering the machine divides into two streams. One stream 
operates the Pelton wheel, furnishing power to drive the 
fan and the other stream of water discharges from above 
on to a revolving disk set concentricly above the fan. Thi 
gives a flat sheet of finely pulverized water. The fan sucks 
room air through the machine, discharging it upward through 
the sheet of water just mentioned. J. S. Cothran, manager 
of the Southern office of this company at Charlotte, N. C., 
will be in attendance. 

Space 278. Earl F. Scott, the well known mechanical 
engineer and manufacturers’ agent, with offices in the Cand- 
ler Building, Atlanta, Ga., will oceupy this space and rep- 
resent a number of his clients, including the Terry Steam 
Turbine Company, The Ashton Valve Company, The Mason 
Regulator Company, The Lea-Courtenay Company, The 
Sims Company, The S.-C. Regulator Company, The Hill 
Pump Valve Company and the Ohio Blower Company. 
Mr. Scott will personally attend the Exposition during the 
entire week and will be glad to greet his old friends and 
make new acquaintances among the textile people while 
there. Also he will take pleasure in explaining and advising 
with any textile man along the lines indicated. 

Space 279. The Ohio Blower Company, 9235 Detroit 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, will demonstrate in this space the 
Swartwout rotary ball bearing ventilator like that shown 
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in the illustration. It has an ample hood surmounted by 
a large vane which causes the ventilator to respond to the 
slightest air current so that the “mouth” of the ventilator 
always faces away from the wind. The passing breeze, 
therefore, is continually forming a partial vacuum or suc- 
tion at that point which is continually filled by a flow of 
used air from below. The rising air flows easily through an 
unobstructed passage through a 90 degree are and passes 
out in the same direction as the controlling wind. No back- 
draft or loss of velocity is possible. This exhibit will be 
in charge of Earl F. Seott, M. E., tiie Atlanta representa- 
tive of this company, probably assisted by other representa- 
tives from the factory. This company maintains an engi- 
neering department that will be glad to advise with any 
textile manufacturer in regard to his ventilating problems, 
making no charge for their advice. 

Spaces 280 to 285. The American Kron Seale Company, 
430 E. 53rd. Street, New York City, will show a number 
of special designs of their automatic, springless, “Load and 
Look” seales that are particularly suitable for the textile 
industry. These will doubtless include the cotton or plat- 
form scales, scales suitable for the slasher room and cloth 
room, and also the special lap scales made by this company 
for picker room work. The exhibit will be in charge of 
Southern Representative J. Kirk Rowell, with offices at 405 
Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., assisted by other repre- 
sentatives of the organization. 

Spaces 286 and 287. Thiese spaces will be occupied by 
the New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 344-352 
Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J., to demonstrate the efficient 
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PILING 


A “REVOLVATOR” 
handling of heavy loads by means of their specialty, which 
is known as the “Revolvator.” The reovivator consists es- 
sentially of two uprights or elevator guides, an elevator 
platform and a revolving base which can swing around on 
its own center like a turn-table. The unit is mounted on 
strong truck wheels and equipped with a floor lock. The 
material to be handled is placed on the platform when it is 
down and by means of a erank and gears the platform is 
raised to any level desired; it is then swung around on its 
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Tue “Sanrsep” System or SewaGE DISPOSAL. 


own center convenient for unloading. This revolving fea- 
ture makes it possible to tier against walls and at the sides 


and ends of aisles. The machines are also built to operate 


by electric motor as well as the hand-driven type. The 
accompanying illustration makes the method plain. 

Spaces 288 and 289. The Baltimore Belting Company, 
of Baltimore, Md., will occupy these spaces and exhibit « 
line of textile belting of their manufacture. Representa- 
tives of the company will be present during the week to 
explain the advantages of their products. 

Space 290. The Bradley Stencil Machine Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., will probably exhibit their various models of 
stencil machines and stencil papers, ineluding the half inch, 
three-quarter inch, one and one-quarter inch round style 
machine, as well as horizontal machines with one-half and 
three-quarter inch letters. Also stencil filing cabinets, mark- 
ing brushes, ete. Representatives of the company will be 
present to explain the advantages of this equipment. 

Space 291. The Park Manufacturing Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., will oceupy this space with a suitable represen- 
tative who will call attention to the advantages of the 
freight elevators manufactured by this organization. Dem- 
onstrations will be made on the freight elevator in the textile 
building which was furnished by this company. 

Space 292. The Eureka Manufacturing Co., of Lincoln- 
N. C., will utilize this space with displays of the 
Not only will they show 


ton, 
various types of States’ grates. 
the regular States’ grates, which have been on the market 
for more than four years, but they expect to show also, an 
new type of ealled the 
An illustration of this basket grate is shown here- 


entirely grate whiich is “basket 
grate.” 
with, and the representatives of the Eureka Manufacturing 
Co., at the show will be glad to explain the advantages of 
this grate very fully and completely to any interested par- 
The exhibit will be in charge of Harry Page, sales 


A. States, the wel] known 


ties. 
manager, Lincolnton, N. C. L. 
consulting engineer, and the designer of these grates, with 


headquarters at Gastonia, N. C., will also be in attendance. 


Spaces 293 and 294. The Cement Products Co., of 


Wilmington, N. C., will oceupy these spaces and exhibit 
photographs and actual examples of “Sanisep” sewage 
disposal systems and portable concrete sewage disposal 


They will emphasize especially their “Sanisep” 
elosets for use without running water. The accompanying 
illustrations will give a general idea of the systems. This 
exhibit will be in cliarge of A. M. Whelpley, director of 
sales for the southern district. Sales Manager C. E. Me- 
Kee will probably be in attendance, as well as Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager J. F. Harris. It is also proba- 
ble that Geo. E. Kidder, the president and treasurer, will 
visit the show one or two days during the week. 

Space 295. The Walter E. Lummus Co., 173 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass., will exhibit a mode] of Lummus auto- 
matie dissolver suitable for use with chemicals such as 
saustic soda, calcium chloride, copper sulpliate, zine chlo- 
ride, and in fact any materials required in solution. The 
apparatus has met with much favor in chemical works, soap 
factories, textile mills, refineries, bleaching and mercerizing 
plants and rubber reclaiming works, and is especially val- 
uable in making ecaustie soda solutions, because of the 


tanks. 


Tue Srates Basket GRATE. 
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great danger in handling caustic soda. The apparatus w» 
described more or less in detail in the September, 1917, 
issue of Corron. They will also exhibit the Lummus 
“Metrolift,’ which is an automatic liquid lift; and thie 
Lummus lifting tongs for handling lump chemicals, which 
have met great favor among manufacturers having to han- 





Tue Lummus Lirtinae Tongs. 


‘dle fused caustic soda in the usual drum form. It is unnec- 
essary for an operator to touch or handle the caustic soda 
at all, and these tongs used in conjunction with their dissolv- 
ing apparatus remove entirely the danger to employees. 
The exhibit will be in charge of either J. T. Stone, or J. W. 
Lincoln. 

Space 296. The United States Graphite Company of 
Saginaw, Mich., will display in this space a general line of 
graphite and graphite products. Practically all of their 
graphite products are in genera] use among textile manu- 
facturers, but they will especially emphasize and eal] atten- 
tion to their Mexican boiler graphite, which is used as a 
scale remover and remedy in steam boilers. It acts meclia’ 
ically and remaves scale from the boiler by entering into 
the minute cracks that appear and working down through 
these cracks until it reaches the boiler meta] to which it 
imparts the graphite finish that does not allow the attach- 
ment of further scale. This exhibit will be in charge « 
R. A. Peeples, who will be glad to explain these matter: 
fully to interested inquirers. 

Spaces 297 and 298. In these spaces the Carolina Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, 8. C., will exhibit a general line of mill 
supplies, machinery, tools, steam fittings and electrical 
equipment. In attendance at the exhibit will be various 
officers of the company and a number of their representa- 
tives who are constantly meeting the mill trade in their daily 
work. 

Spaces 299 and 300. The International Time Recording 
Company of New York, with district offices in the Walton 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., will exhibit their time recording 
machines of different types. Particular attention will be 
called to the Dial Recorder, an illustration of which is 
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shown herewith, for recording the time of employees in cot- 
ton mills, hosiery mills and other manufacturing plants. 
The application of the Keating child labor law has made 
the use of some kind of time clocks almost a necessity in 
some mills, and those who have adopted methods of this 
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character find that they furnish a most economical and 
practical method of keeping the employees’ time for payroll 
and other purposes. The following representatives will be 
in attendance at the exhibit: District Manager K. R. Cobb, 
Sr., and K. R. Cobb, Jr., of Atlanta; B: F. Saunders, New 
Orleans, La.; M. C. Helwig, Dallas, Texas; J. A. Stall, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; R. J. Stall, Columbia, S. C.; J. W. Loeber, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and H. T. Price, Richmond, Va. 
Spaces 301 to 304 inclusive. The Leatheroid Manufac- 
turing Company, of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
will exhibit thie high quality line of “Leatheroid” mill prod- 
ucts manufactured by them, including seamless roving cans, 
warehouse cars, mill boxes, barrels, baskets, ete. These are 
articles meeting the needs of the textile industry. Leather- 
oid is not a raw produet, nor an imitation of leather as 





LEATHEROID COMBINATION DoFFING CAR. 


might be inferred by tlie name, but it is produced from 
cellulose by chemical treatment. This treatment it is said 
completely changes the nature of the base from which it is 
derived. Special attention will be called to their line of 
roving cans and doffing ears. It is probable that J. L. 
Neukirk, Treasurer of the Leatheroid Sales Company, 1024 
Filbert Street, Philadelphia, will have charge of this exhibit, 
assisted by other representatives of the company. 
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Spaces 305 to 308 inclusive. Marden, Orth & Hastings, 
Corp., 61 Broadway, New York City, will exhibit in these 
spaces through their Textile Department an extensive dis- 
play of industrial chemicals and oils, as well as samples of 
textile materials dyed with the products of this company. 
From past exhibits shown in other expositions we feel safe 
in promising that this exhibit will be well worth a visit. 
The exhjbit will be in charge of H. Gardner McKerrow, 
Managertof the Textile Department, who will probably be 
assisted by S. M. Crain, from the Boston office and other 
representatives of the company. 

Spaces 309 and 310, and 317 and 318. These spaces will 
be oceupied by the exhibit of Wm. Firth, 200 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. In attendance at the exhibit will be 
J. J. Smith of Boston and Milton Smith of Greenville. 

Spaces 311 to 313. The American Warp-Drawing Ma- 
chine Co., of Boston, Mass., will exhibit in these spaces a 
style C C drawing-in machine. This is the type of machine 
used by hundreds of mills throughout the United States 
and foreign countries, and is claimed to be the only machine 
on the market that “draws-in” warps mechanically for 
weaving. The exhibit will be in charge of Southern Man- 
ager Arthur W. Harris, who will be assisted by G. E. Russell 
and Emile Le Clair. Vice-President E. F. Hathaway, of 
the Boston office, will also attend. 

Spaces 314 and 315. The Toledo Scale Co., with dis- 
trict office and service station at 103 Marietta Street, At- 
lanta, Ga., will have on exhibit Toledo automatic (no spring) 
scales, suited to all classes of textile mill weighing. The 
exhibit will be in charge of District Manager O. E. Schupp 
Others in attendance will be T. C. Ward of 
> ar- 


of Atlanta. 
Greensboro, state manager for North Carolina; R. E. 
rish, Columbia, S. C.; Fred E. Tipton of Rocky Mount, N. 
C., and C. L. Green of Greensboro, N. C. 

Space 316. This space will contain the exhibit of the 
3i-Lateral Fire Hose Co., 326 W. Madison Sq., Chicago. 

Spaces 319 and 320. Thie Veeder Manufacturing Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., will exhibit in these spaces a complete 
line of Veeder products, which not only ineludes all varie- 
but also fine die castings. Particular 


ties of counters, 





VeeperR Pick Counrer. 
attention will be drawn to their textile counters, examples 
The loom pick counter has 
been designed especially for attachment to looms, and is 
intended to be driven from the crank shaft. 
indicates picks, and is furnished to indicate in either hun- 
dreds or thousands of picks, and reads in plain figures. 
The mechanism in the interior of this counter is thoroughly 


of which are shown herewith. 


This counter 





enclosed in a dust-proof case. There are no springs, and 
the reduction in speed is accomplished by means of worm 
gearing running in an oil pocket. The hank counter, which 
is also shown in the illustration, is claimed to have great 
advantage over counters having a dial and hands like a 
clock, in that jt can be easily read by any one, even though 
not familiar with counters and, consequently, mistakes and 





VreEpER Hank COUNTER. 


disputes are avoided. This hank counter is designed for 
use on roving frames, drawing frames, ring frames, mules, 
ete., however, it is also suitable for many other machin: 
where it is required to register the number of hanks passing 
over the front roll. This counter is also thoroughly en- 
closed in a strong casing, and the mechanism is similar to 
the pick counter previously described. This interesting 
exhibit will be in charge ~-f W. C. Waldo from the Veeder 
factory. 

Spaces 321 to 324 inclusive. The Manufacturers’ Ware- 
house Company, of Greenville, S. C., has reserved these 
spaces in which to exhibit the products of several companies 
who earry their products in stock in the Greenville ware- 
house of this organization, where they will be ready for 
prompt shipment to customers when ordered out by the 
salesmen of the various organizations. This exhibit will 
be in charge of H. Callaway Mims of the Manufacturers” 
Warehouse Company. 

Spaces 325 and 326. Stein, Hirsh & Company, 61 
Broadway, New York City, will show in these spaces an 
exhibit of their special starches, as well as dextrine, gum, 
tapioca, sago and special finishing compounds... Representa- 
tives of the company will be in attendance to explain the 
advantages of these special products for textile users: 

Space 327. The New Brunswick Chemical Company, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., will exhibit samples of chemicals of 
their manufacture. Max Einstein, the Southern represen- 
tative, will doubtless be in attendance. 

Space 328. The New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Company, 165 Broadway, New York City, will exhibit their 
well known “Non-Fluid Oils” for use in textile mills. Those 
mill men who attended the 1915 exposition, will remember 
the very attractive exhibit shown by this company on that 
oceasion. However, if there was no exhibit to be seen, the 
mill exeeutives would still go around to this booth in ofder 
to shake hands with the man who will have charge of the 
exhibit this year, who is none other than their well known 
Southern Agent, Lewis W. Thomason. However, the 
writer feels safe in prophesying that there will be an ex- 
hibit in addition to the Southern representative and that all 
textile men who call at this space will learn something to 
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their advantage about machinery lubrication. Officers of 
the company from New York will also doubtless be in 
attendance. 

Spaces 329 and 330. The Bradford Belting Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will exhibit in these spaces their brands 
of leather belting. The exhibit will be in charge of M. C. 
Sanders, manager of the Southern brancli, with offices at 
Greenville, S. C. 

Spaces 331 and 332. In these spaces Cooper and Grif- 
fin, Inc., of Greenville, S. C., will establish a loop on their 
private wire to New York, with a telegraph operator and 
board on which cotton quotations, both from the New York 
and New Orleans future markets will be regularly posted. 
They will also furnish a general news service, having par- 
ticular reference to cotton. Assistant Manager D. E. Mc- 
Cuen will be in charge of this service at the exposition build- 
ing, with W. M. Webster and J. P. Manley of the firm also 
on the floor. Al] these gentlemen will be glad to greet cot- 
ton manufacturers who are anxious to keep in touch with 
the market while attending the exposition, and will make 
them very welcome in their spaces at any time they care to 
eall. 

Spaces 333 and 334. The Victor Shaw Ring Traveler 
Company, of Providence, R. I., will oeeupy these spaces 
with an exhibit of their specialty. This exhibit will be in 
charge of Southern Representative A. B. Carter, of Green- 
ville. It is also expected that representatives from the fac- 
tory in Providence will be present. 

Spaces 335 and 336. The Fibre Specialty Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kennett Square, Pa., will exhibit their lines 
of “Hercules” seamless roving cans, warehouse cars, and 
other receptacles for textile mill use. This exhibit will 





“HercuLes” CoMBINATION DoFFING Car. 


doubtless be in charge of representatives from the factory 
who will be glad to demonstrate the solidity of manufacture 
of the Hercules brand of goods. 

Spaces 337 to 339. The Link-Belt Company, 39th 
Street and Stewart Ave., Chicago, IIl., anticipate having a 
big exhibit of Link-Belt silent chain drives in operation. 
This method of transmitting power in the textile mil] is 
rapidly becoming standard, it is claimed, inasmuch as this 
Link-Belt silent chain is as flexible as a belt, positive as 
a gear and very efficient. It is designed to combine the 
advantages of belt and gear drives while eliminating their 
disadvantages. In connection with this exhibit will be 
shown numerous photographs of actual installations in 
Southern textile mills. Present at the exhibit will be a 
number of Link-Belt representatives including Howard 
Berkhiolder, who is in charge of the Textile Department 
at the Philadelphia plant of the Link-Belt Company; 
J. S. Cothran, their representative from Charlotte, N. C.; 
and James &. Watson, the Sales Manager of the Link-Belt 
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Company. Probably there will be others also. It is of 
interest to note in this connection that this company has 
recently received an order for 476 chain drives for thie 
Gainesville Cotton Mill at Gainesville, Ga., and the Pacolet 
Manufacturing Company, of New Holland, Ga., these mills 
having recently decided to electrify and use the motor 
drives and chain transmission. 

Space 340. The Pound & Moore Company, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., have reserved this space for an exhibit of 
their products. 

Spaces 341 to 346 and 351 to 356, inclusive. The Hun- 
ter Manufacturing & Commission Co., of 58 Worth Street, 
New York City, will exhibit at Hunter’s Country Store, a 
large and diversified selection of finished and converted 
‘fabrics that you must not fail to see while visiting the 
Southern Textile Exposition. An art booklet that will be 
distributed will contain photographs of the plants repre- 
hented by the Hunter Company, and also descriptions of 
the fabrics sold by them. This booklet will reflect in an 
attractive way, the claim of this firm as International Dis- 
tributors of Cotton Fabrics. All visitors will be weleomed 
to this booth, and each will receive a souvenir. Especially 
are the ladies invited to register at Hunter’s Country Store 
and receive a coupon entitling them to participate in the 
drawing for a Victrola, which will be given on Saturday 
evening to the lady holding the lucky coupon. The exhibit 
will be in charge of Robert F. Bowe and Saumel Gibson, 
both of the New York office. 

Spaces 347 to 350 inclusive. The Texas Company will 
present in these spaces an interesting exhibit which, to- 
gether with its decorative features, will be built of the 
products and equipment of the Texas Company from mate- 
rials taken right from their stock. The central fea- 
ture of the display will be a handsome pyramid, surmounted 
by a square shaft, built entirely of paraffine wax from the 
company’s refinery at Port Arthur, Texas. The shaft is 
topped with one of the handsome filling station lamps bear- 
ing the red star and green “T”, the company’s well-known 
trade mark. The white, satiny sheen of the wax gives a 
beautiful finish to the pyramid and shaft and is easily 
mistaken for marble. At night the shaft will be illumi- 
nated by red, white and green lamps inside the structure. 
On the four steps of the pyramid will be displayed a very 
complete line of the lubricating oils made by the company, 
the oils being shown in beautiful glassware in the shape of 
jars, bowls and tall, slender bottles with glass stoppers. 

As a background for this central feature there will be 
a tastefully arranged collection of the company’s packages 
in which they very justly pride themselves. The cans are 
beautifully lithographed in the green and red of the com- 
pany’s colors. The cases in which their products are ex- 
ported will be shown with the brands printed in various 
languages, which even include Chinese. 

Surrounding the entire exhibit will be electric light 
standards built up of one of the company’s barrels, a roll of 
Texaco roofing and a filling station lamp at the top, for 
each standard. 

F. K. Dorrance will be in charge of the exhibit and W. 
H. Reynolds will represent the Lubricating Departmen 
from the Atlanta Division office. However, these gentlemen 
will be ably assisted by the traveling representatives of 
the company from North and South Carolina. The Texaco 
overlap specification roofing will be especially featured for 
use on cotton mills and other permanent buildings while i 

















































































e lubricating line such oils as are specifically adapted to 
brought prominently to the 


th 
the textile industry will be 
notice. 

Spaces 357 and 383. In these spaces the U. 8. Gutta- 
Percha Paint Co., of Providence, R. I., will show samples 


of the results to be obtained from the use of Rice’s mill 


white paint. J. S. Palmer, the Southern manager, will 
probably he in charge. Other representatives from th 


Providence office will also probably be in attendance. 
Spaces 358 and 359. The Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Company, of Whitinsville, Mass., will show in this space 
a representative display of their “Diamond Finish” spin- 
They will also show traveler 
cleaners, traveler cups and guide wire sets. This exhibit will 
probably be in charge of Eward B. Smith, who is well known 
in the Southern textile field. 
362 inclusive. 


ning rings and twister rings. 


Spaces 360 to The Standard Fibre Co., 
25 Miller Street, Somerville, Mass., will exhibit their popu- 
lar “No-Waste” The “No-Waste” 
seamless roving cans have a reputation for quality and 
smoothness wherever roving cans are used and the represen- 
tatives of this company who will have charge of the exhibit 
will call especial attention to these seamless, rivetless cans. 
This company will also exhibit doffing trucks and other 
special shape receptacles both in plain fibre bodies an 


seamless roving cans. 


where necessary the steel clad type. 





PRODUCTS. 


ONE OF THE “STANDARD” 

Fibre cars or trucks are now becoming an important 
part of mill equipment. Standard cars are made of heavy 
gauge materials, extra heavy corners, clear quality hard 
Michigan maple mouldings, extra heavy malleable iron 
All rivets are countersunk flush with the 


to be No. 1 


corner castings. 
mouldings and the bottoms are guaranteed 
long leaf North Carolina hard pine matched and heavily 
These trucks are then mounted on large 
face self-oiling casters. The exhibit will be in charge of 
J. W. Brock of Somerville, Mass., assisted by Mr. Daggett. 

Spaces 363 and 364. The Main Belting Company, of 
Atlanta, Ga., will exhibit their brands of belt in these spaces 
and explain to the textile visitors the advantages to be de- 
rived from its use. The exhibit will be in charge of Man- 
ager R. FE. Hall, of Atlanta, assisted hy M. H. Vancise, F. 
R. House and others. 

Spaces 365 and 366. Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 
of different representatives of this journal wiil be present 
during the entire week, and will be glad to greet their 
many friends in the spaces allotted for exlibit purposes. 

Spaces 367 and 368. The Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, with manufacturing plant at Orange, N. J., and 
general offices in the Woolworth Building, New York City, 
will occupy this space and show an interesting display of 
the caleulating-adding machine manufactared by them. 


cross cleated. 
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This machine not only adds, but subtracts, divides and mul- 
tiplies, and occupies less than a square foot of desk space. 
Demonstrating representatives will be present in this booth, 
and the visitors from the mills should make notes of some 
of the most difficult problems they have in their own work, 
before leaving home, and submit them to those representa- 
tives for solution on the Monroe machine. The ease, speed 





MACHINE. 


THe Monroe CaLcuLatTine 


and accuracy with which the answers will be returned to 
them will be a surprise and a pleasure. The exhibit will be 
in charge of District Manager J. R. Ramsay, of Atlanta, 
who is planning to have with him Mr. Justus, the com- 
pany’s representative from Charlotte, N. C., and G. D. 
Pollock of the Birmingham office. 

Space 369. In this space the H. F. Livermore Co., of 
Boston, Mass., will show their fibre specialties and a general 
line of hardware, including weave room and finishing room 
tools. They will also display a large number of other spe- 
cialties such as shuttle gauges, shuttle clamps, “Berkshire” 
gear pullers, oilers, steel surfacing, and samples of forgings 
on sheet steel specialties. Representatives of the company 
will be in attendance. 

Space 370. The Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Com- 
pany, of Haydenville, Mass., will have as the main feature 
of their exhibit an ice-cooler tank in conjunction with their 
sanitary drinking fountain. This cooling tank will contain 
forty feet of coiled pipe, and the capacity will be abov 
100 pounds of ice. The cover for this cooling tank is made 
so that it may be locked, and inasmuch as it has a rubber 
washer, or gasket, it is absolutely air tight when clamped 
down, thereby insuring a coo] drink for over ten hours a 
day. In addition to this feature, they will show the Sher- 
man bubbler, which they have designed expressly for school 
purposes. Last, but not least, will be their usual exhibit 
of the Puro combination drinking fountain and faucet, and 
the Puro Junior, which is a separate unit in itself thereby 
making a sink unnecessary. This exhibit will be in charge 
of G. A. Cooper, the sales manager, and inasmuch as this 
is his first trip in the Southern territory, he is very keen 
to learn conditions, and wil] take pleasure in receiving any 
suggestions that the members of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation wish to make, which may lead to the improvement 
of their products for the textile industry in particular. 

Spaces 371 to 373. The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, of Detroit, will exhibit a number of differer 
models of figuring machines, especially those adapted for 
the work of textile mills. One of the machines exhibited 
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will be a machine especially adapted for textile work, in 
that it will add two or more groups of figures at the same 
time. A typical use of this machine is found in the clot! 
room where it is necessary to count the number of bolts in 
each box or shipment and, at the sime time, the yards in 
each bolt. This machine is equipped with a fractional fig- 
ure so that fraetions of yards may be added and automatic- 
ally translated into yards in the total. This model is so 
equipped that a number of carbon copies can be made up 
from invoices to be used for various purposes. 

Another very attractive model for figure work in the of- 
fice where long columns of addition are made and a speedy 
flexible machine is required, will be exhibited. 

A combination adding and subtracting machine will 
also be exhibited. This is one of the latest developments 
of Burroughs machines and a machine that is being exten- 
sively used by both financial and commercial institutions 
all over the country in their bookkeeping work. It is es- 


A Burrovuaus AppInGc MACHINE. 


pecially adapted to posting ledgers and writing up monthly 
statements of accounts. 

Another machine to be shown is known as the Burroughs 
Duplex. This model will add two or more groups of fig- 
ures at one time, printing separate totals of the various 
groups and, at the will of the operator, print the grand 
totals of all such sub-divisions. This machine will list and 
add one, two or more columns of figures at one operation. 
Because it ean carry so many such fiures at one time it has 
been called “the machine that remembers totals.” Its great 
capacity and flexibility makes it a very useful machine in 
‘textile work. 

A number of other attractive models of the Burroughs 
machines will be exhibited and Floyd Hughes, manager of 
the Greenville branch of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, will be in charge of the exhibit. Others in at- 
tendance will be Ed. Harralson of the Greenville office and 
R. S. Motte, representing the company in the Southeastern 
district. 

Space 374 will contain the exhibit of L. R. Wattles & 
Co., of Canton Junction, Mass., manufacturers of sizing 
compounds and similar products. The exhibit will be in 
charge of Alonzo Iler, manager of the Southern office, while 
President A. S. Wattles of the company will be in attend- 
ance. 

Space 375. The Hubbard Machine Company, Ine., of 
Worcester, Mass., will oceupy this space and show the ad- 
vantages of the Hubbard ball bearing boxes for picker beat- 
ers and other similar places in the textile mill. 
Nakashian, their Southern Agent from Charlotte, N. C., 


he 
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will doubtless have charge of this exhibit and will be glad 
to explain the increased efficiency to be derived from 
the use of ball bearing boxes in various places in the textile 

manufacturing plant. 

Space 376. The Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., will exhibit in this space their improved pin 
grid bars for cotton pickers. These grid bars are adjust- 
table. L. D. Armstrong, the treasurer of the company, will 
probably be in charge. 

Spaces 378 and 379. The Normalair Company of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., will show a Normalair humidifier stand- 
ard unit in operation. This machine will take its electric 
supply from the wiring of the building, the water supply 
will be taken without the use of any pump from the build- 
ing water supply, and the waste will be conducted to the 
building drains. The exhibit will be in charge of F. F. 
Bahnson, the company’s engineer, assisted by other rep- 
resentatives of the organization. 

Spaces 380 and 381. The Seydel Manufacturing Co., 
of Jersey City, N. J., will show in these spaces an exten- 
sive line of textile products manufactured by them. They 
will doubtless emphasize particularly at this exhibit a new 
product in this line which they sell under the name of 
Sizol Gum M. This product is very similar in properties to 
gum tragasol. As a matter of fact Sizol Gum M, has a de- 
cided advantage over the imported product formerly sold, 
in that it contains no earbolic acid and has no tendency 
whatever to rust machinery with which it comes in con- 
tact. This exhibit will doubtless be in charge of Hermann 
Seydel from the factory, assisted by his several Southern 
representatives. 

Space 382. The Macrodi Fibre Company, of Woon- 
socket, R. I., will oceupy this space and exhibit products 
of their manufacture for use in the textile field. 

Mezzanine Floor. 

Spaces 401 and 403. The Bird-Wileox Company, Inc., 
manufacturers of oxy-acetylene welding apparatus of all 
kinds, oxygen and acetylane gas and other supplies used 
in oxy-acetylene welding and cutting, will occupy these 
spaces with machines being operated under actual working 
conditions welding broken textile parts. This company 
needs little introduction as they were present with a splendid 
exhibit and demonstration at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion in 1915. 
the following types of their own design; which are manu- 
factured in their shops in Atlanta, and their various other 
plants distributed over the South; they being the only 
Company who manufacture these machines and accessories 
in the South and who practically confine their business to the 
South. 

1 No. 1 B-W Standard welding machine. 

1 No. 1 B-W Standard combination eutting and welding 

machine. 

No. 2 B-W Standard welding machine. 

No. 2 B-W Standard eutting and welding machine. 

Truck for making the machines portable. 

No. 3 B-W Standard cutting and welding machine. 

No. 4 B-W Standard cutting and welding machine. 
These types cover every requirement for Textile use. 
Electrolytic oxygen with a guaranteed purity of 99.5 

per cent from their plants at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Sa- 

vannah, Ga., will be on exhibition and in use for demonstra- 
tion purposes. 


Bird-Wileox Co., Ine., will have on exhibit 
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Acetylene generators, shiowing the process of manufac- 
turing acetylene gas from calcium carbide will be shown, 
these same generators being used with No. 3 and No. 4 and 
larger welding machines. These generators are automatic, 
fool proof and approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Dissolved acetylene from the Atlanta plant will be on 
exhibition and will also be used for demonstration purposes. 

Welding tables, manufactured in the Atlanta plant will 
be used for demonstration. purposes showing the advan- 
tages to be gained by welding on a table designed for welding 
purposes. All welding rods and other accessories on exhi- 
bition will be furnished from the Atlanta plant. 

In addition to manufacturing the machines and acces- 
sories shown, this company conducts two of the largest weld- 
ing shops in the South, principally for scientific purposes, 
and for instructing new welders, and are consequently always 
ready to help customers when they have a break down too 
big for them to handle. 

The exhibit will be in charge of President George Bird, 
of the Bird-Wileox Co., Inc., assisted by J. H. Lamb, dis- 
trict manager of the Charlotte, N. C., branch. The welding 
will be done by M. C. Carden, expert welder from the At- 
lanta factory. 

Spaces 402 and 404. The Frank Mossberg Company, 
Attleboro, Mass., will show their steel heads for warp beams 
and other specialties manufactured by them. 

Spaces 405 and 407. The Ivanhoe-Regent Company, of 
the General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will show in 
these spaces a full line of textile reflectors, including some 
special new designs of reflectors that have been prepared for 
use with the 75-watt nitrogen filled Jamps. They will have on 
exhibit other lines of special fixtures which they manufac- 
ture, but the greatest amount of interest will be centered 
around these textile reflectors for comparatively close up 


lighting. 
Space 412. 

of Jenkins Bros., of New York, with their well known valves 

B. R. Wofford will probably be in 


This space will be occupied by the exhibit 


and steam specialties. 
attendance. 

Spaces 413-415-417-419 and 421. 
occupied by the Oxweld Acetylene Company, of New York 
City, manufacturers of oxy-acetylene welding apparatus and 
supplies, who will exhibit welding and cutting apparatus of 
their manufacture and incidental supplies of value to textile 
mills. They will have an operating exhibit showing actual 
welding on broken parts. In addition, they will have on 
display, but non-operative, a 50-lb. carbide capacity Oxweld 
low pressure acetylene generator. Special signs will be used 
to draw attention to the fact that both the welding and cut- 
ting torches are of the injector type; that the entire equip- 
men, including generators, torches, regulators, ete., are ap- 
proved by the National Board of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for installation on insured premises; and that a soft 
weld on cast iron is a surety when Oxweld blowpipes are 
used. A special pamphlet entitled “Oxweld Service in the 
Textile Mills”, will be distributed. L. E. Ogden, Eastern 
Sales manager will personally have charge of the exhibit 
and the following representatives will be present: J. D. 
Beckett, southern sales representative; F. R. Chadwick, 
Virginia sales representative; Everett D. Moses, Birming- 
ham, Ala., representative; and P. J. King, junior southern 
A. Bradburn, sales-service man, 


These spaces will be 


sales representative. C. 
will be in charge of the actual operative exhibit. 
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Spaces 416 and 418. Home Light & Power Co., of Char- 
lotte, N. C., distributors of the Deleo-Light products, will 
exhibit a Deleo-Light plant and accessories, such as a wash- 
ing machine, churn, cream separator, electric fan, iron, sew- 
ing machine motors, motor fans, heating appliances, cooking 
appliances, and in fact, a general line of electrical acces- 
sories than can be operated successfully in connection with 
the Deleo-Light. In addition to the foregoing, this exhibit 
will contain an electrically operated iceless drinking water 
tank, which is capable of supplying the needed amount of 
iced water to the operatives of the mill. Another feature of 
this exhibit will be their welfare department section, which 
will show a motion picture machine operated by Deleo- 
Light. Altogether, this promises to be a very interesting 
exhibit and well worth visiting. J. G. Petosky and S. O. 
Lindeman of the company will be in attendance. 

Space X, which opens off the mezzanine floor, is a good 
sized room which has been assigned by the floor committee 
for the operation of a moving picture machine. In this room 
will be run the industrial films of a number of exhibitors 
who have special reels showing methods of manufacture in 


their factories. 
Balcony Floor. 

Spaces 500 and 501. The David Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Allegheny Avenue and Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa., will 
show in these spaces complete models of various Lupton 
products, such as Lupton’s steel sash, in the pivoted factory 
type, the counter-balanced type, the Pond continuous sash, 
the Pond operating device for this continuous sash, and the 
Lupton’s rolled steel sky-light. Particular emphasis will be 
given to the use of these products in textile mills, and draw- 
ings and photographs will be exhibited, showing the light- 
ing and ventilating effeet which they give. The Pond con- 
tinuous sash for monitor and saw-tooth roofs is weather- 
tight when open, as will be noted by an examination of the 
accompanying illustration. Instead ‘of being a series of 
individual pivoted or hinged sash, this sash opens out in a 
long continuous line. The Pond operating device, which is 
especially constructed for the control of lines of sash of 
extreme length, will also be featured. Apart form the ac- 
tual display of their products, they will have data showing 
the value of their service in designing for light and ventil- 
ation. They maintain a service department which submits 
drawings showing what tliey consider the most effective and 
economical method for obtaining natural light. Their en- 
gineers make a careful study of the requirements of each 
individual ease. This exhibit will be in charge of Assistant 
Sales Manager C. F. P. Buckwalter, from the main office, 
and Luke Seawell, who represents this company «in the 
Carolinas. 

Space 502. This space will be utilized to demonstrate 
a new device that is said to be worth careful investigation. 

Space 503. The Safepack Paper Mills of Boston, Mass., 
will be represented at the exposition by A. D. Lamson, of 
42 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. The exhibit will con- 
sist of samples and rolls of waterproof paper in all of the 
many grades which these mills manufacture, and for the 
many different purposes that their waterproof paper is 
used. This company is at the present time supplying the 
Government with large quantities of -waterproof paper to 
be used not only in their domestic shipping, but also for the 
many shipments of clothing, tents, ammunition, ete., that is 
They are taking this opportunity 
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of exhibiting before the textile trade because of the fact 
that there will be more and more foreign shipping and ex- 
port in this class of trade from this time on, and they desire 
an opportunity to explain to the textile visitors at the expo- 
sition the great advantage of having goods suitably protected 
by a waterproof case lining. These mills manufacture a 
full line, consisting not only of ordinary waterproof paper, 
but also of reinforced paper in which style the paper is re- 
inforeed with netting. Mr. Lamson will be glad to explain 
any and all of these advantages to visitors calling at his 
booth. 


Space 504. The Metals Disintegrating Co., Inc., 3 Soutn 
William St., New York, will show their “Superfine” zin 
dust. This product has a reducing power of from 97 to 98 
per cent, thus saving chemicals, and it is ground so fine 
that 90 to 95 per cent will pass through a 350 mesh screen, 
saving time and labor. S. J. Schatzberg of the New York 
office will probably be in charge of the exhibit and will take 
pleasure in explaining other advantages of “Superfine” zinc 
dust to the dyer. 

Space 505. The Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co., of 
Ware Shoals, S. C., will show in this space samples of all 
the different cloths which they make. They also anticipate 
showing specimens of bags made from their goods, together 
with bandoleers and sand bags such as will be used by the 
United States Army in prosecuting the war work. They 
will also show some pictures of welfare work that is being 
done at their mill, pictures of their day school, night school, 
ete. 

Spaces 506 and 507. The Trus-Con Laboratories of De- 
troit, Mich., will be represented by their Atlanta office man- 
ager, 604 Forsyth Building, Atlanta, which is District No. 6, 
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Spaces 500-501. 


of this company. Their display will consist of their full 
line of technical coatings and floor hardners, together with 
information of interest to the maintenance superintendents 
of’ the textile industry. It is a matter of interest to note that 
the entire ceiling of the exposition building has been coated 
with the Trus-Con white enamel. The exhibit will be in 
charge of H. MacRobert, Jr., district director. Other repre- 
sentatives present will be E. D. Rice, the company’s trav- 
eling representative in North and South Carolina, and E. G. 
Frank, the publicity director. 

Space 508. In this space the Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., of Greenville, 8. C., will show an interesting exhibit of 
their products. 

Spaces 509 and 510. Thomas & Thomas, with offices 
in the Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga., and home office repre- 
sentatives of the Group Insurance Department of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., will exhibit 
in these spaces. During the past year the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company has covered the employees of about one hun- 
dred cotton mills in the Carolinas and Georgia under this 
The 


wide and varied experiences of this company and of the rep- 


group plan which is comparatively new in the South. 


resentatives in charge will be well worth the attention of 
every employer of labor. This exhibit wil] be in charge of 
F. Elliott Thomas and W. B. Thomas of the firm who will 
be glad to render expert opinion and information to all 
manufacturers interested in this subject. Pamphlets, rates, 
policy forms, employees’ certificates, the system used in 
handling shifting employees, and the various plans suitable 
for the application of the plan in groups of various sizes 
Doubtl 


and character can be had. ss some attractive souv- 
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enir will be given to the friends of this company who call 
at the exhibit. 

Space 511. The R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, of 
Newnan, Ga., will oceupy this space and probably show 
photographs and drawings of boilers, tanks, and other heavy 
mill equipment manufactured by them. ' Representatives 
of the company will be present during the entire week. 

Spaces 512 and 513. The National Starch Co. Sales 
Representatives for the Corn Products Refining Co., will oc- 
cupy these spaces and will exhibit a full line of their indus- 
trial products. They will also exhibit products made by 
other concerns in which their products are used, One of 
these products which they will especially emphasize at this 
show will be their Eagle Finishing Starch, which is made in 
a wide range of fluidities and is extensively used for warp 
sizing and finishing. This exhibit will also include their re- 
cent development in the manufacture of gums and dextrines 
which are of especial interest to the textile industry at the 
present time. This exhibit will be attended by J. R. White 
and A. G. Smith of the Southern office of the company, which 
is located at Greenville. Technical Director Dr. W. R. 
Catheart will also be present and will gladly furnish any in- 
formation of a scientific or technical nature in connection 
with the products of this company. 

Space 521. In tliis space the Hudson & Kohn Co., of 
Greenville, 8. C., will show various styles of goods converted 
by them. This company are cotton goods distributors for 
a large variety of fabrics manufactured in and around 
Greenville. A few of these are sold in the original or un- 
finished state, but most of them are converted either in Sou- 
thern bleacheries or in Eastern bleacheries. This firm has 
been in business about two and one-half years, and now have 
a clientage well distributed throughout the South. The ex- 
hibit will be in charge of the following representatives of 
this company: David Kohn, R. C. Hudson, J. FE. Sanders, 


and Mrs. M. A. Dorrill. 
The Douglas Company of Cedar 


Spaces 523 and 524. 
Rapids, Iowa, will show in these spaces samples of all the 
different products they manufacture from corn, ineluding 


the Douglas brands of starches and corn gluten feed, as well 
as salad and cooking oils. They will particularly emphasize 
and display their textile starches, including the following 
brands: pearl starch, powdered starch, “Crown” grade 
starch, the “Hercules” grade starch, the “Lyon” mill starch, 
the “Atlas” mill starch, and “Douglas Special” finishing 
starch. This company also’plans to have a testing appar- 
atus intended to show the distinctive features and working 
qualities of their special and modified starches and it is 
probable they will also have a display of different products 
of textile mills which have been sized and finished with their 
starches. In attendance at this exhibit will be Tra L. Griffin 
and Geo. A. Dean, Special Southern Representatives. Also 
Alex. E. King, of Colurbia, S. C., who is agent for the 
Carolinas. It is also probable that other representatives 
from the factory at Cedar Rapids will be present during the 
week. 

Space 525. The Carolina Specialty Company, of 217 
West First St., Charlotte, N. C., will oeeupy this space where 
they will display industrial enamel, cement floor hardener, 
roof paints and cements, metal paints, mill village paints, 
oils, greases, disinfectants, and anti-friction belt dressing. 
Manv of these materials are Trus-Con products. It is also 
of interest to note that the industrial enamel which thev 
are representing will be used on the ceiling of the exposition 
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building. J. Lindsay Ross and R. Galloway Ross will be 
in attendance to meet old friends and customers and to make 
new ones. 

Spaces 526 to 528. A Klipstein & Company, New York, 
will be represented in this space by its Charlotte office. They 
will show samples-of their éxtensive line of products for the 
textile industry and probably examples of work done with 
their materials.‘ This company also handles large stocks of 
bichromate of potash and bichromate of soda in both erys- 
tal and precipitated form. They are prepared to furnish 
sulphonated oil, softeners, gums, ete, ._The exhibit will be 
in charge of Paul Haddock, of Charlotte, the Southern Rep- 
resentative of the company. Other representatives will 
also doubtless be present. 

Spaces 529 to 531 inclusive. The Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., will show a stationary exhibit this 
year consisting of their several varieties of leather belting 
designed for special applications in textile work. Also a 
full line of mill strapping will be shown. The factory be- 
hind the products counts in buying mill belting just as it 
does in buying mill machinery and Chief Engineer R. P. 
Champney, who will have charge of this exhibit, will take 
pleasure in giving to textile visitors not only an engineering 
opinion concerning their power transmission difficulties, but 
will further gladly explain some of the details that are not 
appreciated by the general public about the factory behind 
the G. & K. belting. Other representatives will also be pres- 
ent throughout the week. 

Spaces 533 and 534. The Cyclone Fence Company, of 
Waukegan, Il., will show in this exhibit their newest de- 
signs of wire fences for factory yard protection. These 
fences last longer, and give better results than wooden 
fences, are more sanitary and more satisfactory from every 
standpoint. Representatives will be present to fully explain 
the advantages to be derived from these property protection 
fences. 

Space 535. The Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Chester, 
Pa., manufacturers of fine textile fabrics, will utilize this 
space as a reception booth for the use of their friends and 
patrons. This space will be fitted up with suitable furniture, 
stationery, ete., for the use of out-of-town visitors. The 
company extends an invitation to such visitors to make 
this space their headquarters while at the convention. The 
space will be in charge of General Superintendent FE. T. 
Switzer of the Aberfoyle Company, who will probably be 
assisted by Henry Gagner. 

Space 536. The MeNaughton Manufacturing Company, 
Maryville, Tenn., will show in this space the McNaughton 
grate bar which is composed of separate fuel carrying units 
held in alignment by flat bars extending the whole length. 
Each unit can expend freely without crowding thus pre- 
venting warping and sagging it is claimed. Any parts of 
the grate can be easily and inexpensively repaired, thus re- 
ducing the cost of the upkeep. Representatives of the com- 
pany will be present to explain the merits of this proposi- 
tion. 

Space 537. The Southern Engineering Company, of 
Greenville, S. C., will oceupy this space with a display cal- 
eulated to be of interest to textile people. 

Space 538 will be used by the Eastern Coal and Export 
Corporation, First National Bank Building, Richmond, Va., 
to present to the textile trade the advantages to be derived 
from using their products. 
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Space 539 to 542. Norris Bros., of Greenville, S. C., 
the well known shuttle manufacturers, will exhibit in these 
spaces a full line of shuttles of every description made from 
both dogwood and persimmon, and also a full line of fit- 
tings of the various styles now in use. They will also show 
a full line of wood supplies used in the cotton manufactur- 
ing business as follows. shuttle binders, covered and un-cov- 
ered; lug straps; parallel blocks; treadle blocks; skewers for 
the spinning department; and other things of this character. 
They will also specially emphasize the merits of tlie Brown 
hand-threading shuttle. There will doubtless be other fea- 
tures to this exhibit that have not as yet been given out, 
which will tend to render it interesting and instructive. D. 
L. Norris and A. M. Norris, of the company will be in at- 
tendance, assisted by other representatives of the organi- 
zation. 

Space 543. A. W. Harris Oil Company, of Providence, 
R. L., will oeeupy this space showing their different brands 
of lubricating oils. A. W. Kendrick of Mayfield, Ga., the 
Southern representative of the company will doubtless be 
in charge of this exhibit. 

Spaces 544 to 547 inclusive. C. J. Tagliabue Manufae- 
turing Company, Brooklyn, New York, will show in these 
spaces a full line of automatic temperature, pressure, level 
and condensate controlling devices. Also thermometers and 
similar devices for the textile industry. | 

Inasmuch as temperature control is one of the most im- 
portant phases in the various textile processes, and has a vi- 
tal bearing on the quality of the goods and mill production, 
the following facts regarding this “Tag” exhibit should im- 
pel mill men to examine their temperature products at the 
exposition. These will include: Self-operating controllers 
for automatically maintaining uniform temperature, pres- 
sure, etc. in all textile processes. This scientific method is 
rapidly supplanting costly hand control of the steam inlet 
valve, not only because of its vast superiority but also due to 
the many savings effected. For illustration, consider size- 
box control. A recent test revealed the fact that the tem- 
perature variation of hand control amounted to 60 degrees, 
A 
comparative test in the same mill under the same local con- 
ditions, with automatic controllers, reduced this tempera- 


thus producing imperfectly-sized and variable warps. 


ture fluctuation 58 degrees, thus increasing the weight and 
breaking strength of the warp, also of production, and re- 
ducing manufacturing costs. 


This exhibit will dlso include Hohmann-type themom- 
eters. Recording thermometers, of unique design and con- 
struction, whicli faithfully record every temperature opera- 
tion, day or night, and producing charts that are not only 
tangible evidence as to whether you are obtaining a uniform 
product, but also serve to promote efficiency among your 
workmen in their efforts to produce satisfactory records. 
The exhibit will be in charge of L. C. Irwin assisted by F. 
J. Dooling and V. Wichum. These gentlemen are thorough- 
ly familiar with the various temperature problems encoun- 
tered in the textile industry and will be glad to show how 
these “Tag” temperature products may be used to advan- 
tage in the mill. 

Space 548. Peech Sons & Phillips Co., West and Clin- 
ton Streets, Camden, N. J., will exhibit in this space sam- 
ples of mercerized yarns on cones which they have prepared 
for the trade. Their work is already so well known as to 
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make comments superfluous. However, the information that 
Fred L. Peech and Geo. C. Turner will again visit Green- 
ville to take charge of this exhibit will insure a big attend- 
ance at this booth because of the many friends they made in 
Greenville in 1915. 
Spaces 564 and 565. The Anchor Post Iron Works of 
New York will have an exhibit of unusual interest to mill 
owners and superintendents. 
it is stated, were the originators of the unclimbable type 
of modern factory fence and these fences will be found 


The Anchor Post Company, 


enclosing many of the largest and most important manu- 


facturing plants throughout the country. 

The standard type is known as the Chain Link Woven 
Steel Factory Fence and obtains its.name from the endless 
interlinking fabric of very heavy steel wires used in the 
construction of the fence. This fabric is usually made of 
No. 6 wire 2-inch mesh and in heights verying from 6 feet 
to 12 feet. Along the top of the fence is strung three 
strands of thick-set barbed wire as an additional protec- 
tion against fence climbers. 

A sample of this chain link woven steel fence, 7 feet in 
height, showing the construction of the posts and all fittings, 
as well as the distinctive form of “Anchor Post” anchor- 


age, will be shown in their exhibit. This exhibit will also 





ANCHOR Post CHAIN LINK FENCE. 


include a panel of square mesh’ factory fence, a somewhat 
less expensive form than the chain link, but one which is 
quite widely used in locations where the very maximum of 
protection is not essential. The balance of the exhibit will 
consist of a panel of plain iron railing 5 or 6 feet high; a 
short stretch of woven wire lawn fence 31% feet high; a 


short stretch of low ornamental railing, an electrically 


welded single gate with posts; 
and interesting photographic display of Anchor Post in- 


and a very comprehensive 


stallations of all kinds. 

It may be readily understood that the life ofa fence 
is determined by the strength and life of the fence posts. 
A close inspection of the sample galvanized Anchor Post 
size No. 3, with its pressed steel arm, fittings, ete., is @ 
convineing demonstration of the fact that the Anchor Post 
Company have solved the problem of making a permanently 
rigid corrosion-proof fence post. 

The Anchor Post exhibit will be in charge of Geo. W. 
Forster, a fencing expert who has been thoroughly trained 
in the factory and home office of the Anchor Post Com- 
pany. His associate at the exposition will be D. W. Has- 


kell. 
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565 to 568 inclusive. The Keystone Fiber Com 


opaces 
pany, of Yorklyn, Del., will display roving cans, mill boxes, 


steel clad cars, doffing cars, and similar products all of the 


a 





KEYSTONE Rovine CANs. 


well known Keystone quality. This exhibit will probably 
be in charge of Southern Agent H. C. Smith, of Greenville, 


S. C., doubtless assisted by other representatives of the 
company. 


Space 570. Agnew & Shull, Greenville, S. C., will oceu- 
py this space as representatives of Hubinger Bros. & Co., 
Keokuk, Iowa, manufacturers of textile starches. 

Spaces 572 to 575 inclusive. The Crouse-Hinds Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., will present in this space an interesting 
display of their electrical specialties for textile mill use. 
These specialties will be suitably demonstrated and explained 
by representatives of the company who will be present dur- 
ing the entire week. 

Spaces 578 and 579. The Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, 129-135 Charlton Street, New York 
City, will exhibit a full line of cone wrappers, case lining 
and baling papers. The principal exhibit will be printed 
cone wrappers, showing the three color process of printing, 
the finest class of the printing art. The designs used are 
all drawn by one of New York’s best artists, Grant Wright. 
No stock designs are carried, each one being drawn espec- 
ially to suit the manufacturer’s requirements. C. L. Blau- 
velt will have charge of this exhibit at the exposition and 
will cheerfully furnish additional information wherever 
required. 

Spaces 580 and 581. A. Sonnetorn Sons, Inc., 262 Pearl 
Street, New York City, will be represented in these spaces 
by their Textile Department. They will exhibit samples of 
their various finishing compounds, softeners and sizing prod- 
ucts as well as sulphonated castor oils, soluble tallows and 
similar materials. 
conerete hardener, and some specialty paints for walls, roofs 


They will also show samples of their 


and other factory purposes. This company are also re- 


finers and producers of a variety of oils and greases which 
they will be glad to explain to visitors. The exhibit will be 
in charge of Dr. J. C. Haas, sales manager of the Textile 
Department, assisted by S. G. Slavin, assistant sales man- 
ager, and C. J. Medwedeff. 

and 583. The American Aniline Products, 


Spaces 582 


Ine., New York City, will present in this space an exhibit of 


dyestuffs handled by them. 


Firm Spaces 

Aberfoyle Manufacturing Oo. ............- 585 

Addressograph Company .......+.-+..++4.- 208 

Agnew & Shull ......... Syn ae Pee te 570 

RECS THe sc aK 00 6 eee eb e6 a Pee Oe 273 

American Kron Scale Co. ..........ee.e08 280 to 285 Inclu. 

American Moistening Company ............ 175 to 176 

American Wool & Cotton Reporter .........253 to 254 

American Warp Drawing Machine Co. ...... 311 to 313 Incl. 

American Aniline Products Co., Inc. .......582, 583 

Anchor Post Iron Works .........-.e.ee08 564, 565 

Ashwerth. Bree., IMO. oo oo di deeiccscsccens 69 to 70 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. ...........+20. 376 

Baltimore Belting Company ............++ 288 & 289 

Barber Colman Company .........+-s++e85 250 & 251 

Mi-Lateral Mire BOSS We. . oo. cece cesseccese 316 

Bird-Wilcox Company ......-+.eseeeeee88 401 & 403 

Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Mfg. Co. .........++. 578, 579 

Bradley Stencil Machine Oo. ...........4+. 290 

Bradford Belting Co. .........eceeeeeeees 329 & 330 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. ..........-- 371 to 373 

Carolina Supply Company .........+++.-++5 297 & 298 

Carolina Specialty Co. ......-+-..eeeeeeees 525 : 

Carrier Engineering Corp. ..............- iz4 to 126 Incl. 

Cement Products Company ...........++++ 293 & 294 

Certain-teed Products Corp. ..........+.+-- 240 & 241 

Chapman Manufacturing Co................ 224 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. ............ 212 & 213 

Charlotte Manufacturing Oo. ...........+-- 112 & 113 

Cling Surface Oompany ........-cccrecees 243 to 245 Incl. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Oo. ........0.-.02-20% 1 

Gamat Bi Ga Be. os hts 5 ok od ans sees 331 & 332 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. .......... 71 to 76_ Incl. 

ee Ea SE a eee eat to 94 Incl. 

R. D. Cole Manufacturing Co. ............. ie 

Crouse-Hinds Co....... “ as ast he oies.« Ke Wak 572, 573, 574, 575 

Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. .............++-: 220 & 221 

Cyclone Fence Company ...........-..++- 538 & 534 

Detroit Graphite Company .............+.:. 204 

eee. COUIORT “i 6 ch we eb i crt bisews 523, 524 

ee | RR ae ea ere ee re 143 to 174 Incl. 

Rastern Coal & Exvort Corp. 588 “1 

Economy Baler Company ...........-+.++- ane to 86 Inel. 

Fureka Manufacturing Co. .........5++-5- 292 & 215 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. .......e++++s008+ 214 271 

D. D. Pelton Brush Co. ...........20000005 270 | fy Oe 

Witt SN occas ee PINE Schenck ees 809, 310. 317, 

Fibre Snecialty Mfg. Co. .....-..20seeeeee 835 & a Incl 

Foster Machine Company ......-...+++.++:+ 131 to 138 Incl. 

Franklin Process Co. ........+++eeeeeeee: 114 & 115 

General Electric Company ..........++++.- 264 to 267 Incl. 

Greenville Iron Works Co. ........50++008> 246 

Graton & Knicht Mfg. Co. ..............++529, 580, 531 

Graphoscope Company ......--..+++ee+e6% x 

je a El Ses ere ee 543 

HookaGay OOmpamy .....cccswacsccocesss 216 & 217 

Home Light & Power Co. .............2.6: 416 & 418 

Howe Scale Comnany ae ae Pr 223 

Hubbard Machine Co., Inc. ...........+... 875 

POR a I ans oin'ocsesid Bc 4:65 G0 0 cd's ba §21 

ae OE, rr ees ye eee 261 to 262 Incl. 

Hunter Mfe. & Commission Oo. .......... -841 to 346 

Hussong Dveine Machine Co............... 66 to 68 Inel. 

International Time Recording Co. of N. Y....299 & 300 

Se EO, Ss caw eee uO be Skene ered vad 412 

Keystone Fibré Co. .........0++2.+.++++-§66, 567, 568 

A. Klipstein & Company ............. . - 526, 527. 528 

Leatheroid Sales Company .........-. -801 to 304 Incl. 

Fae ee CE, cease selnes tse Remne mes 237 to 339 Incl. 

Vas Se OP I io v5 Sc csc ee ba abn 369 

Lombard Iron Wks. & Supply Co. ......... 274 

The Lunkenheimer Company .............. 222 

Walter E. Lummvs Company .............- 295 

David Lunton’s Sons Oo. ..........++..++-500 to 501 

Macrodi Fibre Company .............+0+- 382 

Main Belting Company .......... ....363 & 368 

Marufacturers FRecord .......-ceee0.00 * 258 to 260 ”’ 

Manufacturers’ Warehouse Company ..B21 to 326 Incl. 

Mardon. Orth & Hastings Corp. ...........305 to 308 Inel. 

Mason Machine WOrks oc occcecccccasceta 50 to 65 Inel. 

MeNaughton Manufacturing Co. ...........536 

Mereury Manufacturing Co. ............++. 127 & 128 

Metals Disintegrating Co., Inc. ............504 

ee ER ee tee rs ee 242 

Monroe Calculating Mch. Co............... 367 & 368 

Reemme Chain Cemma oo. 0k ids dese seedes 200 to 203 Incl. 

PEE DOR ME oc kc cv avec cetacean 402 & 404 

National Scale Company ................> 218 & 219 

Natioral Starch Company ................! 512 & 513 

New Brunswick Chem. Co. ..............-.- 327 

New York & New Jersey Lub. Co. ......... 328 

New York Revolving Portable Elev. Co. 286 & 287 

Pee, OND” osc cues oeres 6 be Digase 378 & 379 

PE MN a ain tk «cau Se wR Eee Od ake wa 4 539, 540, 541, 542 

Ohio Blower Company .....ccccccsccccces 279 

Cr Tn ns Cabicta-o'n die Neale el 413, 415, 417, 419, 421 

Page Woven Wire Fenee Co. ....... 79 to 81 Incl. 

Palmer Forced Draft Burner Co. .......... 268 & 269 

Papeo Paper Products Co. ........-s2c00% 225 

Ea: | Bike ey 8 i gad ie Fb 'd- Sa inee 60:8 275 & 276 

Park Manufacturing Co. .........e2e2e00 291 : 

Peech Sons & Phillips Co. ..............:. 548 

Pound & Moore Co. ....... hie ; 340 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. ...... 370 

Saco-Lowell Shops .......c.seecesees . . to 33 Incl. 
50 


Safe Pack Paper Mills 
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ee oes cee wa 138 to 142 
Schultz Belting Company ................ 247 
pe BF eS RR Oa eee 278 
Seydel Manufacturing Co.................. 380 & 381 
PS ES OE Ae ree ver etree 209 & 210 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. (COTTON) ..365 & 366 
Southern Textile Bulletin ................ 206 & 207 
Southern Textile Machine Co. ............. 255 & 256 
Southern Engineering Co. ................537 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. .................580, 581 

a a ee ee Oe Bones ties 8s 0 eas 116 to 121 Incl. 
EE a ene at ees 95 to 102 & 110 


Standard Fibre Company ................. 360 to 362 

Steal teeeale Mile. Os... i... ceca cececs 77 & 78 
Sd oki en's bs Gr Ss emai 225 & 326 
Gallivan Hardware Co. ..............ccce 272 

OC. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. .................544, 545, 546, 547 
Terrell Machine Company ................ 122 & 123 
Textile World Journal .......0... 0s ccsees 226 & 227 


I re oa ng A wb o-0s 247 to 350 
Textile Specialty Company ............... 103 to 109 Incl. 


OL, TU i cts 509 & 510 
Toledo Seale Company ...........2-.-.0:. 314 & 315 
Trust-Con Laboratories .................. 506 & 507 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Go................ 248 & 249 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co............... 357 & 383 

AR ON OO Peay see ae 296 

U. B. Bing Traveler Co: ..... 2.23.08 sicees 205 

Veeder Manufacturing Co. ............... 319 & 320 
Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co. ............ 22% & 334 
Warren Webster & Company ..... Sebesebes 111 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. ...................505 

L. R. Wattles & Company ................ 874 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. ............ 228 to 239 Incl. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. ........... 858 & 359 
Whitin Machine Works .................. 84 to 49 Incl. 
J. H. Williams Company ................. 129 & 130 
Woodside Cotton Mills Oo. .............. -508 

Jacques Wolf & Company, Inc. ............ 257 





An Exhibit of Lubricants. 


Of particular interest to mill men at this time is the 
claim that mills using Non-Fluid Oi] are ae to obtain 
one-third longer service from ecard clothing and skins for 
covering rolls, due to the fact that this product abolishes 
all drip and splatter. Since skins for covering rolls are 
now selling for about $35.00 per dozen as against $8.00 
about three years ago, and card clothing has gone up 
during the same period from $140.00 per set to about $200.00 
the advantage of such saving is obvious. At space 328, the 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., will distribute, 
gratis, a text book on textile machinery lubrication, which 
treats of the lubricating difficulties usually experienced and 
the remedies for them. Besides men from their regular 
sales staff, this company will have in attendance men who 
have specialized on the lubrication of textile machinery. 


Exhibit of the Draper Corporation. 

The details of the machinery to be exhibited by the 
Draper Corporation at the Greenville Exposition were re- 
ceived to late to be included in the main story of the show. 
However, they will exhibit seven looms, one spooler, one 
warper, one balling machine for a warper, and samples of 
their smaller goods. 

The looms will all be motor driven, and will inelude the 
following as to construction: One 90-inch L Model for 
broad sheeting; one 40-inch M Model for fine goods; one 
36-inch K Model Dobby; one 40-inch FE Model with steel 
harness and Straw patent feeder system; one 36-inch E 
Model on a khaki weave; and one 36-inch P Model on a 
duck weave. 

The spooler will be a short machine of the latest L 
Model; thie warper will have the patent fluted cylinder, 
which is a great advantage on warpers measuring from the 
eylinder. 

Among the small goods shown will be some of the de- 
tailed loom improvements showing the construction separate 
from the looms in operation. 
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The Development of the Slag Industry. 


From time to time we have called attention to the part 
that carefully produced and prepared basic slag is taking 
in concrete structural work, roofing, and all types of pave- 
ment. 
Ala., who handle prepared basic slag in all commercial 


The Birmingham Slag Company of Birmingham, 


sizes, have for months past been forced to turn down some 
exceptionally desirable commercial orders on account of 
their inability to take care of the requirements of their in- 
dustrial] customers and at the same time look after the needs 
of the United States Government. During this time their 
facilities amounted to from thirty-five to fifty car-loads of 
screened slag per day of twenty-four hours, but with the new 
plant which they have recently constructed and put into 
operation, this company believes they will be able to handle 
all orders carefully and promptly. 


Again referring to the requirements of the United 
States Government, it might be mentioned that Camp Gér- 
don, sometimes known as the Silver Lake Cantonment, near 
Atlanta, Ga., is making use of upwards of 12,000 tons of 
No. 1 slag in the construction of a large filtration plant. 
This order was placed with the Birmingham Slag Company 
and they were required to ship at the rate of ten to fifteen 
earloads per day. They have also been shipping to this 
same camp two inch concrete slag on an order calling for 
2,000 tons, and it is very probable that this order may be 
increased very materially now the new plant of the company 
is in operation, enabling them to render the service insisted 
upon by the officer in charge of the work. 

Camp Wheeler, near Macon, Ga., has used upwards of 
40 ears of No. 2 slag, this being used in the construction of 
a concrete road from Macon to Camp Wheeler. Other con- 
erete slag is also being supplied to Camp Wheeler for use in 
structural work. 

About 20 carloads of conerete slag have already been 
used at Fort McPherson, Ga., near Atlanta, and it is prob- 
able that a considerably larger tonnage will be called for 
later. 

It is the expressed opinion of an officer of this company 
that from present indications the demand for street and 
road slag in addition to the large requirements of the Gov- 
ernment, which have to be taken care of promptly, will force 
them to run the plant continuously night and day, even 
with the new addition recently constructed, which will mean 
a continuous production of approximately 8,000 tons of slag 


daily. 





The Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
has just issued a new catalog on Temperature Regulators, 
which is especially valuable to the engineer and the buyer, 
because it shows many illustrations of varied applications. 
In fact, the company has made a sincere effort to put into 
the catalog those things which are too often left out of the 
It is the most complete 


, 


average book, namely, “pictures.’ 
catalog covering one specific type of Temperature Regulator 
which the Taylor Instrument Companies has published. 
Section 17000 will be sent to any one who will write to the 
above company and give his name, address, and business 


connections. 


The blind operative and the dark factory are equally 


useless. 
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The National Chemical Exposition 


Good weather, a large attendance and a building full of 
interesting exhibits all combined to make of the Third Na- 
tional Exposition of Chemical Industries, which was held 
in the Grand Centra] Palace in New York from September 
24th to 29th inclusive, the most successful exhibition of its 
kind that has yet been held. 

The exposition covered all the ramifications of the chem- 
ical industry, and men of every branch of the industry found 
therein the materials and machinery in which they were par- 
ticularly interested. It showed the utmost development in 
efficiency and progress, and many of the most recent im- 
provements in equipment of this character were shown for 
the first time. 

The South was especially well represented and much in- 
terest was displayed by the visiting chemists in the broad 
fidd of opportunity offered the chemical industry by the 
Southern section of the country. 

The opening exercises were featured by addresses by 
many prominent men, including Dr. Chas. H. Herty, Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee of the exposifion; Dr. 
Julius Stieglitz, President of the American Chemical So- 
ciety; Dr. C. G. Fink, President of the American Electro 
Chemical Society and Dr. G. W. Thompson, President of 
the American Institute of Chemical Engineers. A par- 
tieularly interesting feature of the week’s program was the 
very complete line of industrial moving pictures that were 
shown in connection with the various sessions. Following 
is the complete program for the week: 

MONDAY—SEPTEMBER 24TH. 
2:00 P.M. Opening Addresses: ’ 

Charles H. Herty, Chairman, Exposition Advisory 
Committee and Editor Journal of. Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry. Julius Stieglitz, Pres. American Chemical So- 
ciety. C. G. Fink, Pres. American Electrochemical Society. 
G. W. Thompson, Pres. American Inst. Chemical Engineers. 
Motion Pictures: The Water Powers of Canada (Dominion 
Water Power Branch) 4 Reels. (a) Vancover B, C. and its 
tributary Power, their development, transmission and ap- 
plication. (b) The Powers of the Bow River, Alberta; in 
the Rockies and their use at Calgary Alberta. (c) The 
Power of the Winnipeg River, Manitoba. (d) Montreal 
and its tributary power; showing the development at Riche- 
lien River, Lachine Rapids, Soulanges, Cedar Rapids, St. 
Timothes, Shawenegan Falls, and Grand Mere, and their 
industrial application. 

8:00 P.M. Motion Pictures: 

1. Hydraulic Power Development (4 Reels). 

2. Making a Giant Steam Turbine (Gen. Elec. Co., 1 
Reel). (a) Handling Pig Iron. (b) Filling the Cupola 
and Pouring Castings. (c) Machining and Assembling the 
Castings. 

3. Generation of Electric Power (2 Reels). 

4. Transmission of Electric Power (1 Reel). 

5. The Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen by Electricity 
at Niagara Falls, and Feeding the Soil with the Products 
(American Cyanamid Co., 2 Reels). 

6. The King of the Rails. or the Evolution of Transport- 
ation (General Elec. Co., 3 Reels). 

TUESDAY—SEPTEMBER 25TH. 
Meeting Chemistry Committee, National Re- 
(Private). 


2:00 P.M. 
search council 

2:00 P. M. Moving Pictures: 

1. Carpet Weaving (1 Reel). 

2. Manufacture and Use of Wool and Its Products (2 
Reels). 

8. Cotton as a Source of Wealth—Growing and Manu- 
facturing Its Products (3 Reels). 

4. The Manufacture of Leather and Its Products 
(1 Reel). (a) Tanning. (b) Working up Leather. (c) 
Manufacturing of Shoes. 

5. The Manufacture of Glass (3 Reels). 


4:00 P.M. Lecture: Alexander Silverman 
Pittsburg), “Glass Manufacture’—-LIllustrated 
and stereopticon. 

8:00 P.M. Addresses: Chairman, B. C. Hesse. M. T. 
Bogert, Chairman Chemistry Committee National Research 
Council. “The Operation and Work of the National Re- 
search Council for the National Weal.” W. S. Culbertson, 
U. 8S .Tariff Commission. The Tariff Commission and Our 
Chemical Industries.” Grinnell Jones, Chemist to U. S. 
Tariff Commission ‘The Tariff Commission and Its Opera- 
tion with Reference to the Chemical Schedule. 


Motion Pictures: Production of Spelter and Manufac- 
ture of Lead Products—(5 Reels with stereopticon showing 
18 months’ development.) Mining Zine and Lead Ore in 
Oklahoma. (b) Smelting for Lead and Zine at Joplin and 
Henrietta. (c) Production of Sublimed Lead Pigment 
from the Ore by the fume process. (d) Manufacture of 
Carbonate of Lead for paint pigment. (e) Manufacture of 
Lead Paints, accompanied by descriptive discussion by John 
- rir ag wa Asst. Gen. Sales Manager, Eagle-Picher 
ea 0. 


(Univ. of 
specimens 


WEDNESDAY—SEPTEMBER 26TH. 

2:00 P. M. Meeting of the Technical Association of Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 

2:00 P. M. Motion Pictures: 

1. The Cordage Industry (5 Reels). 

2. Manufacture of Paint (3 Reels). 

38. The Soap Industry (1 Reel). 

4. The Manufacture of Perfumes—“The Spirit of the 
Flowers” (1 Reel). 

5. “The Wonderland of the Appalachians” (Clinchfield 
Railway—3 Reels). 

4:00 P. M. Lecture: M. 
Co.). 
tolon.” 


P. A. Boeck, (Calite Corporation). “Increasing Plant 
Production by Heat Insulation.”—(Illustrated. ) 

8:00 P. M. Addresses: Chairman to be announced. 
W. 8. Kies, Vice-President National City Bank. “The Devel- 
opment of Export Trade with South America.” 

C. H. Boynton, President American-Russian Chamber of 
Commerce. “Russia and Its Relation to the United States.” 

L. H. Blakeland, Member Naval Consulting Board. “The 
Future of the American Chemical Industry.” 

Motion Pictures: 

1. The Coal, Coke and By-Products Industry (The Bar- 
rett Co.—2 Reels). 

(a) Coal Mining Operations. 

(b) Old and New Methods of Coking Coal. 

(c) Recovery of By-Products. 

(d) Use and Results from Ammonium Sulphate as a 
Fertilizer. 

2. The Asphalt Industry (Barber Asphalt Paving Co.) 
(3 Reels). 

(a) Removing Asphalt from Trinidad and Bermudez 
Lakes. 

(b) Transportation of Raw Asphalt. 

(c) Refining and Manufacturing. 

(d) Manufacture of Prepared Roofings and Other Prod- 
ucts. 

(e) Colloids in Asphalt. 

3. The Petroleum Industry__Shooting the Lake View 
Gusher. 


A. Williamson (The Norton 


“The Manufacture and Use of Alundun and Crys- 


THURSDAY—SEPTEMBER 27TH. 


Symposium on National Resources for Chem- 
ical and Allied Industries. Speakers: Chairman, Eugene P. 
Schoch (University of Texas). C. H. Crawford, Assistant 
to President, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. “‘Ahop- 
pa Awan Tewa.” V. V. Kelsey, Chemist, Industrial Agent 
Carolina, Clinechfield & Ohio Ry. “Building a Complete Cycle 
of Chemical Industries on the Clinchfield.” T. P. Maynard, 
Mineralogist-Geologist Central of Georgia Railway. “Inter- 
pretation of the Mineral Resources along the Central of 
Georgia Ry.” E. A. Schubert, Mineralogist, Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. “Development of Chemical Industries along the 
Norfolk & Western Railway.” J. H. Watkins, Geologist, 
Southern Railway. “Railroad Industrial Preparedness.” 
8:00 P. M. Meeting—The American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers. 
8:00 P. M. 
Electrochemical 


2:00 P. M. 


Joint Meeting—New York Section, American 
Society and The American Institute of 


(Continued on page 93) 
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New England Mill Men Meet 


The Fall Meeting of the National Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers was scheduled this year at Springfield, Mass., 


on October 18, 19 and 20. The Hotel Kimball was head- 
quarters for the occasion and something like 300 members 
and guests were present. The Springfield Board of Trade 
so arranged the entertainment program that the privileges 
of the Springfield Country Club were accorded to the visi- 
tors and inasmuch’ as the Fall Meeting each year is always 
more or less of a social affair, this arrangement fitted in 
very nicely with the plans of many of the association mem- 
bership. 





PRESIDENT ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS. 


FIRST SESSION. 

The first session was called to order on Thursday eve- 
ning in the large ballroom of the Hotel Kimball and the first 
feature on the program was a series of moving picture reels 
illustrating the conditions surrounding cotton cultivation 
and handling. These were prepared under the direction of 
Fred Taylor, formerly of South Carolina, Cotton Technolo- 
gist for the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


President Albert Farwell Bemis was unable to be present 
because of illness in his family and. Vice-President W. 
Frank Shove occupied the chair and called the meeting to 
order. The address of weleome was made by the president 
of the Springfield Board of Trade and the response by Vice- 
President Shove. 

The address of President Bemis, which was reag by 
Chairman Shove, was in part as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Never in this history of this association have we met in 
the face problems whose quick solution is so important to 
us all—not even in the great Civil War. Then it was the 
ease of a house divided against itself—while now the house 
is attacked from without and its stability most seriously 





threatened. However our charter may read, whatever the 
program may contain, in fact whatever you yourselves may 
have uppermost in your minds—there is but one real reason 
for this meeting, but one purpose for each one present; and 
that is to determine how each one of us may better help win 
the war and then to do that “bit.” 

Notwithstanding the incomplete and somewhat compli- 
cated organization of our industgy, the Government has 
been materially aided in its prosecution of the war by the 
gratuitous effort of various individuals and committees of 
cotton manufacturers. With few, if any, exceptions, those 
who have thus offered their services to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense have been members of this association or of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


Shortly after the President’s declaration of a state of 
war with Germany, Mr. Rosenwald, of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of Nationa] Defense, as the commis- 
sion’s committee on supplies, asked a number of men, mostly 
prominent New York commission merchants, to help the 
Bureaus of tlie War and Navy Departments in an advisory 
capacity in the purchase of the coarser constructions of 


cotton goods, especially duck. Lincoln Grant and Spencer 





Secretary Rurus R. WIson. 
Turner have been the chairmen, and they as well as all the 
members of this committee are deserving of the highest 
Jumping into a practically unsolvable problem, they 


praise. 
gave unstintingly of their time, experience, and money to 
the end that such supplies should be conserved for Gov- 
ernment use and that the abnormal demand should raise 
the price to the Government as little as possible. This com- 
mittee was first called the “Committee on Cotton Indus- 
tries,” and later and now, the “Committee on Cotton Goods.” 
Acting only in an advisory capacity, without authority to 
enforce its demands, and with no too hearty support from 
the industry, it has performed a real service and it is a 


(Continued on page 72. 
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| Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 





What the Southern Mills Are Doing. 


The Necronsett Mills, Inc., Cumberland, N. C., have re- 
cently let a contract to L. Gentry of Fayetteville, N. C., to 
build a reinforced concrete addition to their mill of a suit- 
able size to contain 5000*additional spindles and the neces- 
This doubles the size of the 
present plant which manufactures combed yarns. Robert 
& Company, of Atlanta, Ga., are the architects and engi- 
neers. The machinery for this addition has already been 
purchased and will be driven by direet connected motors. In 
addition to this work twenty cottage houses for the oper- 
atives will also be built. General Manager Corley further 
advises that he will equip a lunch room for the use of the 
operatives and instal] a first aid room suitably equipped 
either in, or adjoining, the mill proper. Van Lindley, the 
well known landscape gardner from Greensboro, N. C., has 
charge of the landscape gardening and other like improve- 
ments that are being made around the mill village and mill 


sary preparatory machinery. 


property. 

The Swift Spinning Mills of Columbus, Ga., are adding 
a new warehouse building 50 x 100 feet which will be a 
duplicate of several other similar warehouses at this plant. 

The Russell Manufacturing Company at Alexander City, 
Ala., will build-a new mill to be known as the Roberta Mill. 
This mill building will contain little of the machinery for- 
merly located in their mill at Sylacauga, Ala. It will be re- 
membered that this mill was seriously damaged by a cyclone, 
but some of the machinery was left intact. This machinery 
will be moved to Alexander City and installed in the new 
mill and additional machinery has been purchased to bring 
the total equipment up to 5,000 spindles. High grade 
underwear yarns will be manufactured in the new plant. 

The Hermitage Cotton Mills, at Camden, S. C., have 
engaged a landscape architect to prepare plans and speci- 
fications for mill village improvements and extensions. 

The ‘Monareh Cotton Mills, at Union, 8. C., has been 
chartered with a capitalization of two and one-half million 
M. A. Moore and F. M. Farr are among those in- 
terested. This company will consolidate the Monarch Cot- 
ton Mill and the. Lockhart Mills at Lockhart, S. C. 

The Conestee Mills at Greenville, S. C., have recently 
added.an ice plant to this mill for the benefit of the opera- 
tives. They are installing a new spooler and warper. They 
also recently purchased a slubber and speeder. A new brick 
weave shed is under construction which will contain 54 new 
Northrup looms in addition to some other looms. A new 
fire pump has also recently been purchased and the compaty 
has erected a ginnery for handling locally grown cotton. 

The F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, of Greenville, 
S. C., have just completed 26 new cottages for their opera- 
tives. In these cottages, as indicated in an earlier article. 
no expense has been spared to make each convenient an@ 
homelike. Each has a bath room connected with hot and 
cold running water, electric lights, ete., and the back porches 


dollars. 


are carefully screened. 

The Henrietta Mills at Caroleen, N. C., have just ecom- 
pleted a $6,000 sclioo] building for the use of the children 
in that community. 


The National Cotton Mill at Lumberton, N. C., are to 
add three thousand more spindles to their equipment. 

The Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills at Danville, 
Va., will expend during 1918 $200,000 for mill village im- 
provements, electric lights, water and sewage systems, con- 
erete sidewalks and similar work. 

The Wiscassett Mills at Albemarle, N. C., have let a 
contract for the building of twelve new cottages for the 
operatives. 

Contract has been let by the Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New Holland, Ga., and the Gainesville Cotton Mills 
at Gainesville, Ga. to Huntington & Guerry, of Green- 
ville, S. €., to install several hundred motors and wire the 
mills for the new electric transmission that they recently ar- 
ranged with the Georgia Railway & Power Company of 
Atlanta. Tt is also interesting to note that these motors will 
be connected to the several machines by Link-Belt silent 
chains. 

The Consolidated Mills Co., of Haw River, N. C., was 
chartered October 12 with $500,000 capital for handling 
cotton yarns and fibrous mil] supplies for yarns and cloths. 
The incorporators are F. L. and L. Banks Williamson, J. H. 
Harden and others. 

Jasper Miller of Charlotte reports to the Charlotte Ob- 
server that he is not ready to make announcements relative 
to his proposed $300,000 cotton mill and hydr6-electrie com- 
pany at Springwood, Va., but the plans are progressing. 
C. A. Mess, hydraulie engineer, Charlotte, estimates that 
the water-power will develop 600 horse-power for 24 hours 
daily during three months of the year and 3,000 to 4,000 
horse-power for nine months of 60 hours per week. 

Natchez Manufacturing Company, Natchez, Miss., re- 
eently incorporated with $150,000 capital stock by J. W. 
Sanders, Frank J. Duffy and E. E. Brown, will begin the 
operation of the Natchez Cotton Mills within 60 days; the 
two mills have been shut down for several years; electric 
motors will be installed, displacing steam, and the order for 
the motors has been placed; the machinery of the mills is 
now being overhauled. 

A eotton duck and canvas mill will be erected at the 
Federal Prison, Atlanta, Ga., a $129,000 appropriation now 
being available; plans are being prepared by the supervis- 
ing architect of the Treasury Department, Washington, D. 
C. An additional appropriation will be made for machinery 
equipment; 400 loons being installed. 

The Liberty Spinning Co., Shelby, N. C., is a new organ- 
ization with a capitalization of $150,000 for the purpose 
of building a mill equipped with 5,000 spindles and accom- 
panying machinery for manufacturing 2-ply cotton yarn. 
Accompanying improvements will include constructing 25 
operative cottages equipped for electrit light and water 
supply. C. G. Blanton and J. R. Moore will be president 
and secretary respectively. Mr. Moore has been secretary 
of the Henrietta Mills for many years. The mill will be 
placed in charge of A. M. Hamilton, who was formerly 
superintendent of the Chesnee (S. ©.) Mills, and who is a 
director in the new company. 








NoveMBER, 1917. 
New England Mill Situation. 


Annual meetings of stockholders in cotton mills are now 
being -held, especially in the larger New England centres. 
The financial returns for the year have been very large and 
there has been a very general reduction of debts, and many 
substantial additions to surplus accounts. Regular and 
special dividends are being declared by mills that have not 
enjoyed prosperity of a similar kind for a great many 
years. Very little is being contemplated in the way of sub- 
stantial additions to equipment, present costs of new plants 
and machinery precluding serious consideration of matters 
of this kind now. Nearly all the leading cotton mill corpor- 
ations have either subscribed for Liberty Loans or made it 
possible for operatives to do so on partial payment plans. 

The volume of production is generally large. There are 
many cases where the output is restricted by a scarcity of 
labor and difficulties of many kinds, due to the growing pres- 
sure of war conditions, are being encountered. Wage ad- 
vances are continuous. Mills in Lowell, Lawrence, and some 
other sections have already entered upon periods of wage 
advances fully 10 per cent over those hitherto prevailing. 
Fall River, New Bedford, and Rhode Island mills expect to 
put a 10 per cent wage advance into effect by December. 

Disorganization of rail and water transportation has 
done much to make delivery of goods irregular and to make 
the arrivals of supplies uncertain. Many New England mills 
ship to the West coast via coastwise ports and this system 
of shipment has been interrupted by the withdrawal of 
many coastwise steamers. The same influence has inter- 
rupted regular shipments of cotton ‘and of goods to New 
England from the south, while coal shipments have been 
very much disturbed. This sort of thing is being endured 
with a minimum of complaint for patriotic reasons. 

From time to time manufacturers are giving voice to 
opinions as to what will be the condition after the war and 
what preparation should be made to meet it. But more se- 
rious consideration is being given to the means that will end 
the war and make another such conflict improbable. Many 
mills that were not expecting to participate in any form 
of production designed to supply military or naval stores 
are now actually at work on goods they never made before. 
Several of them, including some of the largest, are not only 
passing orders tendered from their civilian customers but 
have even gone to the extent of virtually abandoning civil- 
ian business until the war is over. The new business is not 

being done without profit, of course, but manufacturers have 
concluded that the sooner and more effectively they organ- 
ize production for war, the more surely will they avoid 
government control of the industry. 

Previous to February of this year the Amoskeag Com- 
pany had no khaki drills. At the present time every possi- 
ble loom is being re-equipped to make the yarn dyed or 
fibre dyed product the government prefers to have. It is 
stated that nearly two-thirds of the output of the large Pep- 
perell mills is going in one form or another to war purposes, 
and if orders eame from the Far East for standard drills 
of the Pepperell type, it would be impossible to fill them in 
anormal way. The large Stevens and Monument quilt mills 
have more than 100 looms each, engaged on cotton duck for 
the government and other looms are being equipped when- 
ever possible. Some of the mills that make napped cottons, 
blankets, ete., have taken on government or Red Cross busi- 
ness to the exclusion of pressing orders from civilian cus- 
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Several of the underwear mills have nearly half 
their machines busy on government work. Two or three of 
the largest finishing plants are doing nothing but govern- 
ment work and will not consider the possibility of civilian 
trade so long as the necessity for this work is pressing. 


tomers. 


The growing volume of government work in every direc- 
tion has been lessening the supply of many staple goods and 
this supply is not being made up in other directions. The 
demand for goods was quiet during July and August but 
since then it has been steadily rising, and there has been a 
complete price recovery from the low points of the summer. 
In fact, many prices are higher than they have been at any 
time. The recovery in cotton lias been one factor in bring- 
ing still higher prices for goods, and wages another. Yet 
it is the demand for merchandise that is the controlling fac- 
tor, in the opinion of most of the leading manufacturers. 
To some extent the continued good export trade has been a 
factor of large influence, especially in printed and bleached 
cottons. ‘The July export figures showed that 22,000,000 
yards of printed and bleached cottons were exported, and of 
that amount much more than half was a normal excess and 
came from New England print works or bleacheries. 


These two forces, the government and export demands, 
have apparently offset the influence of restricted purchasing 
of cotton goods for home use due to high prices. Some New 
England manufacturers are of the opinion that the curtail- 
ment of production is being underestimated as a factor in 
the whole situation, and some New York merchants hold the 
same view. What is clearly evident is that spot goods are 
not plentiful, that many goods bought after October of last 
year and held in second hands for speculative profits have 
been absorbed, and that most of the large users of cotton 
goods for printing, converting, or manufacturing, have en- 
tered upon a policy of conservation in the matter of placing 
long future contracts. 

Most New England manufacturers prefer to do a spot 
or nearby business and for three or four weeks past they 
have found a ready market for anything they could offer for 
this year. The pressure to sell next year’s deliveries has 
been steady but a combination of conditions is making them 
very cautious, not the least of thiem being the high cost of 
everything, and its attendant strain upon capital. 

Print cloth manufacturers have been selling a full out- 
put and a little more during the past five weeks. Prices 
have advanced to a basis of 814 cents for narrow regulars, 
and 1034 cents for 3814-inch 64 by 60s, on which basis 
Fall River goods were sold in the third week of the month. 
Pereales were priced for the new spring season on a basis 
of 1 cent a yard lower than the top price reached in August, 
but the goods were hardly offered before they were with- 
drawn and the old price was restored. Staple ginghams sold 
at 151% cents a yard and were withdrawn from the market 
at that high figure. All gingham mills are more fully em- 
ployed than they have ever been, and this is the more re- 
markable because there was a very substantial addition to 
gingham producing machinery in the interva] from 1907 to 
1913. 

Fine goods manufacture has been hurt to some extent 
by the war. Converters have not been selling so readily, the 
many fine fancies that have been so popular in the American 
trade in recent years. But fine goods’mills are generally 
more elastic in their equipment than mills wound up to make 
standard staples in either sheetings or print cloths and they 
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have found work on poplins, gabardines, and many fabrics 
wanted for dress goods and other purposes. The fine goods 
mills of New Bedford have also been able to sell yarns freely 
and although many looms have been idle there, the spinning 
and carding departments have been profitably employed. 

The singular fact has been noticed by manufacturers, 
that while the demand for fine goods has been less than in 
other periods since the European war began, prices have 
held very steady. For the coming cotton year, owing to the 
very high price of long staple cotton, there is little to lead 
to expectations of lower prices for fine cloths, even if the 
demand dees not broaden. In some quarters it is believed 
that fine goods business will show a very material improve- 
ment with the approach of spring. 

A market development in October that attracted consid- 
erable attention among cotton manufacturers was the ab- 
normal demand from southern and western retailers for 
spring deliveries of wash fabrics and white goods. All the 
leading jobbers have reported sales ahead of a year ago des- 
pite high prices, war, and all other conditions. This is ac- 
eounted for by the very high wage scales, the full employ- 
ment of labor, and the very handsome crop returns farm- 
ers have been getting. The contraction of purchasing power 
reported in many places because of the high cost of food has 
affected southern and western markets less than the large 
eastern and central industrial centres and buying of fabrics 


has been good and promises to be good when the spring trade 
comes on. 
While New England cotton manufacturers are pro- 


verbially conservative in their business views and predic- 
tions, they are not necessarily pessimistic. At the present 
time, many of them admit that there is every reason for the 
greatest caution in all business. Yet they feel confident that 
trade is going to be steady this winter and will prove profit- 
able in the face of difficulties of a most serious character. 
Several of the very large mills already have in hand business 
that will keep them going into March if nothing further 
comes along. 

Cotton machinery concerns are unable to handle al] the 
business offered to them. They are handicapped greatly by 
thie demands of the government for machine workers of all 
kinds, by the drafts, and by the causes affecting other in- 
dustries. Foreign buyers are ready to lay down orders for 
after the war delivery in a number of instances and some 
domestic manufacturers are willing to pay high prices for 
additional machinery they need. The problem before the 
machinery men is not one of orders so much as it is one of 
men, and opportunity to apply their equipment to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. Some shops are doing 
government work of many kinds. 


The Textile School of North Carolina, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, has a larger registration of new students this year 
than in any previous year. So far thirty-two new students 
have registered in the four year course, and five new stu- 
dents in the two year course, the total registration for the 
year being 73. A full course in cotton manufacturing is 
offered, including textile chemistry and dyeing and on com- 
pletion, the degree of B. FE. is conferred. The school has 
a full equipment of machinery for instruction purposes. 
The total registration so far is not quite as large as that 
of last year owing to the large number of last year’s stu- 
dents having entered military service in various capacities. 
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Lancashire Notes. 
BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The trade here is now working under the scheme of re- 
stricted production planned and enforeed by the Cotton 
Control Board. It should have come into operation on 
September 3rd, but it involved so much discussion that its 
inauguration was postponed for a week. It is to run for 
three months, and its continuance or modification will then 
be considered. I have already placed before Corron read- 
ers, in previous letters, the details of the scheme, but it may 
be as well to repeat whiat are its essential features. From 
September 10th 40 per cent of all cotton-mill machinery was 
stopped; but under certain conditions more might be run. 
Spinners of Egyptian and Sea Island might run up to 100 
per cent of their spindles and all their preparation machin- 
ery on the payment to the Control Board of a levy of 144d. 
per mule spindle and 17d. per ring spindle on all spindles 
over and above 60 per cent. Spinners of ‘American might 
run up to 70 per cent of their machinery on the payment 
of levies on similar lines. Manufacturers might run all 
their looms on the payment of 2s. 6d. per loom up to 72- 
inch reed space, and 5s. per loom above 72-inch reed space, 
on all looms over and above 60 per cent. 

As may be imagined, such a scheme has not been put into 
operation without a great amount of consideration by all 
parties concerned, and points of difficulty are sure to crop 
up from time to time and demand settlement. Nor has the 
scheme been floated without grumbling. I have previously 
reported how the Bolton spinners, who work on Egyptian, 
which is much more plentiful than American, do not take 
very kindly to having to pay for the privilege of running 
the machinery for which there is cotton enough to run, and 
having to keep up the unemployed or less fortunate sections 
of the trade. The manufacturers also have their grievance. 
The scheme allows them to work the whole of their looms if 
they pay the levies, while spinners of American may not, 
in any cireumstances, run more than 70 per cent of their 
spindles. Clearly, these conditions might mean a shortage 
of yarn which would increase the spinners’ margins but 
fit the manufacturers hard. The latter have taken steps 
through their organizations to check any such tendency. 
The Burnley Manufacturers’ Association has recommended 
its members not to run more than 70 per cent of their looms, 
and all who do so must pay to the association a levy of 5s. 
per loom on all looms above 60 per cent. This levy with 
the Control Board’s levy means that no less than 7s. 6d. per 
loom would have to be paid. The Nelson and District Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the Colne and District Colored 
Goods Manufacturers’ Association have taken action on sim- 
ilar lines, but in their case they recommend that 80 per 
cent of looms owned should be the limit and impose on 
members who work more, a levy of 10s. per loom on all 
looms over and above 60 per cent, making with the Control 
Board’s levy 12s. 6d. per loom. 

The operatives, too, are complaining a good deal. Thi 
utilization of the levies to pay grants to those thrown out 
of work was conditional upon the operatives withdrawing 
claims for advances of wages which were then under consid- 
eration. The claims were reluctantly withdrawn, and there 
has since been a demand from many quarters that the grants 
from the Control Board shall be equal to normal wages’ 
instead of about half normal wages as at present fixed. The 
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unemployed will not receive the usual out-of-work pay from 
their trade unions, the whole idea of the levies being to 
prevent the union funds being heavily drained. Of course, 
the levies will not produce anything like sufficient to pay 
normal wages to the unemployed; but the operatives meet 
that objection by saying that the State should make up the 
difference. As a matter of fact, the nature of the scheme is 
such that the more unemployed there are the fewer will be 
the levies for their maintenance; for levies are only pro- 
duced by working above 50 per cent of machinery and in 
proportion to how far above that level machinery is worked 
will the operatives be employed. For the present the trade 
is looking largely to what will be produced by the levies of 
the Egyptian section, which, it is estimated, will amount to 
about £30,000 per week. It is, however, too early at the 
time that I am writing to see how this side of the problem 
will work out. 

Meantime, joint committees of employers and employed 
have been set up in every town and district to administer 
the scheme locally. It is generally agreed that no opera- 
tives shall be turned off until al] the machinery that is to 
run is fully and efficiently staffed, and that discharges shall 
be avoided wherever possible. Instead of being dismissed, 
workers will be employed in rotation and any preference 
will be given to those with the longest service and the heavi- 
est domestic responsibilities. It is at Oldham that the most 
serious difficulties have oceurred. The full staffing of mules 
led to joiner-minders being degraded to “big” piecers and 
“hig” piecers to “little” piecers. Naturally, those who were 
so reduced in status and wages did not take kindly to it, 
and at two mills strikes took place. Then there is the 
question of what to do with female creelers who were 
brought into the Oldham mills, in spite of the long opposi- 
tion of the operative spinners, in order to relieve the situa- 
tion created by an acute shortage of male labor. Efficiently 
staffing the mules is interpreted by some firms to mean 
staffing them solely with male labor, as in normal times. 
This means discharging the female creelers. Apart from 
the objections of the creelers themselves, employers who take 
the long view see that at some future time these creelers may 
be wanted again and if they are now the first to be turned 
off it may not be an easy matter to get them to return. 
Altogether, the position at Oldham is at present far from 
smooth. The scheme having now been in operation only a 
week I am unable to give complete figures as to the num- 
bers which have been thrown out of work. At Rochelle the 
number is estimated at 700 and at Bury at 300. The scale 
of pay to these people from the sums levied by the Board 
of Control is as follows:—Spinners, 25s. per week; full- 
time piecers, 12s.; half-time piecers, 6s.; Cardroom workers 
and weavers; men, 25s.; women, 15s.; full-timers, 12s. ; half: 
timers, 6s. 

The trade has suffered another blow by the decision of 
the Government of Egypt to restrict the area planted with 
cotton during the coming season to one-third of that of the 
last season. ‘This means that only about 622,000 acres will 
be planted with cotton. The reason for the decision is that 
the area formerly planted with cotton is now needed for 
growing food, but cotton authorities point out that food can 
be grown where the best quality of cotton cannot be. There 
is a considerable amount of concern here about the fiat of 
the Egyptian Government, for there is no knowing how long 
the shortage of American cotton may continue. Moreover, 
if the trade remains under the Control Board until the stocks 
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of Egyptian are running out, its scheme will have to be very 
considerably modified, if not scrapped altogether, for the 
scheme depends for its successful working upon Egyptian 
spinners running al] their machinery which, for the time 
being, the supply of fine cotton enables them to do. Repre- 
sentatives of the trade have placed their views before the 
Government, but hopes of the decision being reconsidered 
are not rosy. The attitude of the Government to the trade 
all through the war has not been such as its importance 
would justify and there is little liope that the words and 
warnings of cotton men will weigh heavier with them in the 
present instance. 

For the past two years there has been a lot of talk in this 
country about the need for closer cooperation between 
science and industry. So far as cotton is concerned, Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee and Co., the well-known spinners and manu- 
facturers of Manchester, have now given a lead. The com- 
pany has set aside £10,000 a year for the next five years for 
the promotion of science and education. The work which 
it is proposed to do may be to some extent of general advant- 
age, but it will be carried on primarily in the iterest of the 
firm. Nevertheless, the firm is ready to join in any public 
scheme and is to join the British Cotton Research Associa- 
tion. It is the view of the directors that, after the war, the 
demand for chemists and physicians will exceed the supply 
and they propose, therefore, to train men from their own 
staff. The company has already a scientific staff working 
in their own laboratories, but their work is mainly directed 
to keeping production regular and meeting difficulties ‘hat 
arise from day to day. The new fund is for work which 
will aim at obtaining fresh knowledge. In the words of 
the chairman, the firm “is convinced that by patient and 
systematic investigation we can obtain knowledge that must 
be of value to the business and possibly to the cotton indus- 
try in general.” 


The Yarn Market. 


The yarn market for the past month has indicated a 
hesitaney on the part of buyers because of the high prices 
and a feeling of regret because purchases had not been made 
when the opportunity offered as these prices continued to 
get higher. The month opened with more inquiries than ac- 
tual tradings, and with occasional buying spurts when the 
cotton futures market advanced. There was much specula- 
tion as to what the raw cotton market would do and the 
possible effect of its actions on the yarn market prices. The 
combed yarn market was in a peculiar condition during this 
period inasmuch as prices quoted on combed yarns varied 
as much as 25 cents for the same number. Knitters bought 
earded yarns on cones for future delivery to some extent, 
but the bulk of the buying was for immediate use. 

The rapid increase in raw cotton prices during the first 
week of ‘the month caused some advances in yarn prices and 
while there were many inquiries, yarns did not move freely, 
orders being practically confined to necessary purchases. 
The demand for carded weaving yarns continued light inso- 
far as civilian goods were concerned, the selling of govern- 
ment contracts being the backbone of the market. 

The middle of the month found quotations steadily ad- 
vaneing and knitters who had orders for goods uncovered 
with yarn bought moderate quantities for future deliveries. 
The sales, however, were small and ran from 25,000 to 35,- 
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There was a steady advance of spin- 


000 pounds as a limit. 
coarse numbers ad- 


ners’ quotations during this period, 
vancing from 42 cents basis of 10’s to 45 cents basis of 10’s 
in a week’s time. Other numbers had similar experiences, 
for example 24’s cones were quoted at 47 cents, and within 
a week’s time 52 cents was being asked for the same num- 
ber. As was the case early in the month the buying was 
limited to actual needs. 

As the month closes it is leaving al] market factors in a 
position of uncertainty, inasmuch as the raw cotton prices 
continue to slowly advance and retreat by comparatively 
small margins, but the speculative advance seems to be held 
sufficiently strong to prevent a serious fall in prices at this 
time. However, shrewd dealers are putting their affairs in 
shape for any kind of a storm as no one knows how long 
the present conditions may prevail, and if a change should 
come suddenly it might mean disaster for a man who was 
overstocked with high priced commodities. There is some 
alk of government price fixing, but this talk emanates from 
sources entirely outside of the administration. There was 
some inquiry for combed yarn, but sales were few. Sales 
of carded yarns on cones led the market, some of these run- 


ning from 25,000 to 150,000 pounds. Carded weaving yarns 


continued to sell slowly. 
Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 
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“Tipple at Powhatan in Pocahontas Field” is the title 
of a booklet recently issued by the Link-Belt Company, 
Chieago, IIl., which is well illustrated and descriptive of 


some of their apparatus. 
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Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 





New Orleans, October 16, 1917. 

When prices in early September were nearly as low as 
the average price of the past season, which was 18.41 for 
middling, and about 7 cents lower than the previous high of 
the year, we favored buying on thie part of spinners for 
future requirements, as we believed that higher prices were 
probable eventually, especially if anything serious should 
happen to the crop in the Mississippi Valley states and the 
South Atlantic section, as we realized that conditions in 
Texas were bad because of the drouth there this year. 

Today the market is about 7 cents higher than the low 
levels recorded in early part of last month, due to more 
than ordinary deterioration in Oklahoma and in states east 
of the Mississippi River, occasioned mainly by destruction 
by insects, and to the coming of unusually early cold weather 
in the northern portion of the entire belt. 

The last of the monthly government crop condition re- 
ports, issued October 2nd, indicated a crop, exclusive of 
linters, of only 12,047,000 bales compared with 12,499,000 
the previous month. 

During the second week of October two cold waves, 
about the earliest on record, visited the cotton region, depos- 
iting heavy to killing frosts over the northern portion of the 
belt from Oklahoma to North Carolina, doing considerable 
damage to cotton because of its lateness in those sections, 
and the disposition now is to reduce crop estimates all the 
more, some people estimating the loss from low temperatures 
at about 500,000 bales. 

Just how late the crop in the northern tier of states is 
was denoted by the small ginnings to September 25th, a 
total of only 2,498,000 bales having been accounted for vs. 
4,082,000 to corresponding date last year, of which only 
48,000 was ginned in Oklahoma vs 219,000 one year ago; 
in Arkansas only 48,000 vs 301,000; in Tennessee only 85 
bales vs 56,000; in North Carolina only 29,000 vs 49,000. 
The other states reported as follows: Alabama, 95,000 vs 
137,000; Arizona, 35 vs 112; California, 1,515 vs 2,989; 
Florida, 14,000 vs 16,000; Georgia, 581,000 vs 747,000; 
Louisiana, 153,000 vs 179,000; Mississippi, 115,000 vs 197,- 
000; Missouri, 225 vs 9,000; South Carolina, 234 vs 259,000; 
Texas, 1,179,000 vs 1,907,000; Virginia, none vs 1,106; all 
others 8 vs 781. 

The rapid advance in values is not due to speculation, 
which is held in check by abnormal margin demands. On 
the contrary the quick recovery in the market is attributed 
to the less favorable crop prospects, ideas now centering on 
a probable yield not much, if any, larger than last year’s 
13,000,000 bales, including linters, ete., which was about 
1,000,000 bales too small for consumptive requirements last 
season, spinners’ stocks last season having been drawn on 
to the extent of about 1,000,000 bales, otherwise there would 
have been hardly enough cotton to go around last season. 

In other words, the world’s visible and invisible supply 
at the close of last season was reduced to 2,525,000 of Amer- 
ican against 3,635,000 at close of season before last. There- 
fore, the world’s visible and invisible at the opening of this 
season, August Ist, last, was 1,110,000 bales less than last 
year, making the trade dependent almost altogether on this 
year’s crop for this season’s needs, estimated at about 14,- 


000,000 bales. 
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Present indications are for a yield, all told, of about the 
Same as one year ago, or 13,000,000, and as the season’s 
consumption is estimated at about 14,000,000, there is an 
indicated shortage of about 1,000,000 bales compared with 
last year’s supply, the crop of which was disposed of for a 
consideration of nearly 181 cents per pound. 

In view of these facts it is not surprising to witness such 
high prices, and as spinners’ stocks are low, not only in 
Europe, but in America as well, especially in the South, 
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there is likely to continue a good demand for the staple, per- 
haps at higher prices eventually. Aceording to the Census 
report, issued October 13th, Northern mill stocks on Sep- 
tember 30 were only 661,000 bales vs 727,000 last year, while 
Southern mills’ holdings were only 298,000 vs 601,000, less 
than one month’s supply. The stock in public storage in 
the United States on September 30th was very small, 1,571,- 
000 against 2,614,000 one year ago. Truly the situation is 
very bullish, present and prospective. 

















Card Tests. 


BY H. C. WOOD. 


The writer was once sharply called to account for what, 
to the superintendent, seemed to be an excessive loss in 
production, due to waste. Numbers were also running very 
uneven and this particular class of yarn seemed to have gone 
“busted” entirely. For two weeks J had been complaining 
about the condition of the cotton as it came to the card room 
but was told that it was the only stock on hand at the time 
and must be used. I had been carefully keeping my num- 
bers, on some days sizing the drawing six and eight times. 
The matter did not get any better and it resulted in my being 
called to account for the general condition of things. 

I replied that nothing else could be expected from the 
stock being used, but it was not seriously considered. I 
made up my mind I would find out to just what extent the 
condition of the stock was responsible. I consulted the boss 
picker man and found that he, too, had been called down 
for conditions. I next visited the rooms where this stock 
was being run and cautioned the help about keeping the 
waste down. The boss grinder informed me that laps were 
still coming very uneven and the ecard cylinder filled up very 
fast. It was nearly noon and the cards had not been 
stripped since early in the morning and the web coming 
from the doffer looked “nitty.” 

Before noon I had weighed over 30 laps from the picker 
room and found they varied 4 to 5 ponuds from the standard 
weight. I also sized several yard lengths from these laps 
and found the majority of them fully 20 to 25 per cent 
overweight. The cotton had a cold, dead, clammy feeling 
and I decided that the excessive waste was passing into the 
air in the form of moisture. During the noon hour J had 
six ecards thoroughly cleaned out and made ready to run a 


test. 

While this test was going on I wert to the storehouse 
and consulted the cotton sampler. I found that an allow- 
ance of 5 pounds per bale had been made on this particular 
invoice of cotton for excessive moisture and that there were 
nearly 1300 bales still in the storeliouse. 

This stock graded strict good middling and seemed to be 
of as good quality as we had been using but there seemed 
to be no doubt but that the stock was green and probably 
anew crop. Five per cent of waste was the normal amount 
usually removed from this stock in carding, but on the com- 
pletion of the test the stock showed a loss of 11 to 13 per 
cent. And of this amount 6 to 8 per cent was an invisible 


loss. With such evidence I had no difficulty in convincing 
the superintendent where the trouble was. The results of 
the test were afterward used as a basis of a claim against 
the broker selling the cotton which I learned was allowed. 
This test, the first I had ever conducted, tanght me the 
value of the information and facts that were the results of it. 
Since that time I heve always conducted tests on the stock 
being run. 
give a line on the working of different cards. 


They not only show the losses in waste but also 


A test of at least 400 pounds should be made that a fair 
average may be struck, and it should be run all at once on 
as many cards as necessary under actual working conditions. 
In this way, by keeping a record of each individual ecard, a 
knowledge of just how each card is working is obtained. 
This is only one of the very valuable points brought out. 
Sometimes one card will be found to be taking out more 
strips than is desirable, and while they may look all right 
coming off the flats, the test shows a readjustment of the 
percentage plate necessary. 

In making a duplicate test it is a good idea to use a dif- 
ferent set of cards than was used on the first test, in that 
way obtaining a still greater comparison. 

A test also proves invaluable during certain times of the 
year when new cotton is coming in and when new invoices 
are being received. In a mill using a large quantity of 
cotton, invoices are received from districts in different states 
and points miles apart in the cotton belt. They have been 
grown under different conditions, and while they may grade 
the same they will not run the same. A test of these differ- 
ent cottons often shows where a certain mixing is of ad- 
vantage and where a poor running cotton can be helped 
along and greatly improved. 

The value of a test along another line is illustrated by 
the following incident. The management desired to put a 
lower grade of stock into a certain line of goods, claiming 
that the margin of profit was very small and that they could 
not afford to use the higher grade of stock. The quality had 
to be kept up or the customer would not take the goods. 
Tests showed that the higher waste loss due to the lower 
grade and the increase of time consumed in cleaning with 
the resultant loss of production was so great as to practi- 
eally wipe out the profit. The return to the higher grade 
of stock was quickly made. 

The results of tests also show the percentage of efficiency 
under which the room is working. 

In preparing cards for a test they should be thoroughly 
cleaned before starting and left in the same condition at 
the completion of the test. No special preparation as to 
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setting or grinding should be made as the test is of value 
only as it gives information of actual working conditions. 
No special arrangements as to running the test should be 
made other than to have some competent person to keep the 
records and weigh the sliver and waste produced. 

The following form shows the method of earrying out 
and tabulating the results of a test. At least ten cards 
should be used in running a test. From this number a fair 
average can be obtained of the actual working conditions. 
For convenience in publication the results from 5 ecards are 
shown but the form can be applied to any number desired. 

The aecompanying form is one which I have always used 
and found very convenient. 

During this test the laps were all carefully weighed to 
see if there was any loss between the picker and card room. 
(I might say here that this test was started in the opening 
room and earried through the pickers, cards and combers.) 

The weights were carefully and accurately taken in all 
eases. The work done and the manner of carrying out the 
test can be seen easily from the tabulated results. The ecards 
were stripped once during the test and at the completion. 
The cards were clean at the beginning and left in the same 
condition at the end. A temperature of 78 degrees to 80 
degrees, with a relative humidity of 52 per cent, existed 
during the test. 

In figuring the percentage of the different kinds of waste 
made the weight of the lap is considered 100 per cent. The 
amount of each kind of waste is figured as a certain per- 
centage of the lap. 

The total loss represents the difference between the 
weight of the lap and the weight of the sliver delivered. The 
visible loss represents the sum of the weights of the various 
kinds of waste collected and accounted for. The invisible 
loss is the difference between the amount of the total loss 
and the visible loss. This represents the portion of the loss 
passing off in the form of moisture, dust and lint that 
cannot be collected and weighed. 

To some readers this test may show rather a high loss, 
but under the conditions and the quality desired it was not 
high. Careful attention to detail and accuracy in weighing 
are the chief factors in carrying on such a test for the 
results are of value only as they are accurate. 
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Tariff Commission to Ascertain Production. 


The United States Tariff Commission is planning to 
ascertain the production within the United States during 
1917 of all substances treated in Title V of the Special 
Tariff Act of September 8, 1916.. The substances there 
enumerated, may be classed under the general name Coal 
Tar Products and are divided into three groups. 

Group I ineludes “ all products that are found naturally 
in coal tar, whether produced or obtained from coal tar 
or other souree” except phenol. These substances are ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

Group II ineludes the so-called Intermediates and are 
made dutiable at 15 per cent plus 214 cents.per pound. 

Group III ineludes “all colors, dyes, or stains, whether 
soluble or not in water, color acids, color bases, color 
lakes, photographic chemicals, medicinals, flavors, synthetic 
phenolic resins or explosives, not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in this title, when obtained, derived or manufac- 
tured, in whole or in part from any of the products pro- 
vided for in groups I and II.” These articles are dutiable 
at 30 per cent plus 5 cents per pound with certain excep- 
tions which are dutiable at 30 per cent. 

Under the law the duties are made dependent on the 
growth of the industry within the United States. It is 
therefore, the intention of the Commission to follow this 
growth from year to year in order to report the facts to 
Congress. 

The Tariff Commission is planning to send to each manu- 
facturer a questionnaire calling for information in regard 
to his production during 1917 of each separate commodity, 
as well as for certain other data. This information will 
be published in such a form that the operations of indi- 
vidual firms will not be disclosed. A preliminary ques- 
tionaire has recently been sent out, designed to aid in per- 
fecting the mailing list. Any individual or firm engaged in 
the manufacture of any of these articles which did not re- 
ceive a copy of the preliminary questionnaire is requested 
to write to the United States Tariff Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to insure being placed on the mailing list. 


It is easy to acquire a reputation for poor work but diffi- 
cult to lose it. 
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Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND J. IRELAND. 


PART THIRTY-NINE. 


The cloth shown in Fig. 175 has been introduced to 
illustrate another highly successful method of distributing 
the spots or figures on the design. Again both warp and 
filling are white, 100 threads per inch of the former and 76 
picks per inch of the latter. With the exception of the 
stripe in the 1 up 3 down twill to right, the ground of the 
cloth is perfectly plain. On this ground is placed the very 
pretty little figure in what is known as the 4-thread broken 
twill order, that is, two of the spots of an ordinary 1 up 3 
down straight twill changed on the paper, so that the ar- hardly be said that it is not essential that the figures should 
rangement will be 1, 3, 2, 4 instead of 1, 2, 3, 4. Since be enclosed entirely in the areas of the design which corre- 
there are 4 spots in this weave, and 4 4 = 16 small spond with the marks on the base, but they must oceupy, at 
squares altogether in the weave, the total number of threads least centrally, corresponding positions. Thus, the unit 
and picks which the design is intended to occupy must also design is shown in Fig. 176 complete on 200 threads and 
be divided into 16 sections, each’ section to correspond to a 160 picks, hence each small square of the base (4 « 4 — 16 
small square of the base, and the four figures of the design small squares) is represented on the design by 200 & 160 ~ 
will oceupy positions which correspond with the positions 16 — 2000 smal] squares, or, in terms of threads and picks, 
occupied by the 4 marks on the base. Of course it need 200 threads — 4 = 50 threads per division in the warp. 





Fig. 175. 
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160 picks — 4 40 picks of filling, i. e., 50 < 40 = 2000. 
Hence, if the design paper on 200 by 160 be divided 
into 16 areas of 50 threads by 40 picks eachi, the figures can 
be inserted into the centers of four of these areas whose 
positions correspond to the marked positions in the base 
weave, that is, 1, 3, 2, 4. If the figures are all to appear in 
exactly the same way, they will consequently occupy similar 
positions in the four areas. It will be observed, however, 
that the figures in Fig. 176 have been placed differently in 
the four areas. A greater variation is thus obtained, but 
slight modifications regarding the central position of the 
figure in the four different positions may be necessary. In 
Fig. 175 and 176 the four figures are placed in precisely the 
same order as those illustrated in Fig. 173 and 174, i. e., two 
right way up, mirror images of each other, and two upside 
down, also mirror images of each other. Each figure is 
arranged so that part of the foliage on one side shall cross 
entirely the stripe formed by the 1 up 3 down twill, while 
the foliage on the other side of the figure just entets the 
next stripe. At ali points where the foliage comes into 
contact with the stripes, a small area of plain weave is 
introduced in order to define the outlines of the figure. 
The ornament in the cloth illustrated in Fig. 177 differs 
essentially from all the previous examples. Corresponding 
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Fie. 177. 


in general may be considered as a regular 16-thread twill of 


the order 
» ome i oa i BR 


Ae ees Sty Gah TRA | 
broken only at those points where the main groups of three 
lines of broad twill appear in satteen order. It is, of course, 
impossible to show the complete design; indeed, since there 
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Fig. 178. 


points in the main figures are at intervals of approximately 
60 threads and 20 picks, and the arrangement of the main 
figures appears to be in the 10-thread sateen order, i. e., 
1, 4, 7, 10, 3,6, 9, 2,5, 8, to left. With these particulars, 
the complete design would oceupy about 600 threads and 200 
It must not be forgotten that the total number of 


picks. 
The main 


hooks must be a multiple of the ground weave. 
figure consists of a group*of three lines of twills running to 
the left in which the filling floats over 9 threads. A secon- 
dary ornament consists of a group of two long lines and ‘one 
short line of twills to the right, in each of which the filling 
floats over 5 threads. All the remaining parts of thie design 


is plain weave. The narrower lines of twill and the ground 


is so much similarity at all points, the section of the design 
on 168 threads and 88 picks in Fig. 178 is quite sufficient. to 
show the structure. There are 102 threads per inch of white 
warp-and 76 picks per inch of white filling. 

(To be continued.) 


Success is a good deal like the way a fellow thinks. It’s 
a state df mind. Thousands of people are making money on 
what others told them could not be done. 


Profits are in goods delivered—not in orders.—Cotton- 
yarns. 
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The Finishing of Figured Cotton Goods. 
BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. 


Finishing, as usually understood, is made to include all 
the processes that the cloth undergoes, after leaving the 
loom, to make it merehantable, or fit for the market, such 
as singeing, bleaching, dyeing, starching, drying, calen- 
dering, tentering, etc., but in this present article we shall 
write more especially of the drying and calendering and 
raising, treat lightly and superficially of the starching, and 
ignore the bleaching and dyeing altogether. 

It is a notable fact, that figured goods, i. e., goods woven 
with a raised pattern or spot on the face side, do not receive 
the same careful thought or attention to details in the finish- 
ing that they do in other countries, with the result, that the 
pattern, which should be raised in the finishing, and stand 
out elear and distinct upon the the face of the goods is 
flattened down and in most cases has a frayed and shopworn 
appearance. All of this may be attributable to the custom 
of making no distinction throughout the whole of the 
processes of bleaching, dyeing, and finishing between the face 
and back of the goods and both sides, face and back, have 
been alternately pushed up or flattened down until both 
are approximately alike in appearance, and it is left largely 
to chance, providence and an inexperienced finisher, who 
probably learned his business in the cloth room of a weaving 
mill, to decide whether the finishing run, which decides the 
fate of the finish and clarity of the pattern, is face side up 

or otherwise, and usually the combination aforesaid may be 
depended upon to run it otherwise. We have in mind a so- 
called finisher who ran a five bolled calender backwards for 
a number of years though he was repeatedly told of it and 
it was twice the trouble to thread it up that it would be if 
run in the right direction. 

The initial process in finishing figured goods, whether 
white or dyed is in the water mangle. This process presents 
the first opportunity of straightening out the distortions of 
the weft threads which have been acquired during the 
bleaching and dyeing process, and also of recovering some 
of the width lost. To accomplish this purpose the goods 
are run through a five bar expander to the water mangle 
(See Fig. 1.) and from this pass through boiling water in the 
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water box and through the nips or rolls of the water mangle 
where, in the case of figured goods, the pressure or “sett” 
must be light. This expander acts from both sides of the 
cloth and takes out all creases and double selvages, moreover, 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. — 








a suitable expander at this point will straighten the pattern 
or filling threads and streteli the cloth to almost the origina] 
grey width. 

After mangling in hot water as described, the goods 
must be sent to the cylinder dryer and dried in such a man- 
ner that the back only comes in contact with the hot eylin- 
ders (as is shown in Fig. 4). This contact of the back of 
the goods with the heated surface of the cans produces a 
greater swelling of the pattern threads on the unheated side. 
This swelling action is equivalent to steaming and is some- 
times carried out by the use of direct steam blown through 
the goods on a tentering machine. 

Sometimes one large cavity drying cylinder is used to 
effect this (See Fig. 3). In this ease the goods pass around 
once with tlie back to the cylinder, which is very efficacious 
as the cloth is in constant contact until dry. 
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FIG. @ 

Under all ordinary conditions a drying machine is com- 
posed of a series of cylinders ranging up to 25 cylinders in 
They are generally placed so as to alternate, that 
is to say, that below the first two cylinders, placed in a 
straight line, there is a third cylinder which forms with them 
an equilateral thiangle and which constitutes the commence- 


number. 


ment of the lower series. E 

Now if we continue placing these cylinders in the same 
order, and the cloth be passed over them, it will touch alter- 
nately the top and bottom cylinders, and will dry by the 
contact both the surface and the reverse side equally and 
will flatten down the pattern and finish both sides of the 
fabric alike. 

But if we shut off the steam from the lower tier of 
cylinders and keep them cool by introducing cold water into 
them the cloth will have contact with only one hot surface 
and will be dried only on the reverse side, thus throwing 
the pattern on the face side into high relief (See Fig. 2). 
Again, we may dispense with the upper tier of cylinders 
altogether by placing a series of small rollers at the bottom 
of a single row of cylinders and passing the cloth over them 


























~ 


as shown in Fig. 4. This latter style of machine is the best 
to install if there is sufficient business to warrant it. In 
either case the result is, that the goods are dried on the 
back only and the face pattern is tlirown up. The first of 
these machines (Fig. 2) is also very useful if there is any 
back starehing to be done, for it enables us, by simply chang- 
ing the method of threading up the cloth, as shown in 





FIG 3 


Fig. 2,, and by keeping the upper tier of eylinders cold to 
dry the goods on the face side only, whiich is an advantage 
to the finish and also to the color, whether the goods be white 
or colored, the starch penetrates less, dries better, does not 
tarnish the colors, and does not gum up and dirty the eylin- 
ders. In all these diagrams A represents the face and Z 
the back of the cloth. After drying, the goods are, in many 
eases, where a glossy finish is required, heavily calendered, 
then starched on the back starching machine and dried again 
—face up. They are tlien sprinkled well and lightly ealen- 
dered on a three roll calender having a top and bottom roll 
of hard wood (or husk) lapped with blanketing or slasher 
cloth and a middle steel roll heated with steam (See Fig. 5). 
Care must be taken to run the back of the goods to the hot 


(Go) 
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FIG. S. 
cylinder, which should be hot enough and the goods damp 
enough to emit a continuous cloud of steam from the goods 


©) 


as they pass around it. 
This last calendering and the heavy steaming should 


give a clear cut pattern by steaming up the figures on the 
face of the cloth. 

If the top and bottom rolls of the calender are paper or 
cotton or other heavy material] it is customary, at some first 
elass finishing plants, to lap the ends with a narrow strip 
of sheeting a few inches wide, so as to keep the weight off 
the goods and not “mash” the figure, but in any case the top 
and bottom rolls must be lapped all over with a soft blanket 
and run with a light sett. 

Where a dead finish is required, as is the case with piques, 
nainsook checks, spots, ete., the goods are usually mangled 
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on the water mangle as previously described and starched 
direct through a starch mangle connected with the water 
mangle, dried also with a connected dryer laid by over night 
to cool off, then damped well and allowed to lie two hours, 
then calendered at slow speed (45 yards per minute) on 
the three bowled calender previously described, with back 
to hot cylinder and face to blanket. 

We may give here a few examples of how this class of 
work is rum in the “old country”: 

(1) Water mangle, dry and damp and calender, starch 
on wooden mangle with a light set, dry, damp and calender 
as above. ¢ 

(2) Water mangle, dry and condition, calender heavily 
on five bowl calender, stiffen on back filling mangle, dry, 
condition and stretch, starch again heavily, dry, damp and 
calender as before. This last sample was a very low spot, 
one could “shoot peas” through it before finishing, but when 
finished it was full, and the spots stood right up on it, there 
was not a pin hole showing anywhere. 

(3) Water mangle, dry, and condition, beetle until 
bright, starch on back filling mangle, dry and condition, 
damp, and wind up, don’t calender. The stareliing on the 
back on this on the back filling mangle and the subsequent 
drying on the back threw up the figure beautifully. 

The English system of finishing twills, piques, damasks, 
and brilliants, where a glossy finish and a raised pattern is 
the objective is carried out as follows: 

The goods from tlie bleach house are mangled in hot 
water through a water mangle and then starched on an ordi- 
nary starch mangle in a starch compound of :—300 liters 
of water, 20 liters potato starch, 20 liters glycerine, blue to 
shade. Dry carefully on cylinder drying machine and starch 
again in the following solution: 120 liters of water and 
1 liter of gum water, containing 500 grammes of gum per 
liter. Dry on drying cylinder machine, keeping the reverse 
side of the cloth to the cylinders. 

This last operation gives the relief, or raises the pattern, 
redamping on the sprinkler and ealendering on calender 
(Fig. 5) as deseribed enhances the clearness of the pattern 
and mellows down the harshness of the size. 

A German recipe for finishing a low quality of pique and 
serge twills (12 harness) is as follows: 

16 kilos potato starch. 


16 “ wheat starch. 

12 “ China elay. 

1/3 “ — stearine. 

1/6 “ soap. 

1/6 “ glycerine. 

1/3 “ ultramarine blue. 
350 “ water. 


The writer will not vouch for this mixture, but it is as 
it was given to him, anyhow it is of no consequence, the 
main question being the method of running, which is of 
importanee, and is as follows: 

The bleached goods after being mangled and dried up, 
are starched on the back on the back filling mangle with 
the foregoing mixture and dried on the reverse side on one 
of the drying machines shown in this paper, suitable for 
drying goods on the reverse. After drying, the goods are 
thoroughly damped on the sprinkler, and after standing for 
two hours to thoroughly condition the cloth, the figures, or 
pattern, are raised on a machine similar to Fig. 6, the 


working of which is as follows: 
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R. Roll of cloth starched and damped. B, guide roll- 

C.C. two copper cylinders heated by steam and whicli 
turn with the drag of the cloth which is drawn from the 
roll R by the batching drum E. D.D., guide rollers over 
E is the final 
batehing roller to which the power is attached and which 
draws the cloth over the hot cylinders and in fact drives the 
whole thing. A shows the right or pattern side of the goods 


ers. 


which the cloth passes on the right side. 


and Z the back or reverse side. 





FIG.6. 


This machine should travel at a speed of about 25 to 
35 yards per minute and the goods so damp that a contin- 
uous cloud of steam rises from their contact with the copper 
cylinders. However, care must be taken that no more mois- 
ture be applied to the goods than the cylinders will dry out. 
To take care of this the drum E must be geared to run at 
a variable speed, or a fan can be rigged between the eylin- 
ders or in extreme cases the goods can be run twice. 

Here is another one for nainsook checks, spots, ete.: 

Bleach, mangle and dry up; calender heavily on five 
bowled calender and starch on the back on back filler with 
the following mixture: 


16 kilos wheat starch. 

2 “ potato starch. 

1/2 “  stearine soap. 

150 liters water. 
Boil this starch as little as possible so as to keep it 
thick. After starching, the goods must be dried on the 
cylinder drying machine on the reverse side only. These 
goods are then rolled up two or three times on a sprinkler or 
conroy and not ealendered at all. 

Many more examples might easily be given but they are 
all more or less similar, as they all depend upon drying or 
finishing the goods upon the reverse side so that the hot 
steam will be forced through tlie fabrics from the back ‘to 
the face, which steams up or raises the pattern. 

By way of recapitulation, we may say that the simplest 
form of ‘raising or finishing nainsook checks, spots, cotton 
serges, brilliants, piques and all light goods for what is 
known as a pure, dead or shirting finish, is to mangle, stareli, 
dry on the reverse side, damp and finish on calender, Fig. 5, 
or on raising machine, Fig. 6. 

If, however, the goods are for filling or for a glossy 
finish they must be mangled and dried and heavily calen- 
dered or glazed, starched on back and dried on the reverse 
side, then damped, calendered, ete. 

“Time is money. Do not short change yourself or the 
boss.” 
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Combination Weft Straightener and Compensator. 
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A new device or machine which offers a great saving of 
labor and time, and yet affords a marked increase in pro- 
duction, has always attracted the attention of up-to-date 
manufacturers. Therefore, the announcement of a new 
device designed to straighten the weft of piece goods, 
whether wool, cotton, or silk, without any attention on the 
part of an employee, is naturally of immediate interest to 
the industry. 

Such a machine has been brought ont by H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., the well-known machiinery builders of 
Philadelphia, whose name is sufficient guarantee of the effi- 
cient character of any machine produced in their shops. It 
is called the “L. & L.” Combination Weft Straightener and 
Compensator. The advantages claimed for the machine 
are many. Among these is noted the practical elimination 
of the human element in the operation of straightening the 





Wert STRAIGHTENER IN ACTION. 


weft in piece goods of any description. It not only replaces 
the labor needed for this work, but also does the work of 
the usual compensator more satisfactorily, and yet takes up 
no more room. Its operation is speedy, and only requires 
the occasional attention of a boy or girl, or an operator of 
anotlier machine, to keep it regulated, so simple is its char- 
acter. 

The advantage of requiring no expert attention is in 
itself enough to arouse interest. However, it is claimed 
that it will prevent seconds in such fabries as ginghams, 
chambrays, Seotch plaids, and other lines requiring the 
pattern to be perfectly straight when finished, which is 
another economical] feature. The use of this machine also 
insures an even tearing of goods, such as sheeting and pil- 
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low casing, which must afterwards be hemmed, and _ this 
is an advantage in offering these goods for retail. 

The machine itself is simple in construction; there are 
no gears or pinions to get out of order, and all parts are 
It is not a driven machine, and requires less than 
one drag horsepower to operate it. At the same time 
its action is speedy, sure and immediate. No matter how 
crooked the weft may be, the fabric will be seen to go in 
over the first roll and come upwards in a space of less than 


visible. 


two feet, perfectly straight. 

A hand whlieel on one side, shown in the illustration, 
regulates the action of the machine. By a turn of this 
wheel, a boy or girl or unskilled operator can give the proper 
adjustment when starting, and only an occasional observa- 





tion is needed while it is in operation. As previously stated, 
it takes no more room than the compensator it supplants. 
It can be placed anywhere, and is not attached to, or de- 
pendent upon, any other machine. While the weft of 
goods is usually straightened out at the tenter frame, by 
the use of this machine the cloth can be straightened before 
any operation in the process of finishing. 

This device is of a distinctly new character; its advan- 
tages are so marked that the builders, H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, predict an immediate response from 
the industry by reason of its labor-saving cliaracter and the 


reduced costs of manufacture it insures. 





Zinc Dust in the Dyeing Industry. 


BY A. F. MUSGRAVE. 


Zine and its products play a very important part in the 
dyeing industry but of all the uses to which this metal is 
put the most interesting one is the use of so-called zinc 


dust. 
of a fine powder, contaminated more or less with zine oxide. 


Zine dust, as its name implies, is zine in the form 


While zine dust is of such importance to the dyer, it is so 
only on account of its very great reducing properties, that 
is, it decomposes or changes other products in such a way 
as to make them of service. The best known example of 
this is in the preparation of sodium hydrosulphite from 
sodium bisulphite by the use of zine dust. It is simply due 
to the strong reducing action of the zine that this reaction 
takes place, zine dust being such an energetic reducing 
agent that it will even decompose water under certain con- 


ditions. 
The greatest use of zinc dust in the dyeing industry 


today is probably in the preparation of indigo vats for 
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dyeing. The zine dust is not entered directly into the indigo 
vat but is used simply as a means of preparing sodium 
hydrosulphite which in turn is put into the vat in order to 
bring the indigo into solution. When the dyer has the bad 
luck to overdye his shade and must reduce the depth of color 
he will probably resort to the use of the same hydrosulp- 
hite made from bisulphite and zine dust in the same manner 
as that made for setting indigo vats. 

PREPARATION OF HYDROSULPHITE FOR INDIGO VATS. 

Twelve gallons of bisulphite of soda 72°Tw are placed 
in a jacketed kettle or in a similar contrivance so that it 
may be kept cool by running water during the reduction 
process. Thirteen pounds of zine dust are then sprinkled 
very slowly into the bisulphite solution, stirring well the 
whole time. From time to time the smell of the liquid 
should be noted as after the smell of sulphurous acid has 
disappeared no further addition of zine dust should be 
made. The bisulphite is then said to be killed or in other 
words it is no longer bisulphite of soda but has been chang- 
ed to hydrosulphite of soda and now possesses entirely dif- 
ferent properties. This mixture is then diluted with eight 
gallons of cold water and allowed to stand for two hours. 
Five gallons of a solution containing 20 per cent quicklime 
are then added and the whole mixture allowed to stand 
for six hours. The clear solution is then drawn off and is 
ready for use. 

The foregoing is only one of the many methods of 
reducing bisulphite for use in indigo dyeing, another meth- 
od being as follows: 40 pounds of indigo paste, 20 per 
cent, is pasted with two gallons of hot water and four 
gallons of a 20 per cent milk of lime solution added. Four 
gallons of bisulphite of soda at 72°Tw are treated in a 
pail with 5 pounds, of zine dust, stirring carefully and 
adding zine until the smell of acid disappears. The 
hydrosulphite is then added to the indigo and made up 
with hot water to 20 gallons, stirring occasionly until the 
indigo is reduced and ready for dyeing. 

For the stripping or lightening of dyed shades hydro- 
sulphite is used and is prepared in the following manner. 
One pail (about 30 pounds) of bisulphite of soda is killed 
with from 24 to 3 pounds of zine dust in the manner pre- 
viously given, then allowed to stand for a few minutes in 
order to allow the excess zine to settle. This pail of hydro- 
sulphite will be sufficient to strongly strip 125 pounds of 
material. 

In preparing hydrosulphite it is necessary to add the 
zine dust slowly in order to keep the solution as cool as 
possible as heat destroys the hydrosulphite. The hydrosulp- 
hite prepared in this manner is not stable and will keep 
only a short time. For this reason, especially where strip- 
ping is only done occasionly, it is better to make use of the 
Hydrosulphite AZ, which is hydrosulphite of soda in a 
stable form. When using Hydrosulphite AZ for stripping 
it is of course necessary to use acetic acid with this in order 
to liberate the active reducing principle. 

The percentage of zine oxide which is contained in zinc 
dust is very important as it is an impurity which has no mon- 
ey value and in the analysis of zine dust the percentage of 
real zine is determined and sales are made on that basis. 
Good qualities should contain over 90 per cent of zine and 
should be composed of fine dust without any hard or gritty 


substances. 
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be ahd can easily flood dingy, light-absorb- 
ing factory walls and ceilings with 


The Paint that Sparkles O'er With Light 


CHAFFEE’S 


More Light 


MILL WHITE 


Lowest Ultimate Cost 


PERMANENT FINISH 


This paint has proven its efficiency in the leading textile mills 


everywhere. 


May we have an opportunity to prove it to you? 


Write for Descriptive Booklet and Paint Panel 


THOMAS K. CHAFFEECO.), Providence, R.I. 


Zine dust is rather dangerous to store, as under certain 
conditions it is apt to cause spontaneous combustion. This 
is due to the fact that it readily takes up oxygen, with the 
generation of sufficient heat to produce a conflagration. It 
is however sufficient to carefully avoid spilling the dust on 
the floor and to keep the keg or ean tightly covered. 


Silicate of Soda in Dyeing. 
BY WM. N. CLARK. 


Silicate of soda, otherwise known as water-glass or 
soluble glass, has been used for a considerable time in®quite 
a number of industries. There is an entry in the works’ 
books to the effect that a purchase of it was made some sixty 
years ago, but it quite possible that it was bought for out- 
ward application in some way. For a long time, however, 
it has certainly been used in finishing curtains to make 
them flame-proof, and as a fixing agent in textile printing, 
and as a substitute for borax in dyeing with Alkali Blue. 

Water-glass, to begin with, might be either silicate of 
soda, or potash, or a mixture of the two; but it is pretty 
certain that what is sold now is simply.silicate of soda. 
The only adulteration to be feared in the dyehouse is pres- 
ence of iron. The writer has found that the water-glass 
ordinarily sold for the preservation of eggs is pretty free 
from sophistication. It is probably too cheap to make 
adulteration pay. 

Its use in the dyehouse depends upon its capacity for 
wetting out in the dyebath. Some years ago there was 
quite a search for wetting out mordants, as they were called. 


Mordant is a good word that has been loosely applied, but 
never more so than in this connection. Wetting out salt 
would be nearer the mark, as it acts merely as an assistant. 
It does not make the slightest difference to the shade. 
However, the possibility of dyeing cotton without wetting 
out is of considerable importance in cheap cotton dyeing, 
and the writer has from time to time tried many wetting 
The first he 
knows was introduced a good many years ago under the 


mordants of known and unknown composition. 


name of Fankhausen, as far as he remembers, and the idea, 
in fact, seems to have originated in Germany.* 


A good many wetting out mordants have been proposed 
from time to fime. Aniline, glycerine, glucose, crude ear- 
bolie acid, the cresols and alcohols are only a few of them. 
With the exception of alcohol, which is too expensive, they 
all have to be used at a high temperature, and some of -them 
salt out the dyestuff. Silicate of soda seems to be free 
from these faults. It can be used at the ordinary tempe- 
rature of the cotton dyeing bath, and has no effect on it. 
It was patented by Gustav Dorr of Frankfurt, in 1911, 
dating from the previous year as a German patent. The 
writer ‘tried it at the time on a very small scale, merely with 
a tin of water glass for the preservation of eggs. But as 
the process was patented, no further experiments were made 
with it. However, attention was drawn to it again in April, 
1914, and as the patent is now void, it will suit some dyers 
to practice the process on a large scale. 

*The Germans called these assistants Netzbeizen and Beizen has 
exactly the same meaning as mordant—that is to say, it implies a 
biting or penetrating action. Consequently, although a water-glass 


is not a mordant in the sense in which we now use the word, it is 
not etymologically incorrect to call it a wetting out mordant. 







The treatment may be applied to raw cotton or piece. 
The cleansing action is due to the alkali content of the 
silicate, whereby it possesses the property of saponifying 
and removing spinning oils and other impurities adhering 
to the cotton fibres. Further, the silica or silicie acid content 
enables them to precipitate direct or substantive dyestuff 
on to and into the textile fiber. 

It was already known that water glass added to the 
liquor when dyeing mixed fibres with sulphur colors pro- 
tected the silk and woollen threads against the action of 
the dyestuff. About % pound of the silicate per gallon of 
bath and dye liquor should answer most purposes. The fiber 
is placed in the bath at a lukewarm temperature, turned 
over, and after about fifteen minutes, when thorough pene- 
tration has taken place, the dye is added and the bath 
gradually brought to the boil. The boiling continues for 
from thirty to sixty minutes, according to the depth of 
shade. The goods should be left in the bath for a period 
equal to that in which it was boiled, in order to strengthen 
the shade. The bath almost exhausts, and the cotton will 
be found faster to washing than when Glauber’s salt or 
common salt is used. Moreover, they will stand washing 
and fulling alongside of undyed or differently dyed fibers 
without bleeding on to them. 

The following are a few of the dyestuffs that may be 
used in the process in order to produce the primary 
colors, and also black :— 

For Yellow, either Chrysophenine or Diphenyl-Chrysoine, 
“ Red, “ Benzopurpurine or Benzo Fast Red, 
“ Blue, . Benzo Blue or Diamine Pure Blue, 

“ Black, “ Benzo Black or Diamine Black, 

Of course, these may be substituted by other direct 
colors. For colors, about 20 lb. of silicate of soda per 
100 lbs. of goods is sufficient with half the usual quantity 
of salt, for blacks about 30 Ibs. will be required. After 
dyeing the goods should be well washed. To make exhaus- 
tion more rapid, organic or inorganic acids may be added 
to the bath. 

For dark shades dyed with direct cotton dyestuffs wet- 
ting out should take place at the boil, Glauber’s salt should 
then be added, and finally the dyestuff. The reason for this 
is that the colors are sensitive to alkali. 

The treatment with the silicate of soda increases the 
weight of the goods and gives them a firm handle. There- 
for it can be used to great advantage for cheap cottons. 
To restore the softness, treatment with Purol or a similar 
compound can be resorted to. Pure Turkey red oil tends 
to make the material limp. 

The following table will give some idea of the variations 
in quality in which the silicate of soda may be used to 
suit long or short baths :— 

Silicate of soda 
@ 35°B. @ 145°F. 212°F. 
with 10% — 5gr.perlitre 4°B in30min. in10 min. 
with 20% —10 gr. perlitre %°B in25min. in 7 min. 
with 30% —15gr. perlitre %4°B in20min. in 5min. 
with 40% —20gr. perlitrel °B in10min. in 3min. 
with 50% = 25 gr. perlitrel42°B in 8min. in 2min. 
with 60% = 30 gr. litre 15%4,°B in 5 min. in 2 min. 

For light shades, 42 degree B. strength generally suf- 

fices. For medium shades 1 degree B. is about the right 
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strength, and for dark shades a bath of 2 degrees B. is 
necessary. 

As the bath exhausts so well there is not much advantage 
in having a standing bath, particularly as there are not many 
dyestuffs that can be so used in this particular method of 
dyeing. To reinforce the standing bath add about one-tenth 
of the original amount of silicate of soda for each fresh 
bateh. 

It is only recently that the extraordinary cleansing action 
of soda has been appreciated in the textile trades, although 
for a long time it has been known as a bleaching agent. 
In this capacity it had the drawback of being considered 
injurious to the fibre as undoubtedly it is when not prop- 
erly used. The injury to the fibre is due to the decomposi- 
tion of the soluble glass, and the separation of the silicic 
acid in erystaline form. This generally oceurs in acid and 
hot lyes, and as a result the fibres are attacked and weak- 
ned, and the goods are hardened. When the decomposition 
takes place, in the absence of hot lyes, the silic acid is 
produced in colloidal form, and is comparatively harmless. 

As a washing agent silicate of soda is extremely power- 
ful, particularly for linen. It is very quick in action, par- 
ticularly if used hot; but this method requires care, or injury 
to the fibre ensues. If used cold or lukewarm its action is 
slower, but very effective, and if assisted with soap it makes 
the goods white. Very greasy linen can be treated with 
hot silicate without injury. The same applies to cotton 
cloth. For woollens silicate of soda may be used along with 
soap when perfect cleansing and good color are required, 
without regard to loss in weight; otherwise it is better not 
to use silicate of soda for this class of goods. It is also 
useful in washing goods that have ultimately to be bleached, 
but the washing solution should never be more than 1 per 
cent strength, 


Along with the peroxides, silicate of soda can be used. 


to great advantage in bleaching, though by itself it is not a 
success When used with sodium peroxide in a lukewarm 
bath it cleanses the fibres, and the silicic acid, which under 
these conditions separates in colloidal form, serve to protect 
the fibres against the over energetic action of the nascent 
oxygen. 

It is useless for degreasing wool, for if a weak solution 
is used the process is slow and therefore expensive, while 
a strong solution ruins the fibres—The Dyer and Calico 


Printer. 


Many new kinks on old methods and many meth- 
ods entirely new may be learned by visiting the 
Grreenville Exposition, December 10-15, and talking 
‘‘shop’’ with the men in charge of the exhibits. 

Another way to ‘‘keep next’’ to new methods is 
to read the announcements in the advertising pages 
of this issue and write for further information to fit 
your particular case. 

It means dollars to the mill and dollars to you. 
Begin at either end. 
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lameson nNoonng Company, Roofing Contractor s. 


America’s Largest Dye Plant is Covered 


with Barrett Specification Roofs— 


HE National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., is the biggest con- 
cern in the new American dye industry. 


It has plants in various parts of the 
eountry and today is turning out dyes 
equal in every way to those formerly 
produced in Germany. 


Its most important plant is the Schoell- 
kopf Works located at Buffalo, N. Y., 
illustrated herewith. 


This plant was designed and construct- 
ed by The John W. Cowper Company, 
one of the largest firms of engineers in 
this country, and it represents the very 
best in buiiding construction. 


Quite naturally Barrett Specification 
Roofs were chosen to cover the various 
buildings in preference to any other 
type because the experience of many 
years has demonstrated that these roofs 








have a longer life than any other and 
cost less per year of service. The rea- 
sons for their long life are: 


First, 
because they are constructed of Bar- 
rett Specification Pitch and Felt, 
the greatest waterproofing material 
known. 


Second, 
because a greater amount of water- 
proofing is used in Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs than in any other kind of 
roof-covering, and the amount of 
waterproofing material in the roof 
largely determines its life. 


Third, 
because unde: the 20-Year Guaranty 
Plan the roofs must be constructed 
under the supervision of our inspec- 
tors, and we know, therefore, that 
they will be constructed right. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 


Detroit Birm'!ngham Kansas City Minneapolis 








Cleveland 
Salt Lake City Nashville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


antees 
your 


roof for 


20 years. 





In view of all this, do you wonder that 
Barrett Specification Roofs are more 
popular than any other type for use on 
permanent buildings of all kinds? 


The 20-Year Guaranty Bond 


We are now prepared to give a 20- 
Year Surety Bond on all Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs of fifty squares and 
over, in all towns in the United States 
and Canada with a population of 
25,000 and over, and in smaller places 
where our Inspection Service is avail- 
able. 

Our only requirements are that The 
Barrett Specification dated May 1, 
1916, shall be strictly followed and that 
the roofing contractor shall be approved 
by us. 


Copies of The Barrett 20- Year Specification 
with roofing diagrams, mailed free on request 











Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Seattle Peorla 





Halifax, N. S. Sydney N. S 


pat 


This is an actual photograph of a cross- 
section of the Barrett Specification Roof 
mon the above plant. Note the five 
falternating layers of Specification 
F Pitch and Felt water-proofing and 
the heavy wearing surface. 



































C. E. Cuark, formerly superintendent of the Marlboro 
Cotton Mills No. 5 at Bennettville, S. C., has resigned from 
this position and accepted a position as assistant superin- 
tendent at the Dan River Cotton Mills at Danville, Va. 


Mitton W. Haritow of 
Hthe cost department of the 
| Whittenton Mfg. Co., Taun- 
iton, Mass., spent his vacation 
ithis year traveling in the 
iSouth. He visited mills in 
iColumbia, Spartanburg and 
| Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, 
Ga., and expressed himself as 
jgreatly interested in the man- 
ufacturing possibilities of this 














section. 


H. G. Leicu, for the past five years overseer of spin- 
ning with the Alta Vista Cotton Mill Co., at Alta Vista, 
Va., has resigned this position to accept a position with the 
Fort Mill (S. C.) Manufacturing Co., as overseer of the 
finishing department. 

J. F. Prurrr has resigned as superintendent of the Sa- 
luda Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., to accept a similar position 
with the Marlboro Mills, No. 5, Bennettsville, 8. C. 

Wa. G. Broaproor, formerly superintendent of the 
Brown Mfg. Co., Coneord, N. C., but now a member of 
Dicks, David & Broadfoot, of New York, was married on 
October 11th at Selma to Miss Lizzie Winston, daughter 
of M. C. Winston, president of the Ethel Cotton Mills and 
Lizzie Cotton Mills of Selma. 

A. F. Briggs, overseer of carding, Grendel No. 1 Mill, 
Greenwood, 8. C., has resigned and accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Hermitage Mill at Camden, S. C. 

Jacos STIREWALT has resigned as superintendent of the 
Mary Lelia Mills, Greensboro, Ga., to accept a similar posi- 
tion at the Amazon Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 

A. J. Best, formerly of Durham, N. C., has aecepted 
the position of superintendent at Bradford Knitting Mills, 
Hickory, N. C. 

D. D. Towers has accepted a position as assistant agent 
with the Mt. Vernon Duck Mills, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Tow- 
ers was formerly superintendent of the Hillside Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 

S. P. Buanp, who has been serving as erector and fitter 
for the Stafford Company, of Readville, Mass., after serving 
several months in the Dominion of Canada at Valleyfield, 
Provinee of Quebec, has accepted a position as overseer of 
weaving, warping, spooling and slashing at the Pickett 
Mills at High Point, N. C. Mr. Bland was for three vears 
overseer of weaving and slashing at the Erlanger Mills, at 
Lexington, N. C. 

Harry Smiru, overseer of finishing for the Clayville 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co., has resigned his position to take a 
similar one with the Olympian Knit Goods Co., New Hart- 


ford, N. Y. 
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C. E. CLark has resigned as superintendent of the Mar!- 
boro Mills, No. 5, Bennettsville, S. C., to become assistant 
superintendent of the Dan River Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 

CLEVELAND H. Smrru has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the Ideal Hosiery Co., Elizabeth City, N. C., 
to return.to his former position with the Bell Hosiery Mills, 
of Suffolk, Va. 

S. A. ARRinGTON has resigned as superintendent of Man- 
«chester Mills, Magon, Ga., and accepted position as night 
superintendent at Hamburger Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

R. Le Hawt of Century, Florida, has accepted positior 
as siyperiitendent of the Kennesaw Hosiery Mills at Mari- 
etta, Ga.” 

Wi M. Morris has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Saluda Mfg. Company, Greenville, S. C. 

Witui4m E. Sresre overseer of the cloth room of the 
Globe Mill, Woonsocket, R. 1., has resigned his position with 
the company to accept a similar posifion with the Grosvenor- 
Dale Manufacturing Co., N. Grosvenordale, Conn. 

C. K. Tayuor, formerly general superintendent and as- 
sistant manager at the Selma Manufacturing Co., Selma, 
Ala., has resigned this position to accept a position as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Magnolia Cotton Mills, Magnolia, 
Miss. 

J. W. Jonzs has accepted the position of superintendent 
at the Cardinal Mill, West Point, Miss. 

M. L. Burton has been promoted from overseer of twist- 
ing, spooling and warping at the Cohannett Mills, Finger- 
ville, S. C., to superintendent of that mill. 

GeRALD L. CHAPMAN has accepted a position as superi- 
tendent of the cotton department for the Slingsby Manutac- 
turing Co., Brantford, Ont., Canada. He was formerly 
night carder at the Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

C. H. Goopror has been promoted from catder and spir- 
ner to superintendent of the Mary-Lelia Mills, Greensboro, 


Ga. 





Lert To Rigut: George Wrictey or J. E. Srrrene AND 
J. R. Wurre, MANAGER OF THE SOUTHERN OFFICE OF 
THE CoRN Propucts RerFintne Co. 

W. L. Dunn, formerly overseer of weaving at Darling- 
ton, S. C., is now superintendent of the Bamberg Mills, 


Bamberg, S. C. 
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Sy SAVES LIFE 4 
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DON’T LET THIS 


Just one Pyrene might have extinguished the 
incipient blaze which started this conflagration. 

Have you plenty of Pyrenes? If not, you are 
taking a big fire risk and your plant probably is 
not adequately insured, for building materials and 
equipment are soaring. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 


COTTON 


4 
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HAPPEN TO YOU 


Cotton fires are dangerous and hard to extin- 
guish, but Pyrene is deadly against cotton fires 
and all fires. It cuts into the cotton bale and 
smothers the smouldering flame. 

Today get adequate fire protection. 
gest that you write us for advice. 


NEW YORK CITY 


We sug- 
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J. B. Horvron has taken the position of superintendent 
of the Lloyd Cotton Mills, Mariposa, N. C. 

(©. ENo3 Bean has been made superintendent of the Rex 
Spinning Co., Ranlo, N. C. He was formerly overseer of 
carding in the same mills. 

W. P. Les, formerly overseer of spinning for the Cli- 
max Mulls, Belmont, N. C., has become superintendent of 


the Pinckney Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 





R. W. Poo.e or THE Draper CORPORATION 
THE Brown-St.Onge Co. 


Lerr To RicuHr: 
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H. L. Netssuer, Statesville, N. C., has become superin- 
tendent of the Kilson Hosiery Mills, Connelly Springs. N.C. 

CLIFTON CORLEY, vice-president and general manager of 
the Neeronsett Mills, Ine., Cumberland, N. C., is receiving 
the felicitations of his friends on his recently announced 
engagement to Miss Bessie Smith of College Park, Atlanta, 

The date of the wedding is to be announced later. 

W. L. Hunter, connected with the New England Cotton 
Yarn Company, Philadelphia, Pa., in the capacity of man- 


Ga. 


ager, has severed his connection with the company to be- 
come associated with the cotton yarn department of Charles 
W. Webb & Company, Philadelphia. 





FRANK WILLIAMSON OF THE ECONOMY 
G. GOWER OF THE GOWER- 


Lerr To RIGHT: 
Fuse & Mra. Co., anp A. 


McBee Etecrric Co. 
C. A. Mace, who was for about eight years associated 
with the Badische Company, has just joined the staff of 


Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation. Mr. Mace is at- 
tached to the Chieago Branch, and will cover the textile and 


His long experience with the trade 


paper mills of the West. 
and his wide acquaintance with mill men and their needs 
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allow us to predict a great success for Mr. Mace under the 


M. O. H. banner. 
D. E. CLovueu, late of Beaver Mills, North Adams, Mass., 


is now night superintendent for the Utica Knitting Co., Mill 
No. 5, Sherburne, New York. 
I. N. Duww has resigned as superintendent of the Bam- 


: berg (S. C.) Mills to become superintendent of the Warren 


Mills, Warrenville, 8S. C. 

Peter J. Hinps, formerly assistant superintendent of the 
Merrick-Hadley Mills, American Thread Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., hias been appointed superintendent of the Mill No. 2 
and 3, sueceeding the late Arthur J. Richards. 

G. C. Cause has accepted a position as overseer of No. 
2 Carding at the Dan River Cotton Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 

W. H. Epwarps has accepted a position as Second hand 
in the No. 2 earding division at the Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Schoolfield, Va. 

J. D. Smitu, formerly superintendent of the Franklin 
Mills, Greer, S. C., ts now overseer of spinning at the Greer 
Mills, Greer, S. C. 

J. R. Moore has resigned as secretary of the Henrietta 
Mills at Henrietta and Caroleen, N.-C., to become secretary 
and treasurer of the new Liberty Spinning Company at 
Shelby, N. C. 








R. McHarpy MAULDIN OF THE 
GREENVILLE OFFICE OF THE 
Saco-LowéeLi SHOPs. 








Watter W. Gaye recently became connected with the 
selling foree of the Saco-Lowell Shops, making his head- 
quarters at the Greenville office. This office is under the 
reneral direction of their main Southern Office at Charlotte, 
and is in charge of R.’M. Mauldin, who came to them a few 
months ago from J. E. Sirrine, mill architect and engineer. 
Mr. Gayle is a native of Montgomery, Alabama, and a grad- 
uate of the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. He grad- 
uated from the Philadelphia Textile School, taking the 
three year course. Since finishing the textile school he has 
had several years of practical mill experience in the Tallas- 
see Mills, Tallassee, Alabama, Shawmut Mills, West Point, 
Georgia, and comes direct from the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Mills, Baltimore, Maryland. His technical education and 
practical mill experiences will make him a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the textile machinery business, and will be of value 
to the customers of this company. He will be in attendance 
at the large exhibit of the Saco-Lowell Shops at the Southern 
Textile Exposition in Greenville in December, and will have 
an opportunity to meet many mill men while there. 

This is the third addition to the Southern selling force 
of the Saco-Lowell Shops within the last year, Fred P. 
Brooks having come to them about a year ago from Fuller 
E. Callaway’s Unity Spinning Mill, LaGrange, Georgia. Mr. 
Brooks is a graduate of the Georgia School of Technology. 
This company is building up a splendid organization of 
voung men, highly trained and experienced. 
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G. H. Farmsanks, formerly of Granby Mills, Columbia, 
S. C., has accepted position as manager and superintendent 
of Savannah Cotton Mills, Savannah, Ga. 

T. F. Cuppy has accepted position as superintendent of 
Enterprise Mills, Augusta, Ga. 

Gerorce E. Lyons has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Victory Mills, to return to his former posi- 
tion with the Berkshire Cotton Co., Adams, Mass. He is 
succeeded by Walter Lacey, of Montreal. 

C. R. Lona has accepted a position with the Crescent 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., manufacturers of hosiery. 
Mr. Long has been with the Hetrick Hosiery Mills for a 
number of years. 

T. L. Warnweicut, president of the Stonewall Cotton 
Mills at Stonewall, Miss., has been confined to his home for 
a period of several weeks owing to the breaking of his left 
hip. He is reported to be improving slowly and is ex- 
pected to be about again soon. : 

Henry D. Martin of North Brookfield, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Selma Mfg. Co., Selma, Ala., as 
general manager. 

W. H. Mooney, formerly superintendent of the Bib) 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., but more lately of the Canadian 
Cotton Company of Sherbrooke, Canada, has accepted a 
position as general superintendent of the Marlboro Mills, 
McColl, S. C. 

L. L. Conner, secretary of the Glenola Mills, 
Ala., is now acting as superintendent of that miil. 

J. C. Orpwam has been appointed night superintendent 
at Vass, N. C. 

Henry Jpnes has resigned as overseer of carding at th. 
Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., to accept a similar 
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position with the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. (, 

W. W. Byars, Brookford, N. C., has accepted position 
of overseer of carding at the E. A. Smith Mfg. Co., Rhod- 
hiss, N. C. 

E. D. Battey of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
has accepted position as overseer of carding at the Green- 
ville (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

Epwin Howarp, the well known southern representative 
of the Mason Machine Works, with offices at Greenville, 
This time 
he has been made president of the new Citizens Trust Com- 


S. C., has had one more honor thrust upon him. 


pany of Greenville, which was organized on Monday, Sep- 
tember 17th. It is also of interest to note that upon the 
directorate of this company that there are B. E. Geer, G. G. 
Slaughter, A. B. Carter and David Kohn, all names familiar 
to textile readers. 

JouN Hurt has resigned as spinner at Cochran (Ga.) 
Mills and accepted similar position with Pelham (Ga.) 
Millls. 

J. H. Cooxson of the Jencks Spinning Company, Paw- 
tueket, R. I., has aecepted position as overseer of weaving 
and finishing at the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. 

C. D. Wurrner has been promoted from section hand in 
spinning to second hand in spinning at the Woodside Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

W. A. Martey has been transferred from carder at Al- 
pine Mills, No. 2, Morganton, N. C., to carder and spinner 
in Mill No. 1. 

R. D. Roperrs has accepted position as overseer of card- 
ing in Jennings Cotton Mills No. 1 and 2 at Lumberton, 


N. C. 
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J. R. Donaupson, of Ashland, Va., has accepted position 
as overseer of weaving at the Great Falls Mfg. Co‘, Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 
LEWIs JEWELL of the Granby Mills, Columbia S. C., has 
accepted position of overseer of spinning at the Woodside 


Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

JouNn F. Jones has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
Brookford, N. C., to accept a similar position at Bladenboro, 
N. C. 

B. C. Roperts has resigned as carder at Lauderdale Mills, 
Meridian, Miss., and accepted position as superintendent 
at Manchester Mills, Macon, Ga. 

C. H. Lockman, of Jonesville, 8. C., lias accepted po- 
sition as overseer of weaving at the D. E. Converse Co., 

tlendale, S. C. 

T. E. Haut has resigned as spinner at Flint River Mills 
and accepted similar position at Willingham Mills, Macon, 
Ga. 

JoHN L. Martin has accepted position as carder and 
spinner at the Fort Valley (Ga.) Mills. 

CuarLEs Dea, formerly of the Baldwin Mill, Chester, 
8. C., is now overseer of spinning at Wadesboro, N. C. 

JAMES DicKSON has accepted position as carder at Flint 
River Mills, Albany, Ga. 

J. H. CieaHorn has accepted position as overseer of 
spinning at the Brookford (N. C.) Mills. 

J. T. Jorpan, overseer of spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing, has taken charge of the carding also at the Grendel 
Mill No. 1, Greenwood, 8S. C. 

E. G. Warts has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Banner Mfg. Co., Goldville, 8. C., to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Oakland Cotton Mills, New berry, S. C. 

M. J. Kewty, for several years in charge of the spooling 
warping and slashing department of the Flint Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., has been given charge of the spinning depart- 
ment in connection with his other duties. 

B. E. McLoww has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Franklin Mills, Greer, S. C., to accept a similar position 
at Gainesville, Ga. 

L. F. Scurry, of Darlington, S. C., has accepted posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning, spooling and warping at the 
Floyd Cotton Mills, Rome, Ga. 

J. L. Dosstns, formerly overhauler for the Selma (Ala.) 
Mfg. Co., has accepted position as night overseer of carding 
and spinning for the South Texas Cotton Mills, at Brenham, 
Texas. 

C. E. Baruey has resigned as overseer of spinning at the 
Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co., and accepted a similar position with 
the Alden Hosiery Mills, New Orleans, La. 

J. A. Norrts, formerly overseer of spinning at the Wood- 
side Mills, Greenville, S. C., has accepted a similar position 
at the Pelzer Mill No. 4, Pelzer, S. C. 

J. M. Suort, of Gastonia, N. C., hias accepted position of 

overseer of carding at the Rex Spinning Company, Ranlo, 
N. C. 
L. N. CHanpver has resigned the position as overseer of 
night carding, spinning and twisting at Katrine Mfg. Co., 
Fork Shoals, S. C., and has accepted position as overseer of 
spinning, spooling, warping and finishing at Camperdown 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Witt MvtHoLuanp has been promoted from second-hand 
to overseer of spinning at Cannon Mills No. 2, Kannapolis, 


N. C. 
Jor Davis has been promoted from second-hand to over- 
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seer of spinning at Katrine Mfg. Co., Fork Shoals, S. C. 

James Wesson has returned to his old position as spin- 
ning overseer at Henderson Mfg. Co., Hampton, Ga. 

O. L. YarsroueH, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Marion Cotton Mills, Marion, S. C., has accepted a position 
as overseer of spinning and winding at the Greenville (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills. 

R. H. Sryeteton has been transferred from carder and 
spinner at Alpine Mills No, 1, Morganton, N. C., to same 
position in Mill No. 2. 

H. R. Bares has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of spinning at the Mary-Lelia Mills, Greensboro 
Ga. 

L. H. Core of the Aspen Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., has 
been appointed overseer of carding at the Smitherman 
Mills, Troy, N. C. 

Fietcuer McAser has accepted position as overseer of 
spinning at Fountain Inn, §. C. 

Henry Jones of the Oakland Mills, Newberry, S. C., 
has aceepted position as overseer of carding at the Clinton 
Cotton Mills, Clinten, §. C. 

W. E. Ramsow, formerly of Bennettsville, S. C., is now 
night overseer of the twisting and spooling department for 
the’ General Asbestos & Rubber Company, Charleston, S. C. 

Cuas. L. Epptey, Kannapolis, N. C., has aceepted posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving at the Mecklenburg Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

kK. P. Fioyp, of Jonesville, S. C., has accepted a position 
as overseer of weaving at the Franklin Mills at Greer, S. C. 


Court Grants Perpetual Injunction. 


The Draper Corporation, in its September number of 
Cotton Chats, calls attention to the fact, that after litiga- 
tion against Jonas Northrop and Clare H. Draper, of the 
Hopedale Manufacturing Company, they obtained a reissue 
of the Jonas Northrop patent for a misthreading device, 
numbered 14,265, dated February 27, 1917. 

Thereafter they brought suit against S. Slater & Sons, 
Ine., of Webster, Massachusetts, complaining of the use 
by defendant of misthreading devices installed by the Hope- 
dale Manufacturing Company and infringing said Jonas 
Northrop reissue patent. The defendant filed an answer, 
but after the case had been set for trial agreed to the entry 
of a decree in favor of the Draper Corporation. 

Said decree was duly entered by the court on August 16, 
1917, and adjudges, quoting from Cotton Chats, 


“that said Jonas Northrop patent is good and valid 


as to claim 6 thereof; 

That the defendant, S. Slater & Sons, Inc., has 
infringed said claim by the use of misthreading 
devices containing the invention claimed ; 

And orders a perpetual injunction against de- 
fendant, restraining it from using misthreading 


devices containing or embodying said invention.” 


The Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey City, has receatly 
opened a government sales office in the Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C., with Henry R. Swartley, Jr., resident 
manager. The company manufactures oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing and cutting apparatus and oxygen and hydrogen produc- 
ing apparatus, which is being used extensively by both army 


and navy. 
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ADMIRALTY 
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in every commodity there is one 
best grade—in coal for general 
steam purposes that best grade 1s 


ADMIRALTY. 


This has been proven over and over again 
by large users, such as transportation com- 


panies, large apartment houses, industrial 
plants and the world navies. 


ADMIRALTY is a semi-bituminous, low volatile 
coal that gives extraordinary heat unit efficiency. 
It leaves a minimum of ash residue and is smokeless 
in combustion. 


Do not contract for coal for next year’s requirements without 
testing ADMIRALTY. The analysis below will show you the 
reason why the United States Navy uses it. 
WRITE FOR INTERESTING LITERATURE 
Analysis made by the United States Government of twenty-five con- 
signments of ADMIRALTY for barges and steamers at Hampton Roads, 
approximating 43,000 tons, resulted as follows: 
Moisture 2.6 Vol. Matter 18.9 Fixed Carbon 76.5 
Ash 4.5 Sulphur .88 B. T. U. 14,921 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Company 


(Selling Agents for New River Collieries Co.) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 120 Broadway, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE SHIPPING OFFICES TIDEWATER AND 

First Natl. Bank Bildg. Sun, W. Va. EASTERN OFFICE 

Cincinnati, Ohio Eccles, W. Va. Board of Trade Bldg., 
Norfolk, Va. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


W. H. Newman M. C. Piggott 
Trafalgar Bldgs., 4 Lloyds Ave., 

Northumberland Ave. London, E. C. 
London, 8S. W. 


South America 
Chadwick, Weir & Co., Ltd. 
25 De Mayo, 158 
Buenos Ayres 
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“Special Cotton Mill. Gaius Bias 


REVERSE 


THE L.S.STABRETT CO. 
ATHOL, MABS.u.3.A 


for a few minutes of your time, 


The taper gange shows the thickness in 64ths to 
1/16ths of an inch on one side, and on the reverse side 
is graduated as a rule three inches of its length, read- 
ing in 8ths and 16ths of an inch. 

The wire gauge, English Standard, shows on one 
side sizes numbered from 19 to 36, with two extra slots, 
one 1/16, the other % on an inch, and on the other side 
shows the decimal equivalents expressed in thou- 
sandths. This gage has also 9 thickness or feeler 
gage leaves, approximately 4 inches long, of the fol- 
lowing thicknesses: .002, .003, .004, .006, 008, 010, .012, 
-015 and 1/16th of an inch all folded within the case, 
which is 4% inches long, convenient to handle or to 
earry in the pocket. 


Our Service Department desires the opinions 
of active mill men on the quality of the work 
shown in the advertising pages of this issue of 
COTTON. 

We are, therefore, going to give this gauge 
for the best letter by a mill executive who gives 
the clearest and most definite reasons why, and 


in what maner, any certain advertisement is, in his opinion, the best.” 
Contestants must be mill executives, from overseers to presidents, connected with spinning, 


weaving, knitting, or finishing plants. 


The letter must be accompanied by the name, address and 


official position of the writer in order to be eligible, and must reach this office not later than the 


first of the month succeeding the date of issue. 


The judges will be the Editor of COTTON and the Manager of the Service Department, whose 


decision will be final. 


The Advertising Contest. 
The winner of the advertising contest in the September 


Bennett of Shelton, Conn. The win- 


“number is William C. 
ning letter follows: 

The Winning Letter. 
Shelton, Conn., Sept. 24, 1917. 
Epitor Corton: 

Deciding to enter in this contest, I wish to call your at- 
tention to Page 29 of the September issue. The David 
Lupton’s Sons Company advertisement I consider the best. 
Watch him open the window! Isn’t this plain and very 
descriptive? 

Ventilation is one of the most essential things in any 
factory or work shop. Not only the employer, but the em- 
ployees are interested in good ventilation as it stands for 
good health and comfortable working conditions. 

Notice what a handy arrangement this is for natural 
ventilation! A child can open these two windows without 
any trouble, they being balanced. The window 
panes are large, preventing the sash from hiding the light, 
or shutting the light out from the room. 

One good feature is that in opening the window as wide 


evenly 


as you can, you ean only open it one-half the length of the 
sash before the upper window will begin to close the space, 
therefore preventing employees from having so good a 
chanee to sit in the open windows as they ean in the old 
style windows. 

Another essential factor is that these windows cannot 
drop and break the glass the same as they do in many fac- 
tories where the windows are not weighted. 

We will just consider what a natural ventilation this is. 
Opening both windows, top and bottom at the same time, 


The name of winning contestant will be announced in COTTON’S pages. 


Address Contest a8 of COTTON, Atlanta, ae? 


gives a draft under the lower one to draw in good fresh 
air, while the top opens a vent so that all the foul air can 
be drawn out. This works on the same principle as a kitch- 
en range or furnace, which we know must have a lower and 
upper draft to get good results from the fire. The same 
applies to natural ventilation, which is as good a ventilation 
as there is to be had. 

I think this kind of arrangement would interest every 
factory worker, the office foree and every houseliold. Will 
say that every inside industry in this land of ours is inter- 
ested in good healthy ventilation, and I consider the method 
shown in the advertisement a very good natural ventila- 
tion, the features they give being proof of its good quali- 
ties, and any one by studying the arrangement can see many 
other good features about it. The words, “Watch Him 
Open the Window,” attracted my attention to this adver- 
tisement. How natural it looks! 

(Signed) William C. Bennett, Overseer Cotton Carding, 

Adams Manufacturing Co., Shelton, Conn. 


Shelton, Conn., Oct. 8th, 1917. 


Epitor Corron: 

Just received your letter also the gauge, which is a sure 
proof of my success as the winner in the prize contest. 

I eannot express in words how pleased I am with the 


I assure you I shal] long remember your educative 


prize. 
as it is 


journal as every other reader of Corton should, 
chuck full of useful information to all interested in textile 
work. Thank you. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) William C. Bennett. 
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What Makes Card Wire Brittle? 


Epitor Corton: 

I have been reading for sometime, with a great deal of 
interest, articles contributed to your columns by “Wash” 
(Mass.), “Carder” (Ga.), “R. W. A.” (Ala.), and others, 
and would like to see a line from some or all of these gen- 
tlemen on what I consider a real mystery on a card. 

What is the cause of the wire on cylinders getting stiff 
and brittle within an area as large and oftentimes much 
larger than one’s hand? I am sure all of them, being prac- 
tical men are more or less familiar with this trouble. The 
wire will snap off like icicles when the wire brush is ap- 
plied preparatory to grinding; usually the wire immediately 
around such an area is apparently loose and may be bent 
down with a slight pressure from tlie finger. The spot of 
hard wire seems to grow or spread and break off right at its 
root, leaving the fillet naked. 

I hope to hear from some of the gentlemen mentioned, 
or others, upon the subject. W. L. D. (N. C.) 


Who Will Answer This Question? 


Epitor Corton: 

I am having trouble with the slubber roving in my mill. 
It appears to be uneven or lumpy. Tlie roving in question 
is .62 hank and made from 66 grain card sliver with a 
single process of drawing. The front roll of the drawing 
frame runs 200 revolutions per minute. 

Any suggestions from the readers of your practical 
diseussion department that would shed light on the cause 
of this trouble will be appreciated. Wingo (S. C.) 


Anent the Comber Question. 


- 


Epitor Corton: 

In reply to “Darhol (Conn.)” in regard to settings, etc., 
on ecombers, will say that in order to answer directly his 
questions, more information is needed from him as to the 
stock, staple, and percentage of waste being removed; but 
will give him such general information as I can. The fol- 
lowing pertains to Whitin combers. 

As to the weight of the laps, a short American cotton 
(1%”) can stand a much heavier lap than a long Egyptian 
or Sea Island. A good running weight for American 1+” is 
500 grains per yard; while a 114 inch Sakellarides will run 
best at 435 grains, unless a large amount of waste is to be 
removed and then the settings can be opened out and heavier 
lap run in proportion. Care should be taken to have the 
lap even, and with a good selvage, too much overlap causing 
bad running on the combers. 

The settings and timings on the comber are governed 
by the amount of waste to be removed, and the stock being 
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run. If “Darhol” changes his settings or timings to improve 
the running of the machine, his noils will be affected, thereby 
causing a change in the weight of the sliver. The change 
in the weight per yard of sliver can be overcome, to a certain 
extent, by changing the front roller gear in the draw box, 
or by changing the feed gear, although only a slight change 
is eaused by the feed gear. A good practice is to change 
the feed gear with the change in weight of laps, a smaller 
gear being used with a heavy lap. The advantage of this 
can be readily seen, as this gear regulates the length of cot- 
ton fed through the knife for each revolution of the cylin- 
der. 

In regard to the ends breaking in the pan back of the 
calender roll, any number of reasons can be given for this, 
but would say that it could be traced to the man who set 
and timed the machines. I would advise “Darhol” to look 
up the timing of the detaching roll; the setting of the top 
comb in regard to distance from the leather roller at all 
points of the comb needles; and whether the comb is strik- 
ing squarely on bothi setting screws. Also see to the weights 
on the leather detaching rollers, insufficient weight causing 
cutting when a heavy lap is being run. 

I hope some of these things will be of help, and will be 
glad to give more information if it is desired. 

P. D. T (Mass.) 


What Becomes of Old Spinning Rings? 


Epitor Corron: 

I will appreciate it if the readers of the Discussion De- 
partment of Corton will advise me if they know of any use 
that can be made of old spinning rings that would bring 
greater value to the mill than the ordinary method of put- 
ting them in the scrap pile? Nois (S. C.). 





There are 352 chorus ladies in the Hippodrome organiza- 
tion, besides 136 ballet girls; 100 chorus men; 64 princi- 
pals; 106 acrobats, clowns and variety artists; 16 ani- 
mal trainers and attendants, and 78 musicians. All these 
are necessary to properly pre’ent Charles Dillingham’s 
“Cheer Up.” When in New York—nuf sed. 

The textilist is not exempt from the great appeal that has 
been sent out from Washington, calling on the nation to 
observe stricter economy and efficiency in the affairs of 
private life and business life. The manufacturer can render 
material aid in this countrywide campaign against unneces- 
sary expenditure, by simply being more observant and more 
careful in the selection of the staples and supplies he uses 
in his shops. The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St.. New 
York City, make a complete line of textile supplies. Arabol 
products stand for efficient economy. 
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A Suggestion for Twisters. 


Editor Corton: 

There have been many improvements in machinery, but 
one thing in which builders have not seemed to be interested, 
is the matter of keeping the water trough at the twisters 


clean at all times. 

Combers have been built so as to keep down the dust, 
and this is indeed a great improvement. Now, why can’t 
some one invent a way of keeping the water in twister 
troughs clean and fresh? 

There are some mills that are more up-to-date in the 
line of machinery, and they have water pipes connected to 
the twisters. This is an improvement over the older mills 
that still retain the water-boy, (a man with an iron tank 
that goes around every day and fills the troughs). 

When the writer first went to work it was in an old 
three story mill, the twisters were on the cellar floor, a very 
damp place. Then, too, the water in the troughs would 
flow over the ends of the frames owing to the unevenness of 
the floor. This caused unsanitary conditions, also, it was 
hard to find enough help to keep the spindles in motion, 
owing mostly to these conditions. I remember a warper- 
tender telling me one day, that she had worked in that same 
room eight years, and that the floor had only been washed 
onee. Think of that! When it rained the water would 
come up through the holes and cracks in the floor; making 
it look more like a swamp than a mill. These troughs went 
as long as six months without being washed; the result was, 
that the water got stale, and would send a disagreeable odor 
throughout the room. 

The’ writer secured a position with another firm, and 
after several years returned to the place just mentioned as 
second-hand of twisting. The same conditions prevailed, 
but they had installed a few more twisting machines, these 
being driven by electricity. The water still flowed over the 
ends of the troughs, and this was the first thing I set to 
work to improve. 

It happened that the mill was installing new steam pipes, 
the old ones I secured and after connecting one to each 
trough at the pulley ends of the frames, I connected beth 
pipes onto one that led through the floor, there being no 
basement. 

Then whenever a twister-tender saw that the water in 
the troughs was getting stale and dirty, all that he had to 
do was to open the plugs, thus letting out the water, and as 
they liad already connected some (fresh water) pipes to 
each twister, clean water was very handy. 

I have seen times when the water was so dirty that the 
only chance a man had of getting fresh water into the 
troughs was when the frames were stopped for doffing; 
otherwise, the flow of the clean water would stir up the 


dirt that was in the bottom of each trough, thus causing a 
Tab. (Mass. ) 


lot of dirty yarn. 


Link Belt Electric Hoists is the title of a 44 page illus- 
trated booklet recently issued by the Link Belt Company, 
Chieago, Ill. It is known as Book No. 246. A copy may 


be secured upon application. 





Fame is very easily acquired. All you have to do is 


to be in the right place at the right time and do the right 
thing in the right way—and then advertise it properly. 
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Assigning a Task to Speed Up Production. 
BY NORRIS L. BULL. 


One obvious way to get increased production is to re- 
quisition it, by assigning definite tasks to operators. As 
every employer of mill labor knows, a day’s work is a highly 
variable quantity, and its elasticity allows of severe ups and 
downs—mostly downs—on the part of employees. More- 
over, the operator having no definite goal to work for will 
not and cannot look to his output like the man with his mind 
on a definite requirement. 

The growing practice is to assign a task of, say, so many 
picks per loom, or so many hanks per frame. This is ac- 
cepted as the minimum for a day’s work—the condition for 
drawing a day’s pay. For all work above this requirement, 
a bonus is paid, as the most practical manner of incentive. 
The result, in cases where mill efficiency was high to begin 
with, has been a 7 per cent to 8 per cent gain in production. 
In mills whose efficiency is relatively lower, this rate of 
increase might conceivably be much higher. 

The advantage of the task method over straight piece- 
work lies, first, in the operator’s having a definite goal 
against which to match his industry and his ingenuity. 
Especially when this method is used in conjunction with 
counters (loom pick counters, hank counters, lineal measur- 
ing counters, ete.) which register each machine’s production. 
the’ operator has continuous guidance as to his speed, prog- 
ress and daily performance. The man who ean thus watch 
his record grow, and who knows that others watch it, has ex- 
tra incentive to make a good showing. He knows to his own 
satisfaction that he will be paid for exactly what he does, 
as indicated by the counter-record. He has no cause to be 
dissatisfied with the reward he receives for his services, nor 
to be disgruntled over the larger pay which might be drawn 
by a fellow employee, whose record would plainly show his 
just claim to larger reward. 

So while aiding in the eternal fight for greater pro luc- 
tion, the task-and-counter method promotes harmony, dem- 
ocracy and good feeling among employees. And as any 
considerable gain in production means a direct money-gain 
to the operators, there is no disposition to feel that the 
required task is a hardship, instituted for the employer's 
benefit only. 

Assuming that the plan works a 7 per cent to 8 per cent 
gain in production, it would yield approximately the 
equivalent of one man’s services for every dozen or so opera- 
tors in the mill’s employ. This fact, in the face of the 
present man-famine, surely carries enough weight to balance 
any tendency to inaction! 

The use of the task method continues to spread with the 
permanent hold of a genuinely progressive measure, and i's 
adoption by more of the Southern textile mills is apparently 
but a matter of the time necessary for investigation and 


application. 


Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation have recently 
opened a new branch in the Widener Building, Philadelphia. 
The branch is in charge of J. Raymond Murphy, who has 
had a very wide acquaintance with the trade in the Philadel- 


phia district. 
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Economy are unprecedented times. When yousell your cotton waste this fall, you cannot tell 
what will happen before the end of twelve months. Everything is higher now than it has ever 
been in any of our lives. 


We will cheerfully pay for the waste we buy absolutely when due, whether cotton goes to 30 
or 3 cents a pound. 


Don’t let your contract before getting in touch with us. 


Valley Waste Mills, . LaGrange, Ga. 
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OFFICE AND Factory oF THE Davip McMEEKAN Mee. Co. 


The ‘‘Thistle Brand’’ Products. 


“Thistle” tallow compound is a mixture of a superior 
grade of tallow combined with vegetable oils, so blended 
as to be perfectly soluble and yet possessing an oily nature 
when in solution that will not rub dry. Because of its oily 
nature, a solution of tallow compound readily penetrates the 
fibre, giving a more thoroughly sized, stiffer and heavier 
yarn. 

Combined with starch, tallow compound makes an elastic 
like gum that is invaluable as a size and in the same way 
gives a leather like softness to polislied twines. Warps are 
said to be inereased in strength and do not break due to 
handling and brittleness, resulting in inereased production 
from the looms. 

This compound it is claimed prevents flaking absolutely. 
Incidently an accumulation of dirt is prevented and in- 
creased weight is carried into the finished product. The 
compound being antiseptically treated adheres to its true 
condition, doing away with the disagreeable rancidity which 
develops with the use of common tallow. 
any quantity of starch, fillers, ete. In practice, from four 
to eight pounds per fifty gallons of size gives the best re- 


sults, depending much on the size of yarn being worked. 


It will mix with 





At THE Ricut, Irvine McCMEEKAN, PRESIDENT; aT THE 
Lert, GeorGe R. Carmopy, SaLES MANAGER OF THE 
Davip McMEEKAN Mre. Co. 


Two per cent of tallow compound on the weight of the 
goods will soften the harsh, stiff effect of logwood black. 


WareHOUSE OF David McMeekan Mroa. Co., FRANKLINAvVE. AND BERGEN STREETS. BrooKLyNn, N. Y. 
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Power which does not reach its ultimate 
destination—which is not used to create 
something—goes off in friction, heat and 
wear. 

Plain journals in your machines are us- 
ing up power that should be utilized in 
your production. 

Install New Departure Bali Bearings in 
your mechanism and you will not only 
eliminate friction evils, but these bearings 
will require a negligible amount of atten- 
tion and will outiive the machines them- | 
selves. 

Is this a matter to be overlooked? 

‘*Efficiency with Economy’”’ is to be the 
watchword of this generation. It is not 
folly to be wise on such matters. 

Write our Engineering Department for 
suggestions. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
818-820 Ford Bldg., DETROIT 
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When applied in the finishing wash it tends to produce a Johns-Manville Co. Moves Atlanta Office. 
glossier black. 


No mineral oil is used in the makeup of this product, 
the manufacturers deeming it undesirable to take any chance 
of having their customers turn out spotted goods and finally 
discover mineral oil in the size. It is of a “creamy” con- 
sistency which permits easy handling. 

Tallow compound costs much less than common tallow of 


the best grade and yet does the same amount of work con- 





LoapiIng “TH1stLE Brand” TaLttow ComPouND. 


siderably better. It is but one of the products manufac- 
tured by the David McMeekan Mfg. Co., 1070-1078 Pacific 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y,. whose expert chemists are at the 
disposal of customers and who will prepare formulae suit- 
able for the requirements of the work of each individual 


firm upon request. 





A Quarter Century of Cotton. 


A. Norden & Co., Cotton Exchange Building, New York 
City, has printed an interesting wall chart showing the quo- 
tations in middling uplands New York spot cotton quarterly 
highs and lows in chart form from 1893 to 1917. This wall 
chart also contains a number of interesting tables and statis- 
tieal data carefully prepared and condensed for easy and 
quick reference. This chart is prepared for distribution, 
without charge, to any readers of Corron who are interested 
in keeping in touch with cotton price movements. An in- 
quiry for one of these charts should be mailed to A. Norden 
& Company direct. 








Every great drive and offensive launched on the Western 
front has meant months of planning ahead by overworked 
headquarters-staffs. The minutest details have been worked 
out with the same care as the big features; for every cog 
in the huge military machine is vital to the success of the 
“drive”. Textile men in planning their “drives” for bigger 
business, can insure success, too, if they will give that same 
attention to detail. They need expert service, and they can 
get it in certain lines if they will call on the Arabol Mfg. 
Co., 100 William St., New York City. Arabol products for 
textiles are always in the “first line trenches”’. 





Light is to the human machine what motive power is to 
the physical machine. 


Cannon Forbes, Manager of the Atlanta office of the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company, of New York, has been 
employed in this capacity for a little over three years. The 
very considerable growth not only in roofing and building 
materials, but also in boiler room specialties and textile 
lines through the efforts of Mr. Forbes and his associates 
are a strong indication to his many friends that a brilliant 
future lies before him. : 

This Atlanta Branch recently moved from 31-A South 
Broad street to very much more commodious quarters at 
139-140 Marietta street, Atlanta, which is their present 





CANNON Forspes, MANAGER OF THE ATLANTA DISTRICT. 


location. This change was made necessary on account of 
the great increase in business during the past three years. 
The Atlanta office controls the state of South Carolina, the 
half of Tennessee east of Nashville, and the states of Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Florida. 

A rather unusual feature in connection with this At- 
lanta office is a Salesmen’s Convention which is held there 
every three months, at which all salesmen on the territory 
are called in to attend. Also once each year, during the 
first week in January, the ten salesmen connected with this 
Atlanta office visit the New York office in a body for the 
Annual Convention of the Johns-Manville Salesmen. 

Coincident with Mr. Forbes’ coming to the Atlanta office 
of the Johns-Manville Company as manager, he engaged 
R. T. MeManeus, who had been in the employ of a compet- 
itive eompany for some years previous, to represent the 
Atlanta office of the Johns-Manville Company in South 
Carolina. Mr. MceManeus’ headquarters are in Columbia, 
South Carolina, where he has been a resident since Septem- 
ber, 1914, and where hie has been eminently successful in al] 
lines, but especailly in the textile industry. 

Mr. MeManeus came originally from the red hills of 
Georgia. He was for several years connected with the 
Florida Hardware Company at Jacksonville and later was 
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= BY 
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FIRE! FIRE! 


Has that alarm ever made the cold chills run up your back? 






If not, then you’ve got something coming to you. Are you 
prepared? 






A cotton mill fire is the hardest kind of fire to put out after it 
gets started. Are you prepared to quench it before it gets started? 






Insurance companies recognize 


ACME 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


as mighty valuable fire preventers, and any company will reduce 
your fire insurance rates if you install them. The Acme Extin- 
guishers are examined, tested and labeled under the direction of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 













Ask today for prices on an installation in your mill. 


Missouri Lamp & Mfg. Co., st. Louis, U. S. A. 














employed as a traveling representative with a roofing man- 
ufacturer in which position he continued until 1914 when 
he accepted the position witli the Atlanta office of the H. 
W. Johns-Manville Company as* their South Carolina rep- 





R. T. McManevus, tue Soutn Carotina REPRESENTATIVE. 


resentative. He has proven very successful in this terri- 
tory and has a large number of friends among the mannu- 
facturing industries of the state. Among the jobbers and 
supply men he is well known and cordially liked. 





—— 


New England Mill Men Meet. 


(Continued from page 41.) 


pleasure to record that a majority of its members are mem- 
bers of this association. 

In May, Dr. Hollis Godfrey, as chairman of the Advi- 
sory Commission’s Committee on Engineering and Educa- 
tion, appointed a committee on Cotton Goods Production 
Engineering, composed mostly of members of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufacturers. It has been 
the work of this committee to study the productive capacity 
of the industry along lines of particular importance to the 
Government and to serve in an advisory capacity with the 
Committee on Supplies and with individual members of the 
trade, in reference to all matters affecting production of 
goods contracted for or required by the Government. At 
the desire and request of the Priority Board of the Council 
of National Defense, this committee has served as the agent 
of the Council in determining questions of priority, whether 
in the matter of cotton mill machinery and supplies or in 
the production and delivery of goods. 

In furthering this work three members of this associa- 
tion and the firms by wliom they are employed are deserving 
of the thanks of the Government and of this association for 
the time and funds which they have generously devoted to 
the work of the committee. * Messrs. Bristow Draper, Park- 
man Howe and Ronald Lyman have successively served as 
the secretary of the committee resident in Washington. 
Through this representation the committee has been the 
chief spokesman of the industry, and besides the services 
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mentioned has been of great use in other ways, such as the 
recommendation of practical men, experienced in the indus- 
try, required by the various departments of the Govern- 
ment, as ihe Ordnance Bureau, the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, ete. 

Another committee drawn from members of the indus- 
try has been the committee organized for the purchiase of 
surgical dressings and the cotton and materials required 
therefor, under Dr. Martin, of the Advisory Commission. 

Aside from voluntary work of the foregoing nature, many 
of our members have individually contributed their services 
either voluntarily without pay or at great financial sacri- 
fice, entirely abandoning their industrial positions and be- 
coming an integral part of the Government. Merely as ex- 
amples, I might mention Albert L. Scott, first serving under 
Mr. Rosenwald in the purchase of supplies and now under 
the War Industries Board; John 8. Lawrence, temporarily 
assistant director under Director Gifford of the Advisory 
Commission; and Joseph B. Jamieson, Jr., now a first lieu- 
tenant in the Bureau of Ordnance. Numerous other mem- 
bers have performed similar notable service. 

Following the changes in the charter and by-laws of the 
association adopted last April, a joint meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and of this asso- 
ciation was held by courtesy of the former at its meeting 
in Washington last May, and the National Council of Amer- 
iean Cotton Manufacturers was formally approved and es- 
tablished as the representative of the two associations and 
of the industry in national affairs. Edwin Farnham Greene 
is chairman of the Council and Stuart W. Cramer, its vice- 
chairman—both men well known to everybody in the indus- 
try. 

Through still another line of activities we have been try- 
ing to help in the successful prosecution of this war. 

Only recently a matter of the greatest importance has 
been inaugurated by the National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers. On October 5, in Washington, a con- 
ference was held between representatives of cotton grow- 
ers, ginners, balers, brokers, and manufacturers, and trans- 
portation companies to consider ways and means of effec- 
ting better and denser baling of cotton, to the end that 
transportation facilities mighi be conserved and better util- 
ized for the prosecution of the war. W. Frank Shove is 
chairman of the committee appointed to carry out the con- 
clusions of this conference. 

In furthering the resolutions passed at our April meet- 
ing in regard to the pending War Revenue Bill, your Com- 
mittee on Tariff and Taxation and the Board of Government 
have followed the spirit therein evidenced in urging before 
Congress the adoption of sound principles of taxation and 
finance. We cheerfully subscribe to the total taxation which 
the passage of the revenue law of October 3, 1917, will mean 
to the industry, but nevertheless with regrets at the great 
complexity of the law and that the tax might not have been 
more equitably distributed. 

The expense of this war, as in the case of all others, must 
be paid out of the savings and economies of our people— 
rich and poor in all walks of life. An idea of what this 
means may be appreciated by considering for a moment what 
represents our national wealth and the sum total of our in- 
dividual expenditures. By national wealth I refer to the 
value of our national productive capacity, an average fig- 
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Our humerous contracts with consumers to take their 
surplus stocks of the above materials, enable us to offer 
same at exceptionally low prices, and in many instances 


less than market quotations, particularly in Dyestuffs. 
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ure for which is approximately $200,000,000,000. Individ- 
ual earnings and incomes of all kinds are likewise estimated 
at approximately $50,000,000,000. The present plans of our 
Government apparently contemplate raising by extra tax- 
ation about $3,000,000,000 per annum and borrowing the 
rest. This balance, however, under modern war conditions 
will be no small sum. In fact, the interest on the bonded 
indebtedness now contemplated will approximate $500,000,- 
000 annually. Therefore unless we are to be “penny wise 
and pound foolish,” we must absolutely avoid the impair- 
ment of our national productive capital and meet the en- 
tire annual tax for war purposes, now amounting to $3,- 
500,000,000, out of our annual savings. From the above 
figures it is fairly clear that to do this every individual in 
the cou try must save, on the average, as his contribution 
toward ‘is war expense, 7 per cent of his yearly income. 
I conece ve it to be one of the duties of this association to 
widely. disseminate and impress upon the minds of all con- 
nected with the industry the fundamental truth herein ex- 
Don’t confine this pressure to others. Use it on 
yourselves. Every time you drive your automobile for plea- 
sure fifty miles out into the country and back, you are prac- 
tically diverting from the possible use of the Gavernment 
for the prosecution of this war, capital equal to an average 


pounded. 


weekly wage. 

This same principle may well be applied to furthering 
the insistent necessities of our Government to float this Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan. The value of a subscription is directly 
measured by the saving which it entails and represents. 
See to it that every one within the seope of your influence 
subscribes for the maximum amount which he can prospec- 
tively save. 

In the Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense, Samuel Gompers is the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Labor. On April 6, 1917, the Council of National 
Defense at the Suggestion of the Committee on Labor, ap- 
proved of the following resolution: 

“The defense and safety of the nation must be the first 
consideration of all patriotic citizens. To avoid confusion 
and facilitate the preparation for national defense and give 
a stable basis upon which the representatives of the Govern- 
ment may operate during the war, we recommend: 

“First, That the Council of National Defense should is- 
sue a statement to employers and employees in our industrial 
plants and transportation systems, advising that neither em- 
ployers nor employees shall endeavor to take advantage of 
the country’s necessities to change existing standards. When 
economic or other emergencies arise requiring changes of 
standards, the same should be made only after such pro- 
posed changes have been investigated and approved by the 
Couneil of National Defense.” 

Shortly thereafter, acting at Mr. Gompers’ suggestion, 
the above declaration was amplified by interpreting stand- 
ards as referring particularly to hours of labor and wages. 
This amplification itself became subject to misinterpreta- 
tion, and with a view to expressing the approval of indus- 
trial employers in the general principle involved in the orig- 
inal declaration, and with a view to a clear understanding 
of its meaning, the National Industrial Conference Board, 
cooperating with state associations throughout the country, 
and with other local associations of manufacturers, and 
with individuals, presented a statement to tlie Council of 
National Defense, reiterating the principle of Mr. Gomper’s 
original resolution ‘and amplifying it from a most impartial 
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point of view, and urging upon the Council of National De- 
fense an expression regarding such interpretation. This 
statement has been printed and distributed among you, 
and if all of you have not read it, you certainly should do 
so. If I were speaking as a member of Congress, I should 
inelude it as a part of my speech to be printed in the Con- 
gressional Record. Speaking as the president of this asso- 
ciation, I recommend its inelusion verbatim as a part of the 
records of this meeting to be included in the associations 
“Transactions.” It is a noteworthy document! 

In a recent editorial of the American Federationist Mr. 
Samuel Gompers has said regarding this statement of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, and regarding this 
association and the others composing that Board: 

“Their program proposes to assure to employers war op- 
portunities for exploitations and the aggrandizement of 
special privileges. By carefully selected phrases and terms 
they thought to conceal their real purpose. They are op- 
posed to progress, to democracy, and to constructive organic 
action in furtherance of human opportunities. 

“While proposing stagnation during the period of the 
war, during the time when all social and economic forces 
are fluid and may crystallize into the form they will take 
for deeades to come, they propose that existing conditions, 
in aceord with old concepts in the practices of exploitation 
shall be fastened upon the working people, like shackles, 
during the period of the.war—and thereafter.” 

Why the maintenance of existing standards during the 
war should look good to Mr. Gompers in April and mean 
one thing when proposed by his Commitee on Labor, and in 
September mean something entirely different and its ac- 
ceptance “unthinkable,” and why he should claim a monop- 
oly on veracity, I leave for you to judge. Mr. Gompers 
has done us wrong, but he has wronged himself far more, for 
it was our reiteration of and agreement with one of his very 
own policies regarding conditions during the war, as con- 
firmed by the Council of Nationa] Defense, that called forth 
this unjust statement regarding us. But be that as it may, 
“the proof of the pudding is in the eating.” This war is 
not to be won by vituperation nor our duty done through 
fine words; but by brains and brawn, by noble deeds, by 
sacrifice and saving,’ and I shall be ashamed of you, my 
associates, if you allow any class to outstrip you in this 
race. 

It is perfectly clear that this war will bring great 
changes to this and other nations, great changes in com- 
merece, in industry, and above all in the social organism of 
the world. The field of industria] management in which we 
are working will become increasingly difficult and the recom- 
pense materially less, but the field itself must still remain. 
Whereas these prospective changes will be of very great con- 
sequence to the governing classes of Europe on the one 
land, and to the laboring classes of the world on the other, 
and although we certainly are not members of the former 
class and may not be admitted to membership in the latter, 
it is decidedly our business as industrial managers to partici- 
pate in these world changes, and ignoring our own personal 
problems seek to bring order out of chaos, and a better, 
more democratic socia] order for all mankind. 

Following the address of the president was the report 
of Secretary Rufus R. Wilson, which was followed by the 
reports of the standing committees. The session then ad- 


journed. 
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THE SECOND SESSION. 

The second session of the convention was held on Friday 
morning, the only item on the program being an address by 
former Senator Theodore Burton of Ohio. Mr. Burton 
spoke on the present business situation from an economic 
standpoint, discussing the income tax law and the socalled 
excess profit tax on industries. He urged that it was the 
duty of every citizen, whether manufacturer, financier or 
other, to take a more intelligent interest in the affairs of 
the government. Not only did he believe that this was the 
personal duty of every man, but that it was absolutely es- 
sential that this interest be given for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the business of the individual and for attaining 
the efficiency and prosperity of all. He expressed it as his 
opinion that when this present conflict is over, the whole 
world will enter upon an era of reconstruction, social and 
political, as well as economic. He indicated it as his belief 
that the business man of this country should make strenuous 
efforts to maintain and increase the foreign trade which 
they have enjoyed since the beginning of the war. In this 
connection he referred to the desirability of combinations 
of individuals or companies engaged in the promotion of 
such foreign trade as a possible aid in overcoming competi- 
tion from other countries. 

At the close of Mr. Burton’s address adjournment was 
taken. 

THE BANQUET. 

The semi-annual banquet of the association, which was 
held in the ballroom of the Hotel Kimbal] on Friday even- 
ing, was a pronounced success, more than 200 members and 
guests being present. Vice-President Shove acted as toast- 
master, but it was nearly ten o’clock before he introduced 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who was scheduled as the first speaker and who 
spoke on “The Problems of Tomorrow”. 

Another prominent speaker scheduled at the banquet was 
Francis Hinckley Sisson, Vice-President of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, who spoke to the subject “In 
No Man’s Land and Beyond”. 

THE FINAL SESSION. 

The last session of the convention was held on Saturday 
morning, being ealled to order a little after ten o’clock. The 
subject for discussion at this session was the dye situation 
in America. The first speaker was Vice-President I. F. 
Stone, of the National Aniline & Chemical Company. He 
was followed by H. Gardner MecKerrew, of Marden, Orth & 
Hastings Corporation. 

After some discussion on the dye stuff situation, the 
report of the Resolutions Committee was made and new 
members to the association elected. Final adjournment was 
then taken. 


Don’t Stencil in English. 

An American traveler writes that while he was walking 
along the wharf in Cuba he noticed a number of packages 
labeled, “Stand on End,” “Handle with Care,” “Don’t use 
Hook,” “Keep this Side up,” ete., and thought what little 
value those stencils were, especially when the negro roust- 
abouts and stevedores did not understand English. He 
suggests that American manufacturers when shipping pack- 
ages should have such phrases as the above in the language 
of the country where they are shipped. This is a good 
suggestion.—Graphite. 
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Why is a Watchman. 


In an article on safeguarding industry prepared by the 
Council of National Defense for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the Council of Defense says: 

“The protection of plants of ordinary size is usually 
intrusted to watchmen, who guard against the encroachments 
of evil disposed persons and exercise supervision, especially 
at night, over the care of the plant in regard to hazards and 


general maintenance. Too often a watchman is employed 


at an inadequate salary and is either physically unfit or 
not sufficiently intelligent; sometimes such a man is unable 


to speak English. This is foolish’ economy because, espec- 


ially at night, the plant is practicaly intrusted to the sole 


eare of such man or men. The importance of the work 


warrants the payment of adequate wages to secure a man 
with the proper qualifications, the following being the most 
important: 

“(1) Good character and intelligence. 

“(2) Physical strength and soundness. 

“(3) Ability to speak English and any other language 
commonly used by the employees. 

“(4) Sufficient mechaniea] ability for his job. 

“Furthermore, such a watchman should be aided by 
having: 

“(1) An approved watchman’s clock. 

“(2) Some easy means of calling help, including access 
to the publie telephone premises. 

“(3) Access to a nearby public fire alarm box, if pos- 
sible located on the premises. 

“(4) Good illumination of the yard and approaches. 

“(5) Specific advance instruction concerning the proper 
procedure in the most important and most probable emer- 
gencies.” 

Stop here and note that an “approved watchman’s 
clock” is one of the recommendations. 

The average buyer of such clocks is not much concerned 
about the make of the clock he buys, but he usually is con- 
cerned about the price and the maintenance cost. Hardinge 
Brothers, Inc., 1764 Berteau Avenue, Chicago, claim to be 
the only makers of such clocks where the entire equipment 
is made in the one factory. They show a very low main- 
tenance cost and make a large and extensive line. An in- 
quiry to them will bring full information without cost. 

Better be safe than sorry. ‘ 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are now distributing a 31-page report de- 
voted entirely to the textile markets of Porto Rico and 
Jamaica, and we want to get it before as many interested 
people as possible. It deals with the character and extent of 
the trade, cotton fabrics, woolen fabries, knit goods, trade 
methods, and the future of the trade in the two islands. 

Porto Rico and Jamaica, of course, are not the most im- 
portant textile markets in the world, but they are logical 
markets for American goods and should receive the most 
eareful attention. This report is the second of a series now 
being prepared by Special Agent W. A. Tucker, who is 
studying the textile markets in the West Indies and South 
America. The first covered the Cuban markets. You ought 
to make it a point to get every one of the series. 
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Barwood of Commerce. 


Barwood is the trade name applied to the wood of 
several species of the genus Pterocarpus, which ‘is indige- 
nous to the tropical] parts of both the new and the old 
world. It is principally from the East Indies, Ceylon, 
Madagascar and the coast of Malabar that true East Indian 
barwood (Pterocarpus santatinus) is imported, while woods 
nearly similar in many important respects are procured 
from the west coast of Africa. The East Indian barwood 
has a great variety of trade and local names, such as calia- 
turwood, red saunders, red sanders and red or East Indian 
sandalwood. The latter term is probably a corruption of 
the older name “sanders” or “sandana.” There is no rea- 
son why this wood should be called sandal, because it does 
not possess any of the important properties of true sandal- 
wood of commerce (Santalum album) that is obtained large- 
ly in India. The Sanskrit name of barwood is rakta chan- 
dana, and in India and Ceylon it is called chandana or chan- 
danum. The French call it santale rouge, and in the Ger- 
man trade it is known as ¢caliaturholz and ostindische san- 
talholz. The wood is the official red sanders, thoygh there 
are reasons to believe that the products of other trees are 
sold and used under the same name. 

Barwood is one of the most important dyewood-produc- 
ing trees in the tropical East. It’s closely allied to padauk 
and vermillion woods of India. The tree is rather tall, 
attaining a height of 60 to 80 feet, and a trunk diameter of 
from two to three feet. The trunk is usually cylindrical 
above the enlarged roots and butts and is free from branches 
for the first 25 feet. It is said to attain its highest perfec- 
tion in the mountainous districts of the Coromandel coast 
and in Ceylon. The sapwood in young trees is generally 
thick, but in old trees it is quite narrow. The entire logs 
are used, including the butts and even the roots, if they 
can be removed. In fact, the root wood of all of the 
species of Pterocarpus produces a valuable deep red dye. 
There has been a considerable drain upon this wood and the 
natural growth is now becoming rare and extensive plauta- 
tions are being formed in India. 

The wood comes in heavy, irregular, roundish or angular 
billets of various sizes and thicknesses, externally brown 
from exposure, internally of a deep blood-red color, and 
on transverse section variegated with zones of a lighter red. 
In the pharmacies red saunders is usually kept in the shape 
of: small chips, or raspings, or coarse powder, of a deep 
reddish-brown color, slightly astringent in taste, and when 
rubbed it assumes a peculiar color. It has almost no 
odor or taste. Barwood or red sanders is officially de- 
scribed as follows: “Usually in chips, or a coarse, brown- 
ish-red powder; in transverse section slightly radiate, with 
numerous concentric rings, the medullary rays being 1 cell 
in width; nearly inodorous and almost tasteless. Red saun- 
ders imparts a red color to alcohol, but not to water.” It 
imparts a red color to alcohol, ether and alkaline solutions, 
but not to water, and a test is thus afforded by which it 
may be distinguished from some other dye-woods. 

The wood is very hard and heavy; the sapwood is white 
and the heartwood is dark-claret red to almost black, but 
always with a deep red tinge. When first cut the shavings 
are orange-red and yield an orange-red color. Upon expos- 
ure to air and light the chips soon turn dark red. The 
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color of this wood is sufficient to enable one to distinguish 
it from the true East Indian sandalwood (Santalum album) 
with which it is sometimes confused in popular literature. 
The barwood shows in transverse sections greatly thick- 
ened wood fibers and numerous more or less conspicuous 
vessels that are filled with dark red resinous’ matter; true 
sandalwood has thin fiber walls and inconspicuous open 
vessels. Moreover, barwood is heavier and exhibits numer- 
ous crystals of calcium oxolate in the soft tissue which 
surrounds the vessels and often forms interrupted tangen- 
tial lines visible under the hand lens on a smooth transverse 
section. The true camwood (Baphia nitida) which is also 
called barwood may readily be distinguished from the bar- 
wood and its close allies by the fact that the tangential bands 
of soft tissue (wood parenchyma fibers) in the camwood are 
continuous, while in the barwood they are interrupted and 
less cOnspicuous. 

The value of barwood as a dye is due to a red color- 
ing principle, “santalin,” C,,H,,0,, which is believed to be 
identical with the coloring matter in camwood. It is soluble 
in alcohol and ether, but not in water. Dissolved in alco- 
hol it dyes cloth a beautiful salmon-pink color. The dye ex- 
tract of barwood was formerly used chiefly on the conti- 
nent of Europe to give a bottom to cloth which was to be 
dyed afterwards with indigo. By “bottom” is meant a col- 
or applied to a fabric with a view of giving a peculiar 
hue to a dye which is subsequently applied. By this process 
a very fine blue is produced which gives a purple hue by 
reflected light. Barwood dyes are used in England for 
producing on cotton yarns brilliant orange-red colors 
known as mock turkey-reds, but they are neither so fast nor 
so bright as the real turkey-red produced from madder and 
are easily distinguished from it by yielding their color to a 
hot soap solution or to alkalies. The coloring matter of this 
wood and related kinds is used much in the same way as 
that obtained from sappan (Caesalpina sappan), but less 
extensively, and its dyeing pigment is not so soluble as that 
of the different species of caesalpina. Barwood is often 
eonfused in the markets with that of the other species of 
Pterocarpus and is often used in place of padauk for mak- 
ing agricultural implements, house building, carved work 
and furniture. 

The African barwood (Pterocarpus santalinioides—P. 
esculentus) which is also called African sandalwood is 
from a large leguminous tree, the logs of which are ex- 
ported from Sierra Leone and other parts of tropical West 
Africa. It is closely related to and grows with camwood. 
The bulk of the African dye woods is produced by these 
two species. The African barwood is exported to England 
and to some extent to the continent and the United States 
in trimmed logs about four feet in length and from one to 
one and a half feet in diameter, but sometimes though 
rarely in the form of balls or cakes made of roughly pow- 
dered wood. 

The heartwood of this tree is of a carmine-red color and 
yields a brilliant dye. With a mixture of sulphate of iron 
it produces the red color of the English bandana handker- 
chiefs. If the wood is exposed to the air or water for 
some time it turns to a very dark red. It is often difficult 
for the inexperienced to distinguish between camwood and 
barwood and the coloring principles produced by them are 
identical.—Teztile Colorist. 
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The Knit Goods Market > 


No material relief from the searcity of some lines of 
hosiery and underwear is in sight. It is significant that 
the shortage is not confined to. those lines in which the 
government has been taking most heavily for use in the 
army and navy,-although more pronounced in half hose and 
heavy-weight underwear, notably part wool goods. The 
great demand from jobbers is taken by many interests to 
mean that no radical curtailment of purchases by the con- 
sumer is feared, notwithstanding the tremendously increased 
cost. 

Much of this increase, it develops, cannot be charged 
to manufacturers. It is shown that in a line of artificial 
silk sweaters, for illustration, a department store added 
$1.50 per garment—$18 per dozen—when the manufacturer 
had tacked on but two dollars a dozen. Instances of this 
character, but few of them so striking, come to light from 
day to day. A line of ladies light weight underwear for 
which manufacturer is getting $2.89 per dozen from a 
jobber is selling in retail stores at 50 cents per garment. 
The most flagrant case of “milking the public” was disclosed 
in a transaction of ladies felt hats, sold by the manufacturer 
at $21 per dozen, by a jobber at $42 and, by a department 
store on the Pacific Slope at $7.50 each, or $90 a dozen. 

When urged by spinners’ representatives to take on 
cotton yarns during the dip of a few weeks ago, some under- 
wear manufacturers fought shy on the ground that at the 
cost thén, of yarns, they could not turn out a garment at 
a price that would be attractive to the consumer by the time 
the profits of the jobber and retailer were added. Yet 
these same manufacturers will buy yarn eventually, at prob- 
ably higher prices, and be able to sell their output, for 
there must come a time soon when the lower priced goods 
will be wanted, if for no other reason, to meet the scarcity 
of better and radically higher priced grades. The average 
person in the fixed-wage class—that important element that 
has profited least by war-time wage increases—would rather 
pay fifty cents for a hitherto 25 cent article than two dollars 
for what formerly whs available at one dollar. 


A well known line of men’s underwear that was sold by 
the mill to the retail trade at eight dollars per dozen for 
the current season will have to be sold for next fall at $16, 
says a representative of the mill, if manufactured from 
yarns at present prices, and a line of worsted and cotton 
sold for this fall at $15.50 will go to $30 a dozen. 

The underwear shortage is most acute in the more ex- 
pensive lines. This in itself, to say nothing of the relatively 
greater increases, should divert considerable demand to the 
low-end grades. 

A New York mill manufacturing men’s ribbed goods 
quite recently signed over to the government its entire pro- 
dnetion from October 15 to November. Others it may be 
assumed have made similar commitments. So that it is 
apparent that much production hitherto going into civilian 
trade has been taken out of that channel. 

The turning over of mills to government work is more 
noteworthy among those making wool half hose. Two 


manufacturers are known to have pledged to the government 
their output to September, 1918, taking at least eight 
months of their production out of civilian trade. 


One of 





these manufacturers says that if the army wants more 
socks than the quantity for which the mill stands committed 
it shall have them. There-will’ be very few wool socks a 
year hence for persons not actually engaged in the military. 

But there is a scarcity of classes of goods not in the 
government requisitions. Full fashioned silk hosiery and 
seamless silks to retail at a dollar are in very scant supply, 
as are misses fine ribs. In fact, almost any fine gauge 
hosiery is readily marketable at substantial prices. An ex- 
porting house is in the market for 100,000 dozens of 13 
inch boot artificia] silk and 50,000 dozens of 17 inch boot, 
and has“been for several weeks. A buyer for this house 
says the prospect of getting the goods is not bright. A job- 
ber who recently sold 3000 dozens for export declined later 
to make delivery. His idea was to aid in cleaning up the 
market while retailers were delaying purchases in efforts to 
weaken prices. The jobber easily found a buyer at a better 
price than that named in the sale to the exporter. 

Half hose is one of the very scarce articles in knitted 
wear. A Pennsylvania mill recently withdrew its 144 needle 
goods, having sold up well into next spring. A New York 
commission house is showing but five lines of half hose, 
against eleven of ladies hosiery. A full mercerized half 
hose selling at $2.75, which was not regarded high, con- 
sidering the quality and finish, was reduced by the mill to 
$2.65, the manufacturer explaining that he was in need of 
some additional business. This is an exception, most mills 
being less eager for business than merchants are for goods, 
the latter, however, not being inclined to disclose their 
interest until they get into a pinch for merchandise, as 
frequently happens. 

The drag in hosiery is confined principally to cotton 
goods for women, up to and around $1.50. There prob- 
ably is more of this class of merchandise than the trade 
ought to absorb under present conditions. This is due 
largely to the great number of mills going into the manufac- 
ture of women’s cheap hosiery as a manufacturing expedient 
in meeting the labor shortage. It is estimated that within 
the last six months one company has shipped 500 of its 
knitting machines, for making women’s hosiery only, to 
mills in the South. The situation is one that no doubt 
will reverse itself, as did that applying to mercerized hos- 
iery, of which there were excess stocks a month or more ago. 

As illustrating the preference of the publie for the bet- 
ter things, a house in New York sampled its trade with 220 
needle full mercerized hose and got no results, while a mill 
in Philadelphia is selling almost identically the same thing 
at $2.65 and taking orders. A 240 needle full mercerized 
ladies is selling at $3 for spot delivery arid $3.25 for spring. 
A house handling this line declined to take on a 220 needle 
at $2.40 as a competitor. 

A sewed toe maco foot half hose of inferior quality 
is being marketed at $1.20, a price that would not be pos- 
sible except for the half hose shortage, and for a similar 
reason a split foot not attractive in either quality or finish 
finds sale at $2. 

Some deliveries of hosiery still are being made against 
orders of months ago, but these are dwindling, and low-price 
stocks are about exhausted. Mills therefore should be well 
employed during the winter, for there will be very little 
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carry-over stock in jobbers’ warehouses for spring. But 
buying will be on a conservative basis, for the two reasons 
that manufacturers will not be willing to commit themselves 
for deliveries beyond a few months and jobbers will be as 
slow to contract far beyond immediate needs. Hand-to- 
mouth business probably will be the practice until the chaos 
of war is followed by at least a semblance of order. 


The hosiery trade was severely jolted some days ago 
when cash cotton was on the edge of 29 cents, sellers fear- 
ing that buyers would remain out of the market pending a 
drop. The latter, as a business expedient, did try to make 
it appear that there would be no demand for knitted goods 
priced on cotton in the neighborhood of 30 cents. But 
mills stood pat, and concessions were not to be had. Those 
with low-price yarn were quoting at replacement value and 
mills having no stocks of yarns could do no better. 


A number of knitting mills, particularly those on gov- 
ernment work, have bought yarns for needs up to March. 
A grogp of underwear manufacturers who are friendly 
competitors met recently for a survey of the situation and 
as an outeome of the conference all made yarn contracts, 
none for less than 50 per cent of what they bought last 
year, and several taking fully as much. 

The feeling is that before spring merchandise can be 
gotten through the mill there will be radical wage increases, 
the start having been made in Massachusetts. It is expected 
the boost allowed there will be the signal for a concert of 
demand in every textile center. 


Philadelphia hosiery manufacturers for some weeks have 
been wrestling with a demand of the boarders for enormous 
advances and recognition of the union. One difficulty has 
been that with each increase the boarders have turned off less 
work per day. Under a union edict, boarders are given a 
limit of earnings, and in lines where 125 dozens formerly 
constituted a day’s work only 75 dozens are being boarded. 
In one instance quite lately a boarder was fined five dollars 
by his local union because his earnings for a day exceeded 
the limit, by less than 25 cents. Should union recognition 
come, it is predicted by employers who have had experiences 
with organized labor, manufacturers will but have their 
troubles multiplied. They might swallow union wages, but 
not union control of the mills, is the talk among some manu- 
facturers inclined to yield to the new scale. 


The attitude of labor more than any other factor calls 
for extreme caution, but as most manufacturers have gone 
through a year of rising wages while delivering merchan- 
dise at costs of twelve months ago they need no reminder 
of the danger of long-time commitments. Sell only a little 
at a time and as wages go higher pass the increase along 
to the jobber and retailer, through whom it is certain to 
reach the consumer, is the logical way one large establish- 
ment puts it when declining business beyond January 1. 
Manufacturers, all who have been asked for their views, 
look for 30 cent cotton and correspondingly higher prices 
for manufactures of cotton. The position of wool and silk 
is helping the cotton yarn situation from the spinners’ 
viewpoint. 

As showing the readiness with which the bear element 
in the market grasps at opportunities, when a few weeks 
ago, Secretary of War Baker advised the halting of all pri- 
vate construction and improvement work not contributing 
directly to the winning of the war, the bears seemed to as- 
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sume that industry must suffer and that business was on 
the verge of a smash. The war secretary’s letter was for- 
gotten the next day. Now, in the opinion of the bears, the 
low prices of well seasoned railroad and industrial securi- 
ties herald a break. This sort of twaddle might set produe- 
ers to thinking if it were not for the fact that production 
is short of demand and that the chasm between supplies and 
wants is broadening. 

The market is in favor of the seller and is likely to 
continue in his favor so long as transactions shall be proper- 
ly hedged. Credits are being more closely watched than at 
any time since 1915, and merchants with whom mills never 
have had accounts must undergo very careful scrutiny, in 
many cases. Not only this, there is a disposition to limit 
credit to 30 days and eliminate the cash discount. One con- 
cern, which was forced to increase wages two cents an hour, 
notified all of its customers that beginning November Ist no 
discount would be allowed. The saving effected in this 
direction is about equal to the total of the wage increase. 





Calculations for Knitted Fabrics. 





BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


~~ 


MISCELLANEOUS CALCULATIONS, 


We will conclude this series by giving a few varieties of 
calculation which may be found useful to the knit goods 
manufacturer, as examples which require to be performed 
in every factory. Of these probably one of the most inter- 
esting is that relating to the output of cireular knitting 
machinery. ‘These are arranged to produce long lengths of 
webbing of a uniform character and it is often useful to 
know approximately what production of this fabrie may be 
expected from a certain number of machines. For such a 
ealeulation the factors required are the number of courses 
worked per inch in the fabric and the number of courses 
made per minute by the machine. Given these, it is no 
difficult matter to arrive at the production of a machine or 
set of machines expressed as the number of yards per day 
of a given number of hours. 


Find the production of a cireular webbing 
machine which is engaged on fabric having 14 courses per 
inch and which revolves at 28 turns per minute in a three- 
feed machine, all feeds being in “operation. Take the day 
as one of 8 hours, and allow 20 per cent time for stoppages 
from various eauses. The expression 3-feed means that 
every turn of the machine produces 3 courses of fabric and 
the total number of courses made in 8 hours will thus be 
given‘ by: 28 & 3 8 & 60 = courses per day (60 minutes 
per hour). There are 14 courses per inch which when 
divided into the latter total will give the number of inches 
of fabric worked in the day; dividing this further by 36 
inches to the yard will give the number of yards woven per 
day. Now this number requires to be reduced by 20 per 
eent to allow for the time when the frame is stopped for 
replenishment of material or to replace needles, ete., and this 
will be done by multiplying the result by 80. All these 
stages can be represented in the same formula as follows 
which will enable the result to be obtained at one operation: 


28 x 3X8 x 60 80 


—_—_—-— 


14. 36 X 100 


Example 7. 





== 64 yards per day production. 
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FLATLOCK | 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Seam That Sells the Garment 


H Leivie elimination of some operations hitherto found necessary in the 

manufacture of knit underwear means lower operating cost and 
quicker production, and it is for this reason that many prominent knit 
underwear manufacturers have adopted the Flatlock Machine for 


seaming. 

The Flatlock Machine makes the strongest, most durable, most sightly seam that 
can can be used to seam knit underwear. The Flatlock Seam comes from the 
machine complete, saving the cost and delay of the additional covering operation 


heretofore deemed necessary. 


We are featuring the Seam and the Trademark, shown above, to the big retailers 
of the country. We are driving home, month after month, the doctrine that 


Flatlock is 
‘*the seam that sells the garment.’’ 


8 

The Flatlock Seam is a selling point for the retailer to use. We are showing him how he can 
use it to increase sales. If you use the Flatlock Seam in the knit underwear you manufacture 
it is an added reason why the retailer should buy your goods. 

Nearly 200 manufncturers in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and elsewhere are using 
the “‘Flatlock”” Seam because it makes more salable undergarments. A majority of these mills 
in the United States are filling Government contracts for underwear for our troops at the 
front and in training camps and also for our sailors on the Atlantic coast and abroad. The 


Government specifications mention the Flatlock Seam. 


Can you afford to neglect the operating economy which Flatlock equipment offers you, and 
the sales promoting value of the Seam, in selling your goods ? 
Trade Mark 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company gam, 
HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street f 
NEW YORK | 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan 
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Example 8; Find the daily production of a circular 
frame with 12 feeds going at a speed of 18 revolutions per 
minute on a fabrie with 20 courses per inch. Deduct 15 
per cent from the calculated figures to allow for stoppages 
during a day of 9 hours. 

The total courses worked per day is given by 18 & 12 
< 60 * 9 = courses per day for 12-feed. There are 20 
courses. per inch which divided into this gives the number 
of inches worked per day, this divided by 36 gives the 
yards, whilst the net production is given by multiplying by 
.85 which is stated completely in the following formula: 
18 «12 « 60 * 9X 85 





== 137.7 yards per day. 
20 « 36 X 100 

To drive knitting machinery there is usually a main shaft 
driven at a known speed from the central power house and 
this shaft is provided with large pulleys which transmit 
the power to the machines by means of belts or other me- 
diums of communication. (The speed of the frame there- 
fore depends on the size of the pulley placed on the machine 
and on the efficiency of the belt or other form of transmis- 
sion employed. The correct speed at which a knitting ma- 
chine should be run is a matter of much controversy with 
practical men. On the face of it there are obvious advan- 
tages in running the machine at the highest possible rate 
of speed, but many overseers agree that it is not in the 
true interests of high production to have the surface speeds 
of the pulleys at their maximum. From experience it is 
found that a high speed does not leave sufficient time for 
the parts to form their loops perfectly and there results 
breakage of sinkers and needles which, by the stoppages 
produced, more than neutralize the effect of the higher 
speed of the drive. The ideal course would be to have a 
means of varying the speed for different materials and 
stitches other than the cumbersome method of changing the 
pulley of the frame. 

Most knitting machines are driven by belts from the 
central shaft to the machine pulley and the calculation of 
the speed of the frame according to the proportion of the 
diameter of pulleys will serve as a useful indication of the 
loss which is incurred by the slipping of the belt. Most 
belts stretch with use and when a piece is removed from them 
to tighten them there is a decided acceleration in the speed 
of the frame. This becomes gradually less till the time 
comes for the belt to have another piece taken out of it. 


In the case of circular frames the question of production 
depends on another factor namely, the number of feeds 
which are accommodated on the circumference of the ma- 
chine. For an ordinary machine with the latch needle mak- 
ing plain fabric for the cut trade a common number of 
feeds round the circumference is from 12 to 16, which means 
that 12 to 16 courses of loops are made at each turn of the 
machine. Clearly, in a machine of this kind, attention 
should rather be concentrated on keeping all the feeds re- 
plenished with material and keeping their stitch forming 
mechanism in perfect condition, the number of revolutions 
per minute occupying a secondary place, it being sufficient 
to give a slow, steady, speed with regular drive. The conti- 
nent of Europe probably gives the best examples of the 
large diameter circular machine where machines of enor- 
mous girth have been built with about 3 dozen feeds. This 
goes to the other extreme and what is gained in production 
is lost by the unwieldy character of the apparatus. 











Machines built specially on account of their capacity for 
making fancy design fabric are not usually found in more 
than 4 feeds, as the extra tackle occupies much space on the 
machine and requires great skill to keep in running order. 
The importance of the number of feeds will be realized when 
we consider that of two frames going at the same speed, 
one having 4 and the other 6 feeds, the latter will give 
exactly 50 per cent increased production over the former 
on the same kind of fabric. At the same time if there is 
too much tackle on the large feed frame, involving frequent 
breakdowns for repairs, the loss in production is corre- 
spondingly great. If a single machine is adapted for giving 
an enormous production, then when the machine is out of 
order, all this production ceases unless the machine is con- 
tinued for some time on a reduced number of feeds which 
it is possible to do until a particular order is completed. 
This, however, only postpones the stoppage and general 
opinion seems rather against the machine with an excessive 
number of feeds from these considerations and also on 
account of the rather unwieldly character ‘of the large diam- 
eter machines. They are usually operated by juvenile 
minders and a large diameter imposes a great strain on 
their watching powers. In this respect there is a marked 
advantage of the machine in which the needles and fabric 
revolve as compared with those in which the fabric remains 
stationary with the cams revolving. In the former case the 
minder can watch the process from one point of vantage 
and a defect occurring need not proceed more than a course 
before it is detected by the worker and the machine brought 
to a standstill. When the fabric is stationary a large part 
of the circle of webbing is out of sight of the knitter, who 
is obliged to make frequent journeys around the machine to 
watch the progress of the fabric and to note imperfections 
which arise. Such machines are fitted with very elaborate 
and efficient stop-motions which make the machine halt at 
holes in the fabric or when the thread breaks or runs out. 
At the same time other defects of a most important kind 
may run for a long distance if the worker does not happen 
to be on the strict lookout all the time. The revolving 
fabric machine has a further advantage in that séveral ma- 
chines may be watched with great ease, without the worker 
requiring to change her position. 
GENERAL FORMULAE. 

The problems connected with the speeds of shafts of 
knitting machinery are comparatively simple and all the 
eases which might occur in practice can be brought under 
one of the following general formulae. In the calculations 
there are usually the following factors: Diameter of the 
pulley or drum on the main central shaft and the speed of 
this in terms of revolutions per minute. Diameter of the 
pulley on the frame or knitting machine along with the 
number of revolutions made per minite by this pulley. 
Using the following notation, the formulae may be devised 
as a simple equation and the various transformations will 
then be made clear. 

A = Diameter of main shaft pulley. 

B — Speed of main shaft in revolutions per minute. 

C — Diameter of knitting frame pulley. 

D = Speed of knitting machine pulley. 

In every case the following relation holds good: A * B 
= C  D that is the diameter of the main shaft multiplied 
into its own speed is equivalent to the diameter of the frame 
pulley multiplied by its own speed. This equation can be 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 


tom, Sectional 


PRODUCTS 


Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 
Corset Covers, But- 


ton Stays, Mittens, 


Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardened 
and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 
Mechanism, Nee- 
die Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


Bandages. 








Characteristics 
The characteristics of a knitting machine, like those of an individual, are 
determined by its origin and history; just as knowledge of the individual's 
family, schooling, and early life are desirable for the formation of an idea of 
his characteristics, so knowledge of the plant, personnel and ideals involved in 
the construction of the knitting machine are necessary for an understanding 
of its merits. Investigate the origin of our knitting machinery. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 





ESTABLISHED 1889 
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manipulated as follows to meet all cases which can arise 


in this connection. 


cxD cxD 
(1) AXB=CXD (2) A=—— (3) B= 
B A 
AXB AXB 
(4) Cie 8) De 
D Cc 


Example 1. . Find the speed of a frame pulley if it has 
a diameter of 12 inches and the main pulley diameter is 15 
inches with a speed of 60 revolutions per minute. Using 

formula (5) we have 

15 & 60 
= 75 rp m. 

12 
Example 2. Find the diameter of the pulley of the 
frame which runs at a speed of 64 r p m; the central shaft 
pulley is 12 inches in diameter with a speed of 72 revolu- 


tions. Using formula (4) we have the following state- 
ment: 
72 XK 12 
== 131% inches diameter of pulley. 
64 


Example 3. Find the speed of the main shaft which has 
a 10 ineh pulley; the frame has a pulley of 8 inches with 
speed of 35 rpm. Using formula (3) we have 

35 x 8 
= 28rpm. 
10 

Example 4. Find size of a pulley on the main shaft 
which has a speed of 60 revolutions driving on to a frame 
pulley of 9 inches which has a speed of 40 r pm. Using 
formula (2) we have: 

40x 9 
— 6 inches diameter. 
60 

Example 5. (The central shaft has a pulley of 8 inches 
diameter and a speed of 60 revolutions whilst the speed of 
the frame pulley is noted to be 38 r p m with a diameter of 
12 inches. Find the loss in production due to the slipping 
of the belt. 

If the belt were giving the maximum of transmission of 
power, the speed of the frame would be 

60 « 8 
= 40 rp m. 
12 
It is found, however, that the frame pulley is only turning 
at the rate of 38 revolutions per minute which represents a 
loss of 2 turns on 40, or equivalent to a loss of production 
of 5 per cent. 

Example 6. A frame having 4 feeds working 32 revo- 
lutions or courses per minute ean produce 120 yards of 
fabric in a day of 9 hours, find the average courses per 
inch worked. 

The total number of courses worked in one day is given 
120 & 36 — total number of inches 
worked per day. As the machine is 4-feed and there are 
32 courses worked per minute the number of courses pro- 
duced per minute on the machine is 4 32, which when 
multiplied by 9 & 60 for the total minutes gives: 4 32 & 
9 < 60 = courses worked per day. These courses are dis- 


by the following: 
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tributed over 120 36 inches and the courses per inch will 
be given in the full formula: 


4x 3229 x 60 





== 16 courses per inch. 
120 « 36 
Example 7. Find the weight of fabric produced per day 
on this machine using 2/18’s worsted yarn with a take up 
of 2%. ‘Taking the courses per inch as found to be 16 the 
particulars can be arranged in the formula explained in a 
recent article: 


120 & 36 & 16 & 5 





== 34.3 lbs. per day. 
9X 560 *& 2 

Example 8. Find the speed in courses per minute re- 
quired from a frame to insure a production of 100 yards per 
day on fabric with 15 courses per inch. 
cent stoppages in an 8-hour day. 

The yards are 100 and the total inches are 100 < 36, 
on each inch are 15 courses so that the total courses are 
given by: 100 < 36 15; but these are net courses in the 
fabric, owing to the loss from stoppages the actual number 
of revolutions of the machine are greater. 


There are 20 per 


Twenty per cent 
stoppages gives the number 80 as the present net value and 
the number of revolutions are therefore given by the frac- 
tion 100/80. The minutes in the day are 8 & 60 and now 
the whole problem can be stated in the formula: 


100 & 36 & 15 & 100 





= 140 5/8 courses required per minute. 

8 xX 60 *« 80 
If the frame were a 10-feed then the machine would only 
require a speed of 14 revolutions per minute, if a 2-feed, 
70 revolutions would be needed and so on according to the 
arrangement of the machine in respect to feeds, 

COST ACCOUNTING. 

Caleulations of this character may be found extremely 
useful in the operations of cost accounting, which has often 
been made the subject of discussions which have perhaps 
In this 
problem we have various factors, some of which are easily 


served to involve it in a certain degree of mystery. 


determined, and others which require a period of experi- 
ment. In such caleulations the price of materials, cost of 
labor and the allowances for standing charges such as 
insurance, interest and depreciation, form the chief items. 
The cost of materials such as yarns and trimmings bought 
from the outside should be easily ealeulated from the prices 
given for them. In the ease of wages these fall under two 
classes, (1) wages which are paid as so much per dozen 
garments for work done, and (2) wages which are a fixed 
amount per day or week. When the wages are fixed ac- 
cording to a statement which varies with the amount of 
labor involved, these can be obtained from the list of job 
prices. Charges have to be added for such work as ware- 


housing, scouring and milling, overlooking, travelers’ 
charges, commissions, junior help such as are employed in 
the frame department, and such charges give the greatest 
difficulty in cost accounting, for it is usually in such details 
that inaceuracies are found. 

If a careful account is kept of such expenses each month 
and caleulated thus for a year, then they can be distributed 
When 


this is done for several seasons, the manufacturer ean dis- 


over the output of goods made in the same period. 


pense with calculating the details as he will from his expe- 
rience be enabled to add the cost as a percentage according 
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THREE METAL F ORMS F OR 
THE PRICE OF ONE 


The patented adjustable toe enables one THREE-IN- 
ONE form to be used on three sizes, economizes in num- 
ber of operators required, in space and in steam con- 
sumed. 


It is not necessary to purchase three forms to cover 
variations in sizes since one THREE-IN-ONE form may 
be used for three sizes by the use of the patented toe. 

It is not necessary to waste steam by heating three 
forms when one THREE-IN-ONE form will do the 
same work. 

It is not necessary to use three operators for three 
sizes when one operator can handle three sizes with 
the THREE-IN-ONE form. | 

Do not be misled by prices—Get our proposition 

for comparison. 


PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING FORM COMPANY 


1215 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


THE MERROW MACHINE 6O., 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
MAKERS OF 


THE MERROW HIGH SPEED 


Overseaming, Overedging and 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For Finishing All Kinds of Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


ANNOUNCE:---That with materially increased manufac- 


turing facilities they are now able to make unusually attract- 
ive shipment of machines, equipment and supplies. 


BRANCHES IN ALL CENTERS SEND FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES 
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to the way in which the goods vary in certain essentials. 
The working out of the costs is usually a matter of simple 
arithmetic and the caleulations just given for output on 
certain frames may be used as the basis of finding the 
amount to be added as the cost of working. If it is found 
that the machines under the control of a worker are pro- 
ducing a certain yardage per day, then the cost of wages 
is distributed over this length and entered as cost. per yard 
for working. 
DISCOUNT. 

It is in my districts a custom of the trade to give the 
buyer a certain percentage of discount if he pays cash with- 
in a given limited period, the psychological basis of this 
being the principle of making the customer feel that he is 
getting something at a reduced rate? Facing the broad 
facts, all know that the manufacturer cannot afford to dis- 
tribute bounty in this way and where this custom is preva- 
lent, he is compelled to make allowance for the discount 
when fixing the price of his goods. In doing this he in 
many. cases unconsciously robs himself as will be evident 
from the following examples: 


Example 9. Suppose the price which the manufacturer 
must obtain for his article is 100 dollars, but he requires 
to give a trade discount of 244 per cent and so has to aug- 
ment the initial price so that when the 214 per cent is 
deducted he will still obtain 100 dollars. 

The usual way to approach this problem is to add 2% 
per cent straight, in which case the new price becomes 100 
+ 2.5 = $102.50. (Now let us test this figure by deducting 
21% per cent from it thus: 102.50 less 214 per cent — 102.50 
less 2.56 — $99.94. This is seen to be some 6 cents less 
than the price he requires and if he gives the discount on 
this system he will be losing money without being conscious 
of it. We may now state the rule for such cases which is 
to add the discount in the form of a fraction thus: 2% 
per cent = one-fortieth and to obtain the correct figure add 
one-thirty-ninth, which is proved as follows: 100 + 
1 100 22 ©4000 
— of 100 — 100 4+- ——- = 102— or —— as the new price. 
39 39 39 39 

Taking this last figure as the new price we can test its 
aceuracy by deducting 2% per cent from it thus: 

eT. 48, ~ 2 

21% per cent of 102— — — K —— = 2— 

39 «= 40 39 39 
This latter figure taken from the new price gives 100 as 
required. Similarly if the discount to be allowed is one- 
eighth we would add one seventh as the fraction, if the dis- 
count were one-sixth we should take one-fifth as addition 

and so on in the same way for the other fraction. 

Example 10. An article of underwear is costed to sell 
at 16 dollars per dozen and a discount of 10 per cent has 
to be given to the customer, find the amount which must 
be added to the price of the article to enable the manufac- 
turer to give this diseount so that he may still retain the 
16 dollars. 10 per cent = 1/10 and we shall, according to 
the rule, add 1/9. 

$16. + 1/9 = 16 + 1.7 = 17.7 or 16 + 17/9=177/9 
Deducting 10 per cent or 1/10 from 177/9 again leaves 
us $16. 





Many a man dreams of success and then fails to get 
up in time to be at his work when the whistle blows. 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


The Black Hosiery Mills at Shelby, N. C. is a new plant 
just getting into operation with ten knitting machines. 
J. G. Dudley is said to be the head of this establishment. 

The Ideal Hosiery Mills, at Maryville, Tenn. have been 
chartered with a capital stock of $50,000 by S. W. Duggan 
and others. This mill will have a daily capacity of 500 
dozen pairs of men’s half bose. 

A new hosiery mill at Mount Airy, N. C., has received a 
charter with $200,000 capital authorized and $22,000 sub- 
scribed by L. C. Christman,.George O. Graves, E. H. Koe- 
kitzky, A. Goldstock, R. L. Haymore, R. W. Watson, A. V. 
West, G. C. Welch, W. G. Snyder, S. M. Hall, G. C. Lovill 
and A. G. Bowman. 

The finishing departments of the Charlotte Knitting 
Company are very busy handling the product of several 
nearby mills that have no finishing plants. A new model 
knitting machine for half hose is being tested and the mill 
contemplates installing some of these machines at an early 
date. 

Machinery will be installed by the Claremont (N. ©.) 
Hosiery Mills, the daily capacity to be 200 dozen pairs 
of hose. It will include 34 knitting machines, 5 sewing 
machines and oil, engine with belt drive. A 90x32-foot 
wooden building will be erected. The company was recent- 
ly mentioned as incorporated, and it has organized with the 
following officers: R. L. Coursen, president; H. L. Arendt, 
secretary; C. S. Grove, treasurer. Offices at Hickory, N. C. 

Charters were issued October 11 for two new North 
Carolina knitting mill corporations, one for Morganton and 
the other for Valdese, the incorporators for each one being 
the same persons: J. L. Garrou, Frances Garrou, J. M. 
Brinkley, and W. C. Erwin. The Morganton mill is the 
Garrou Knitting Mills, Inc., capital $150,000 authorized and 
$10,500 subscribed. The Valdese mill is Liberty Hosiery 
Mills, Ine., capital $50,000 authorized and $20,000 sub- 
scribed. 

The Venango Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., special- 
izing in the manufacture of infants hosiery, have announced 
their removal from 1822 East Venango Street to larger 
quarters at 3819 Frankford Avenue. New machinery is 
being installed to provide for increased capacity. 

E. Sutro & Son Company, Ine., East Thompson and 
Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of hosi- 
ery, has acquired a factory building at Fifty-fourth Street 
and Paschall Avenue, and is planning for the immediate 
installation of machinery for the manufacture of hosiery. 

The Wright Manufacturing Company, 5120 Wakefield 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has acquired an additional floor 
in the building now occupied, and will increase its capacity 
by the installation of new knitting machines for the manu- 
facture of knitted specialties. 

Joseph H. Bromley, South Langhorne, Pa., has recently 
acquired the factory of Charles J. Matthews, including 
about six acres of land, and will equip the plant for: the 
manufacture of laces. The machinery is almést complete- 
ly installed. It is planned to give employment to about 
400 hands. 

The Augusta Knitting Company, 7 Niagara Street, 
Utiea, N. Y., manufaeturer of knit underwear, -has filed 
notice of an increase in its capital from $200,000 to $400,- 
000 to provide for expansion. 
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STAFFORD & HOLT 


Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 


<M For Knitting 
the Latest 
Style Fabrics 


FOR 


Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Underwear, Sweaters, 
Toques, Cardigan 
Also Builders of 


Napping 
Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest. 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


Little Falls, 
New York. 


Manufacturers of 
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Knitting 
Machinery 


for 
Catalog 


November, 1917. 


co. 


Builders of 
Circular 
Knitting 
Machinery 
of every kind for every | 
purpose 
Hosiery Ribbers | 


with the very latest 
attachments 


Full Automatic | 

Hosiery Footers | 
Body Machines 
Sleevers, Etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples. 
213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS CO. | 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING 


| GENERAL MACHINE WORKS | 


YORK, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINERY | 


Cylinders and dials for all makes of machines 
executed promptly. 
All hosiery mills SHOULD TRY our machines, 
AND 
All hosiery mills WOULD BUY our machines. 


Write for our FREE TRIAL—SPECIAL PRICE—and 


SPECIAL TERMS—OFFER to mills that have none of our 
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The Kavanaugh Knitting Company, Inc., Kings Canal, 
Waterford, N. Y., manufacturer of knit underwear, yarns, 
threads, etc., has increased its capital from $300,000 to 
$570,000 for expansion. 

George F. Aberle, junior member of the firm of Harry 
C. Aberle & Company, Clearfield and A Streets, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of hosiery, has received a commission 
as first lieutenant in the United States Army, and is ex- 
pecting to go to France at an early date. 

E. C. Stone of East Durham, N. C., is understood to 
have leased a vacant mill building at Jonesboro, N. C. and 
to be making plans for his company. The main mill manu- 
factures men’s and women’s hosiery. 

The plant of the Palmyra (Pa.) Knitting Mills has 
been purchased by Joseph H. Kettering and machinery is 
now being installed by him for the manufacture of half 
hose, probably 220 needle. This product will be sold to 
jobbers and commission houses. as 

The new branch plant to be established at Decatur, Ala. 
by the Niek-A-Jack Hosiery Mills of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
T. W. Fred, secretary, treasurer and general manager, be- 
gan business on Nov. Ist. The mill in Decatur will be 
under the name of the Decatur Hosiery Mills. Al] purchas- 
ing will be done from the Chattanooga office of the com- 
pany. 

The Winsted Hosiery Company of Winsted, Conn., will 
open a branch plant at Norfolk, Conn., about the middle 

of November. Jos. L. Gadbois, who has been with this com- 
‘pany since early in 1917, will take charge of the knitting 
and looping to be done at this plant. 


Davis-Bournonville Co. Enlarges. 





The Davis-Bournonville Co., with general offices and fac- 
tory at Jersey City, has taken over the plant and factory of 
the Davis Acetylene Co., at Elkhart, Ind. The Davis Acet- 
ylene Co. has been dissolved and the manufacture of acety- 
lene lighting generators and accessories discontinued. The 
plant will hereafter be operated under management from 
Jersey City for the manufacture of acetylene pressure gene- 
rators for the oxy-acetylene process, and for special prod- 
ucts. The Canadian factory at Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
which has been jointly occupied by the two companies, has 
also been taken over, and will be operated exclusively for 
the manufacture of oxy-acetylene apparatus for the Cana- 
dian trade. The Davis-Bournonville Co. has also purchased 
the H. G. Kotten Co. factory and grounds opposite its 
Jersey City property. This gives the purchaser half of the 
city block running through from Van Wagenen to Corbin 
Avenues, and half of thie block from Corbin to West Side 
Avenues. The Kotten factory will be used for manufactur- 
ing electrolytic oxygen apparatus and accessories, releasing 
considerable space in the company’s new factory building 
for increased output of oxy-acetylene welding and cutting 
apparatus. A four-story warehouse, 60 x 100 feet, of brick 
and mill construction, will be immediately erected on the 
Kotten property, still leaving ground for a five-story fav- 
tory, 60 x 150 feet, corresponding to the company’s No. 3 
factory, recently completed, which may be erected the com- 
ing year. 


The man who trades an ounce of principle for a pound 
of popularity gets the worst of the bargain. 
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‘*Zavon’’, A New Solvent. 


“Zavon” is a solvent for the impurities and foreign 
matter, including the natural fats and waxes that are 
found in gray cotton stock, yarn or piece goods. The 
amount to be used is determined by the condition of the 
gray stock. By using this material in the kier treatment, 
the finished product will contain the proper feel and body, 
as well as allow a thorough evenness to the tone of the 
white shade of the finished product. 

Uneveness of shade in the finished dyed fabric is often 
due to improper circulation and pentration of the cleansing 
chemicals in the kier boil, or scouring process. These 
troubles are reduced to a minimum when a suitable prepara- 
tory treatment is applied. 

The manufacturers state that “Zavon” ean be used on 
all kinds of textile fabrics, including animal and vegetable 
fibers, with absolutely no injurious action either to the 
fibre or to the receptacle in which it is used. They caution, 
however, tliat soap should not be used when “Zavon” is 
applied. 

The following directions will doubtless prove of interest 
to those desiring to make tests of this solvent: First mix- 
ing; use one pound of “Zavon” per gallon of water. Then 
for each 100 pounds of gray stock to be treated use 2 per 
cent of additional “Zavon” figured upon the weight of the 
gray stock. Heat from 120 to 140 degrees Fahrenhett. 
Work the goods through the liquor for from thirty min- 
utes to one and a half hours. The length of time the stock 
is to be treated is subject entirely to the condition of the 
gray stock. It is better to keep part of the goods well im- 
mersed in the liquor while the remainder of the goods are 
running through a squeezing operation. Then wash thor- 
oughly in hot or cold water. 

The open machine method, whicli is also known as the 
10-12 hour treatment, uses a machine holding 25 to 100 
gallons of water or in similar proportion. Use two to five 
per cent of “Zavon” figured upon the weight of the stock 
and heated to 140 degrees F. Allow the goods to stand 
and steep. Have the goods fully immersed and remain in 
liquor from ten to twelve hours. Goods immersed over- 
night are then ready for further treatment the first thing 
the following morning. Wash thoroughly in hot or cold 
water. 

For open machine work in a one to two hour treatment, 
the machine holding 25 to 100 gallons of water, or in pro- 
portion, heat to 140 degrees F., using five to ten per cent 
of “Zavon” figured upon the weight of the stock. Work 
the goods in the liquor turning for approximately thirty 
minutes to one and one half hours. Wash thoroughly in hot 
or cold water. 

For use in the kier, for the caustie boil use eight to 
twelve pounds of “Zavon” per ton of stock in addtion to 
the proper amount of caustic soda. For the soda ash boil 
use ten to fifteen pounds of “Zavon” per ton of stock in 
addtion to the present amount of soda ash. Further in- 
formation may be secured from the manufacturers, Zavon, 
Ltd., 551 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Casings and Lubrication for Link Belt Silent Chain 
Drives, is the title of Book No. 342 recently published by 
the Link Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. It may be secured 
upon request. 











A New Modern Plant. 


A machinery plant, modern in every detail, where every 
possible consideration is given to the comfort and conve- 
nience of the men, is the new plant of the Philadelphia 
Textile Machinery Co., manufacturers of the well-known 
“Proctor” dryers, used in the various branches of the textile 

sindustry. 

The location of the plant is excellent, on high ground at 
Sixth Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, where the work- 
men are surrounded by fresh air, light and sunshine, and the 
most healthful conditions. This requisite has really been 
foremost in the minds of the executives, as they contend a 
satisfied, healthy employee is always a paying asset in main- 
taining production upon a proper scale and a source of the 
highest grade work. 

The buildings are rather of a colonial type, brick and 
concrete, with white trimmings, presenting a most attractive 
appearance. A large and spacious building of two stories 
is devoted to the offices of the firm, with private reception 


rooms, conference rooms, ete., on the first floor. On the 
second floor is a large, well-lighted draughting room, with 
windows on all four sides, with the draughting tables placed 
at the windows. As an indication of the care taken of the 
comfort and convenience of the men in this department, 
Venetian blinds are used, which, while shutting out the glare 
of the sun, will admit perfect light for their work. This 
department also includes a dark room with every facility 
for photographie work and a blueprint room with an electkic 
blueprinting machine. In the basement of this buildiyg 
is a large vault in which are preserved the important papers, 
contracts and records, and also the various supplies for the 
offices. The Taylor system is used here for keeping track of 
these various stocks in a systematic manner, preventing con- 
fusion or uncertainty as to supplies. 

The manufacturing plant proper is a building 270 x 280 
feet. The location upon the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 


road, affords excellent shipping facilities. A siding 280 
feet long runs into the plant for its full length and thus 
permits the loading and unloading of machinery indoors 
without exposing the men or the machinery to the weather. 
This has been placed so the floor of the ear is on a level with 
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An ExXtTeriIonR VIEW OF THE PLANT. 
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the floor of the shop, thus facilitating the handling of ship- 
ments. A track scale of 100-ton capacity is installed for 
weighing shipments, while a two-ton traveling crane is 
placed over the siding to handle the heaviest loads with the 
greatest ease. 

The floor of the shop is laid with hexagonal wovden 
blocks treated with creosote; one side of the block is shorter 
than the others, which is designed to preserve an even pres- 
sure and to prevent the blocks from being forced upward 
and present an uneven surface. This type of floor has been 
found to be much easier on the feet of the men than other 
kinds of flooring. The building is one story in height with 
a saw-tooth roof with skylights. The glass sides of the 
building, in conjunction with this skylight, insure plenty of 
good natural daylight distributed so there are no shadows in 
any part of the building. The roof is without horizontal 
cross beams in the clear, which also insure perfect lighting 
and no interference from above when handling heavy mate- 


rials. 





Everything in the manufacturing operations of the plant 
is planned in a most systematic manner. As the materials 
are unloaded on the receiving platform at the one end of 
the plant they are stacked in the proper bins at that end; 
from these points they are routed down the floor of the 
shop on one side through the various stages and brought 
back along the other side where the various finished parts 
are assembled and the machinery put together for testing 
before being taken apart for shipping. In this way the 
work is earried along in a scientific and thorough manner, 
with the best results attained by reason of this methodical 
handling of their materials. The equipment of the shop is 
of the latest improved type for handling the varied opere- 
tions entering into the construction of their machinery. In 
the center of the shop there is what is known as the planning 
room, where the various jobs are routed as they come in and 
are listed under the name of the man in charge of that par- 
ticular work until it is completed, when another job is as- 
signed to him. This method enables the men in charge of 
the various departments to know exactly how the work is 
progressing, while it also facilitates production by provid- 
ing each man with specially assigned work. 
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Among the features of this modern and complete shop 
is an enclosed room for the emery grinding machinery, 
equipped with suction tubes to remove the dust as it flies 
from the wheels; another is the installation in various parts 
of the floor of drinking fountains, which are packed with 
ice in the summer time for cooling the filtered water pro- 
vided. Three service rooms are placed at convenient spots 
in the shop, while in one corner of the basement is a locker 
room, with wash room equipped with plenty of washstands 
and a shower room; also a lunchroom, where meals are pro- 
vided at a low price. The tables here are equipped with 
folding benchies, designed by the company. A large bulletin 
board is installed for important announcements for help, ete. 

An experimental department is also a feature of the 
shop, where the company is ever trying to improve their 
equipment. Tests are being conducted on the various types 
of dryers built by them, and the effects secured under vary- 
ing conditions, with every facility for recording the most 
delicate changes of temperature or atmospheric conditions. 
A systematic method of storing materials and parts until 
required is adopted, which prevents any lost time because 
of delay through depletion of needed supplies. The plant 
is operated by electric power, leased from a publie utility 
company. However, a small power plant is installed for 
heating and steam for experimental work. This is equipped 
with a 250-horsepower Badenhausen boiler. 

The efforts of the company to provide for the eonve- 
nience and comfort of their men have thus far been 
rewarded, and they are confident that this new and modern 
plant, with its skilled and satisfied labor, must needs be 
reflected in their product, which must necessarily secure a 
still greater efficiency for their customers. 


A special freight train consisting of twenty-seven tank 
ears of soya bean oil left the Pacifie Coast on September 
22nd for the east via the Union Pacific Railway. This is 
stated to set a new record for single shipments of soya bean 
oil. The shipment was consigned to Marden, Orth & Has- 
tings Corporation. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE INTERIOR, 
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Announcement. 


This is to announce that the Century Colors Corporation 
took over the entire sales and technical staff of the Cassella 
Color Company on Sept. 21st, and is in a position to offer 
the dyestuffs products of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Ine., with which company the Century Colors Corpora- 
tion has become affiliated. The several sales departments 
and branches of the Company will be maintained as formerly 
under management as heretofore, viz: Samuel W. Wood, 
Philadelphia; W. W. Rowse, Boston; W. A. Reynolds, New 
York; W. H. Willard, Greensboro, and Frederick Hopewell, 
Montreal. 





“Turning Waste Into Profit” is the title of a new book 
just issued by The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. It is devoted exclusively to the possibilities of reclaim- 
ing broken and worn machinery and metal parts for service 
by the oxy-acetylene process and is the most complete and 
comprehensiye book ever issued on this subject. Contain- 
ing eighty-two illustrations, it pictures and describes repre- 
sentative examples of reclamation welding work in practi- 
eally every field of the industrial world. 

In the face of present high prices and scarcity of metal 
equipment, the subject of welding is receiving more than 
usual consideration and this new book is truly an aid to 
plant owners interested in the efficiency of holding down 
the “scrap heap.” It is mailed to any interested executive 
upon request. 





The Link Belt Sand & Gravel Washery of the Raritan 
Ridge Clay Company is the title of a new folder recently 
sent out by the Link Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 


A recent booklet sent out by the Link Belt Company, 
Chicago, Ill., describes the Rope Tramway System of the 
Watson Type, and is re-printed from an article by Thomas 
It is illustrated. 


S. Watson. 
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ACME STEEL GOODS CO., Mfrs, 


2840 — Ave., Chicago. 10-15 Tift St., Atlanta, Ga. 
New York Cit Montreal San Francisco 







DG iD Ete oS 
Stocks carried at 
Atlanta, Ga., in- 
sure prompt ship- 
ments. 

















No. 4 Acme Buckle 





ACME meee =xEe, LACQ. and GALV. 
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t SOAPALITE: 
SAVES 


SOAP 


Full particulars on inquiry of 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
Lockport, N.Y, 
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} The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
i chine makes Stencils in In universal use by 


half a minute, at reduced th d 
| Bradley 222755 [ sS: Se. 
ist. 
> 
Stencil 
— 
Machine 











Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
35c¢ or $3.50 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 





| A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 
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WA Better than 


ever from 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been ra to the “1912” Cloth 
Cutting, Foldin and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at eee t 50 per cent 
to its value to YOU 

It will cut your " eloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines and 
loth. 


Diamond 


FIBRE 


ROVING CANS 
MILL BASKETS 
BARRELS BOXES 


| Will neither dent nor break when subjected to hard 
/ usage. Stronger than wood, lighter than steel. 
| Write for Bulletin 12. 


| DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 
| Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 


Branches in Principal Cities. 
Southern Agents:—E. 8S. Myers, 905 4th National Beak Bldg., 
i] Atlanta, Ga.; Pearson & Ramsaur, Greenville, 8. 





YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE —— before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of clot! 

{t cuts the corners of expense in every way and ad to - = and greater ; rofits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTERE YOU, 

Mail a card for complete information and a 

When in need of special machinery, write us. 


J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N.Y., U.S. A., Dept “C” 
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The National Chemical Exposition. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


Mining Engineers. (Subject to be announced). 

Motion—Pictures—The Metal Industries: 

1. Copper Leaching Operations at the Plant of the Chile 
Exploration Co., Chiquicamata, Chile (4 Reels). 

2. Silver—‘The Treasure of the Incas.” (2 Reels). 

8. Gold—‘The Basis of Business” (1 Reel). 

FRIDAY—SEPTEMBER 2ZSTH. 

2:00 P. M. Motion Pictures: 

1, Asbestos as Fire Protection (1 Reel). 

2. “Building of Roads and Their Maintenance” (Du 
Pont de Nemours Co.—2 Reels). 


3. “Farming with Dynamite” (DuPont de Nemours Co. 
—1l1 Reel). 

3:30 P. M. Meeting—American Ceramic Society: M. 
Malinovszky. “Refractory and Stoneware of Malinite.” 

8:00 P. M. Conference—New York Section, American 
Chemical Society. 

“Chemistry and the Basker’—The Chemist, Arthur D. 
Little; The Banker, G. A, O'Reilly (Irving National Bank). 
SATURDAY—SEPTEMBER 29TH. 

2:00 P. M. Motion Pictures: 

1. The Manufacture of Portland Cement (1 Reel). 

2. Triumph of the Ultramicroscope. Seeing Invisible 
Colloid Particles (1 Reel). 

38. The Milk Industry (2 Reels). 

4. Preparation of Condensed Milk (3 Reels). 

8:00 P. M. Motion Pictures: 

1. The Sugar Industry (4 Reels). 

2. The Flour Industry (2 Reels). 


Among the Exhibits. 


The textile men present were particularly interested in 
the remarkable progress shown ‘by the dyestuff manufac- 
turers of this country toward the establishment of a very 
complete American dyestuff industry entirely separate and 
aparj from any foreign connections. Much interest was also 
shown in the several exhibits of machinery and other equip- 
mentfmore or less directly connected with the textile indus- 
try. Among the striking exhibits shown at this show were 
the following: 


The Barrett Company, Chemica] Department, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. This company showed their many 
refined coal tar products including benzol, toluol and naph- 
thas, shingle stain oils, naphthalin, phenol and cresol, crude 
earbolie acid and disinfectants. Perhaps the most attrac- 
tive feature of their exhibit, and one which drew crowds 
constantly during the entire open hours of the exhibit, was 
a large wal] diagram showing the products derived from 
coal and some of their uses. This unique exhibit was con- 
stantly obseured by the crowds of interested visitors. The 
Barrett Company had reproduced this interesting diagram 
in small folder size 8% x 12 inches, which they were dis- 
tributing at the booth. Interested persons can doubtless 
secure one of these diagrams from the Barrett Company 
upon application. They also distributed a booklet giving 
a brief description of the regular stock products of refined 
coal tar and their uses which found a ready demand among 
the visitors. Copies of this booklet may also be secured by 
any one interested upon application to the company. 

The Carrier Engineering Corporation of New York dis- 
played a complete miniature humidifying system in opera- 
tion, consisting of a humidifier with a system of sprays 
atomizing the water into the air. The dew point of the 
air was controlled automatically by controlling the temper- 
ature of the spray water. The humidity of the air in the 
room by their method is regulated by a hygrostat controll- 
ing the automatic dampers in the outlet of the air duct. 
This company also showed some of the many manufactured 
products that are improved by conditioning the temperature 
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and humidity of the air. This exhibit was in charge of J. 
Irvine Lyle, treasurer and general manager of the company. 

The Corn Products Refining Company, New York. This 
interesting display showed only those products used for 
technica] purposes, including a long list of starches, dex- 
trines, glutens, gums, sugars and syrups, corn oil, oil for 
dyers, soap, glycerine and paragol, and some other special 
products. They also showed a number of samples of manu- 
factured products made from, or including products manu- 
factured by them. These included inlaid linoleum, many 
varieties of cotton goods, artificial bath sponges, and other 
products. They also exhibited a large framed picture of the 
Argo factory, which is the largest factory of its kind. The 
exhibit was in charge of Dr. W. R. Cathcart, assisted by H. 
MeMath, T. J. Donnelly and D. Van Buskirk. E. B. Wal- 
den, Manager of Sales, was also a visitor at the exhibit dur- 
ing the week. 

The Diamond State Fibre Co., of Bridgeport, Pa., show- 
ed a number of examples of its fibre receptacles for textile 
use which include cans, boxes, trays, cars, barrels and bas- 
kets for every available purpose around the cotton mill. In 
addition to this exhibit, they also showed other manufactures 
including sheets, rods, tubes and specialties and a line of 
trunk material. R. F. Hunt, District Manager of the com- 
pany, was in charge, assisted by C. M. Bogert. J. Me- 
Intosh, the chief chemist of the company, was also present. 
An interesting feature of the exhibit was a series of jars 
which showed the process of the manufacture of fibre from 
the rags to the finished product. Another interesting fea- 
ture of the exhibit was a piece of the thinnest material which 
is made and which resembled a piece of thin paper, and 
also a large sheet of the thickest fibre which they manufac- 
ture, which was several feet square and 21% inches thick. 

The Electro Bleaching Gas Co., 18 East 21st St., New 
York City, had an interesting display of samples of the va- 
rious textiles which had been bleached by means of liquid 
chlorine, which is known as the 100 per cent bleach. The 
variety and finish of these goods was a source of constant 
surprise to the visiting chemists. In connection with this 
exhibit the Niagara Alkali Works of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
also showed a large number of chemicals manufactured at 
their plant and which are handled by the Electro Bleaching 
Gas Company. There was also an interesting demonstration 
of the use of liquid chlorine in the purifying of water for 
municipal water works systems. The use of a proper quan- 
tity of chlorine suitably mixed with the water kills any 
germs which may be contained therein without in any way 
injuring the water for the many purposes to which it must 
be afterwards applied. This exhibit was in charge of 
Thomas W. Pritchard, sales manager, assisted by Messrs. 
Beard, Meyers, Sawyer, Ellis, Jacobs, and Kearns. Presi- 
dent E. D. Kingsley of the Electro Bleaching Gas Company 
was also a visitor at the exhibit, as was Mr. Hicks. 

The General Electric Co., of Schenectady, N. Y., showed 
a number of samples of material worked up in the research 
laboratory and a number of other features of interest to 
chemists. A feature of especial interest to textile manufac- 
turers was the ultra violet light used in connection with a 
mercury lamp and designed for testing the permanence of 
colors. A number of representatives of this company were 
present. 

A. Klipstein & Co., New York, showed samples of their 
extensive line of products for the textile and other indus- 
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tries. A feature of the exhibit were views of the plant of 
the E. C. Klipstein & Sons Co., at Cliarleston, W. Va. 
This company which was founded in 1872, is now producing 
as fine and complete a line of colors as are found anywhere 
in the world. “Oxi-tan,” a leather tanning material, was 
also shown, as well as some samples of work done with this 
material. This company now has a large stock of bichro- 
mate of potash, and bichromate of soda in both erystal and 
They are also prepared to furnish sul- 


The exhibit was in 


precipitated form. 
phonated oil, softeners, gums, ete. 


cliarge of S. H. Haskell, assisted by Southern Representa- 
tive Paul Haddock of Charlotte; Richard Howarth of the 
Providence office; Thomas Clexton of the Boston office, and 


Mr. Jackson of the Philadelphia office. Ernest Klipstein 
was frequently present at the exhibit, as was W. A. Klip- 
stein, the inventor of “Oxi-tan.” Dr. Cooke, the chemist 
from the New York office was also a frequent visitor. 

Jacques Wolf & Co., of Passaic, N. J., showed samples of 
their products, including sizing and finishing material. 
Messrs. Martin, Pfister and Carter were present at the ex- 
hibit. 

Madero Bros., Ine., New York City, exhibited samples 
of their industria] chemicals and colors of all ,descriptions, 
waxes, oils, and pharmaceutical chemicals. They also dis- 
played an interesting line of fabrics dyed with their colors. 
An interesting feature of this exhibit was attractive photo- 
graphs showing the warehouses and factories of this com- 
pany, as well as the executive offices and individual de- 
partments. 

The Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation, New York 
City, exhibited an extensive line of industrial chemicals and 
oils. Also an extensive display of samples of textile mate- 
rial dyed with the products of this company and showing 
more than 400 shades. They also had a special exhibit illus- 
trating aniline dye manufacture. The exhibit was in charge 
of H. Gardner MecKerrow, Manager of the New York office; 
S. M. Crain, from the Boston office; J. R. Murphy from the 
Philadelphia office; assisted by B. B. Thorp, H. M. Lavers, 
F. L Ramsell, and T F. O’Keefe. 

H. O. Metz & Co., Ine., New York, showed a wide range 
of products from the factories for which this company is 
the selling organization. This ineluded the Consolidated 
Color and Chemical Co., the Central Dyestuff and Chemical 
Co., the Textileather Co., and the H. A. Metz Labora- 
tories, all of Newark, N. J. The textile feature of the ex- 
hibit were samples of olive drab used by the War Depart- 
ment, with the formula therefor, and navy blue flannels 
utilized by the Navy Department. These were both dyed 
by products of the company. Government shades for wool 
mixtures were also shown. Many lines of crude, inter- 
mediate and finished dyes were shown in the exhibit of the 
Central Dyestuff and Chemical Co., as well as an interesting 
picture sliowing the extent of this plant and the recent 
growth of the business. There was a quantity of imitation 
leather made up in hand-bags and other lines exhibited 
under the section of the Textile Leather Company, while the 
Metz Laboratories display consisted of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 

The Metals Disintegrating Co., Ine., 3 South William 
St., New York City, were showing samples of their super- 
fine zine dust. Quality counts, and because of this, the 
products of the Metal Disintegrating Co., were attracting 
much attention from those textile visitors and chemists who 
were users of this particular product. Present at the exhibit 
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were A. W. Hahn, Secretary of the company and §. J. 
Schatzberg, both of the New York office. 


The National Aniline and Chemical Co., of New York 
presented an attractive exhibit featuring the actual products 
manufactured by this company. More than 100 samples of 
colors were sliown, as well as a great number of intermediate 
products. This indicated the progress that has been made 
by this company since the beginning of the war. Many sam- 
ples were also displayed showing the effect of their colors 
upon textiles. Numerous representatives of the company 
were present to explain the products and answer the ques- 
tions propounded by the numerous visitors to this exhibit. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
showed a complete line of their welding equipment and ap- 
plianees, including acetylene gas+tafiks, which may be secured 
from exchange stations all over the country. A. T. Mac- 
Math and A. E. Ward were in attendance. 

The Seydel Manufacturing Co., of Jersey City, N. J., 
showed examples of the products from their three plants. 
These included “Sizol,” the textile sizing, benzoic acid and 
its derivatives, and fur dyes and special chemicals. Edmund 
E. Smith was in charge of this exhibit and Hermann Seydel, 
the president of the company, was a frequent visitor. 


The Tolhurst Machine Works of Troy, N. Y., the well 
known manufacturers of textile hydro-extractors, had an in- 
teresting exhibit of centrifugal extractors for the chemical 
trade. The exhibit was in charge of Wilmer C. Dutton, the 
manager of sales, assosted by Fred A. Tolhurst of the New 
York office, and R. K. Cheney, the Eastern representative. 
T. A. Bryson, the chief engineer of the company and John 
S. Gage, the manager of the Chicago office were also visitors 
at the exhibit. 

The Westinghouse Electrie and Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburg, Pa., showed a large line of electrical equip- 
ment especially adaptable to the chemical industry. They 
showed no particular item, however, that was especially 
adaptable to textile work. A number of the Company’s 
representatives were present. 


One of the greatest items of waste in food is our annual 
loss by fire. This has been considered so important in food 
conservation that the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
working with the Council of National Defense has made a 
complete study of the situation with a view to fire preven- 
tion in flour mills, grain elevators, storage warehouses, and 
other places where food is kept in quantities. Advisory com- 
mittees of insurance officials were appointed to co-operate 
with State officials in 10 great divisions of the country. 
Arrangements were then made for detailed inspections of 
property where food is stored to discover fire hazards, point 
them out to owners, show how the rate of insurance could be 
reduced through eliminating dangerous features in construc- 
tion, and emphasizing the importance of fire prevention, 
cleanliness, and watchfulness. Two engineers were de- 
tailed on the emergency construction committee which is 
building large food storages to provision our troops. These 
engineers are specialists in fireproof construction and fire 
prevention and they will eliminate fire risks as far as possi- 
ble. This fire prevention work has been one of the quietest 


voluntary services of the war, but it has been earried on with 
great enthusiasm, enlisting tens of thousands of insurance 
men, fire chiefs and state officials, property owners and 
others concerned in thie storage of food. 


